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MR. CROFTANGRY’S PREFACE 


Indite, my muse, indite, 
Subpeena’d is thy lyre, 
The praises to requite 
Which rules of court require. 
Probationary Odes. 


Tue concluding a literary undertaking, in whole or in part, is, 
to the inexperienced at least, attended with an irritating titil- 
lation, like that which attends on the healing of a wound—a 
prurient impatience, in short, to know what the world in 
general, and friends in particular, will say to our labours. 
Some authors, I am told, profess an oyster-like indifference 
upon this subject; for my own part, I hardly believe in their 
sincerity. Others may acquire it from habit; but in my poor 
opinion a neophyte like myself must be for a long time in- 
capable of such sang froid. 

Frankly, I was ashamed to feel how childishly I felt on the 
occasion. No person could have said prettier things than my- 
self upon the importance of stoicism concerning the opinion of 
others, when their applause or censure refers to literary char- 
acter only; and I had determined to lay my work before the 
public with the same unconcern with which the ostrich lays 
her eggs in the sand, giving herself no farther trouble concern- 
ing the incubation, but leaving to the atmosphere to bring 
forth the young, or otherwise, as the climate shall serve. But, 
though an ostrich in theory, I became in practice a poor hen, 
who has no sooner made her deposit but she runs cackling 
about, to call the attention of every one to the wonderful work 
which she has performed. 

As soon as I became possessed of my first volume, neatly 
stitched up and boarded, my sense of the necessity of com- 
municating with some one became ungovernable. Janet was 
inexorable, and seemed already to have tired of my literary 
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confidence ; for whenever I drew near the subject, after evading 
it as long as she could, she made, under some pretext or other, 
a bodily retreat to the kitchen or the cock-loft, her own peculiar 
and inviolate domains. My publisher would have been a 
natural resource; but he understands his business too well, 
and follows it too closely, to desire to enter into literary dis- 
cussions, wisely considering that he who has to sell books has 
seldom leisure to read them. Then my acquaintance, now 
that I have lost Mrs. Bethune Baliol, are of that distant and 
accidental kind to whom I had not face enough to communi- 
cate the nature of my uneasiness, and who probably would 
only have laughed at me had I made any attempt to interest 
them in my labours. 

Reduced thus to a sort of despair, I thought of my friend 
and man of business, Mr. Fairscribe. His habits, it was true, 
were not likely to render him indulgent to light literature, 
and, indeed, I had more than once noticed his daughters, and 
especially my little songstress, whip into her reticule what 
looked very like a circulating library volume, as soon as her 
father entered the room. Still, he was not only my assured, 
but almost my only, friend, and I had little doubt that he 
would take an interest in the volume for the sake of the author 
which the work itself might fail to inspire. I sent him, there- 
fore, the book, carefully sealed up, with an intimation that I 
requested the favour of his opinion upon the contents, of which 
I affected to talk in the depreciatory style which calls for 
point-blank contradiction, if your correspondent possess a grain 
of civility. 

This communication took place on a Monday, and I daily 
expected (what I was ashamed to anticipate by volunteering 
my presence, however sure of a welcome) an invitation to eat 
an egg, as was my friend’s favourite phrase, or a card to drink 
tea with Misses Fairscribe, or a provocation to breakfast, at 
least, with my hospitable friend and benefactor, and to talk 
over the contents of my inclosure. But the hours and days 
passed on from Monday till Saturday, and I had no acknow- 
ledgment whatever that my packet had reached its destination. 
‘This is very unlike my good friend’s punctuality,’ thought I; 
and having again and again vexed James, my male attendant, 
by a close examination concerning the time, place, and delivery, 
I had only to strain my imagination to conceive reasons for 
my friend’s silence. Sometimes I thought that his opinion of 
the work had proved so unfavourable, that he was averse to 
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hurt my feelings by communicating it; sometimes that, escap- 
ing his hands to whom it was destined, it had found its way 
into his writing-chamber, and was become the subject of criti- 
cism to his smart clerks and conceited apprentices. ‘’Sdeath !’ 
thought I, ‘if I were sure of this, I would : 

‘And what would you do?’ said Reason, after a few moments’ 
reflection. ‘You are ambitious of introducing your book into 
every writing and reading chamber in Edinburgh, and yet you 
take fire at the thoughts of its being criticised by Mr. Fair- 
scribe’s young people? Be a little consistent, for shame.’ 

‘I will be consistent, said I, doggedly; ‘but for all that, I 
will call on Mr. Fairscribe this evening.’ 

I hastened my dinner, donned my greatcoat, for the evening 
threatened rain, and went to Mr. Fairscribe’s house. The old 
domestic opened the door cautiously, and before I asked the 
question, said, ‘Mr. Fairscribe is at home, sir; but it is Sunday 
night.’ Recognising, however, my face and voice, he opened 
the door wider, admitted me, and conducted me to the parlour, 
' where I found Mr. Fairscribe and the rest of his family engaged 
in listening to a sermon by the late Mr. Walker of Edinburgh,* 
which was read by Miss Catherine with unusual distinctness, 
simplicity, and judgment. Welcomed as a friend of the house, 
I had nothing for it but to take my seat quietly, and, making 
a virtue of necessity, endeavour to derive my share of the 
benefit arising from an excellent sermon. But I am afraid Mr. 
Walker’s force of logic and precision of expression were some- 
what lost upon me. I was sensible I had chosen an improper 
time to disturb Mr. Fairscribe, and when the discourse was 
ended I rose to take my leave, somewhat hastily, I believe. 
‘A cup of tea, Mr. Croftangry?’ said the young lady. ‘You 
will wait and take part of a Presbyterian supper?’ said Mr. 
Fairscribe. ‘ ‘Nine o’clock—I make it a point of keeping my 
father’s hours on Sunday at een. Perhaps Dr. (naming 
an excellent clergyman) may look in.’ 

I made my apology for declining his invitation ; and I fancy 
my unexpected appearance and hasty retreat had rather sur- 
prised my friend, since, instead of accompanying me to the 
door, he conducted me into his own apartment. 

‘What is the matter,’ he said, ‘Mr. Croftangry? This is 
not a night for secular business, but if anything sudden or 
extraordinary has happened i 











* Robert Walker [1754-83], the colleague and rival of Dr. Hugh Blair [1758-1800], in 
St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh (Laing). 
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‘ Nothing in the world, said I, forcing myself upon con- 
fession, as the best way of clearing myself out of the scrape ; 
‘only—only I sent you a little parcel, and as you are so regular 
in acknowledging letters and communications, I—I thought it 
might have miscarried—that’s all.’ 

My friend laughed heartily, as if he saw into and enjoyed 
my motives and my confusion. ‘Safe! It came safe enough,’ 
he said. ‘The wind of the world always blows its vanities 
into haven. But this is the end of the session, when I have 
little time to read anything printed except Inner House papers ; 
yet if you will take your kail with us next Saturday, I will 
glance over your work, though I am sure I am no competent 
judge of such matters.’ 

With this promise I was fain to take my leave, not without 
half persuading myself that, if once the phlegmatic lawyer 
began my lucubrations, he would not be able to rise from them 
till he had finished the perusal, nor to endure an interval 
betwixt his reading the last page and requesting an interview 
with the author. 

No such marks of impatience displayed themselves. Time, 
blunt or keen, as my friend Joanna says, swift or leisurely, 
held his course; and on the appointed Saturday I was at the 
door precisely as it struck four. The dinner hour, indeed, was 
five punctually, but what did I know but my friend might 
want half an hour’s conversation with me before that time? 
I was ushered into an empty drawing-room, and, from a 
needle-book and work-basket, hastily abandoned, I had some 


reason to think I interrupted my little friend, Miss Katie, in. 


some domestic labour more praiseworthy than elegant. In 
this critical age filial piety must hide herself in a closet if she 
has a mind to darn her father’s linen. 

Shortly after I was the more fully convinced that I had 
been too early an intruder, when a wench came to fetch away 
the basket, and recommend to my courtesies a red and green 
gentleman in a cage, who answered all my advances by croak- 
ing out, ‘You're a fool—you’re a fool, I tell you!’ until, upon 
my word, I began to think the creature was in the right. At 
last my friend arrived a little overheated. He had been taking 
a turn at golf to prepare him for ‘colloquy sublime.’ And 
wherefore not, since the game, with its variety of odds, lengths, 
bunkers, teed balls, and so on, may be no inadequate repre- 
sentation of the hazards attending literary pursuits? In par- 
ticular, those formidable buffets which make one ball spin 
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through the air like a rifle-shot, and strike another down into 
the very earth it is placed upon, by the maladroitness or the 
malicious purpose of the player—what are they but parallels 
to the favourable or depreciating notices of the reviewers, who 
play at golf with the publications of the season, even as 
Altisidora, in her approach to the gates of the infernal regions, 
saw the devils playing at racket with the new books of Cer- 
vantes’s days. 

Well, every hour has its end. Five o’clock came, and my 
friend, with his daughters and his handsome young son, who, 
though fairly buckled to the desk, is every now and then look- 
ing over his shoulder at a smart uniform, set seriously about 
satisfying the corporeal wants of nature; while I, stimulated 
by a nobler appetite after fame, wished that the touch of a 
magic wand could, without all the ceremony of picking and 
choosing, carving and slicing, masticating and swallowing, 
have transported a quantum sufficit of the good things on my 
friend’s hospitable board into the stomachs of those who sur- 
rounded it, to be there at leisure converted into chyle, while 
their thoughts were turned on higher matters. At length all 
was over. But the young ladies sat still and talked of the 
music of The Freischutz, for nothing else was then thought of : 
so we discussed tho wild hunters’ song, and the tame hunters’ 
song, etc. etc., in all which my young friends were quite at 
home. Luckily for me, all this horning and hooping drew on 
some allusion to the Seventh Hussars, which gallant regiment, 
I observe, is a more favourite theme with both Miss Catherine 
and her brother than with my old friend, who presently looked 
at his watch, and said something significantly to Mr. James 
about office hours. The youth got up with the ease of a 
youngster that would be thought a man of fashion rather than 
of business, and endeavoured, with some success, to walk out 
of the room as if the locomotion was entirely voluntary ; Miss 
Catherine and her sisters left us at the same time, and now, 
thought I, my trial comes on. 

Reader, did you ever, in the course of your life, cheat the 
courts of justice and lawyers by agreeing to refer a dubious and 
important question to the decision of a mutual friend? If so, 
you may have remarked the relative change which the arbiter 
undergoes in your estimation, when raised, though by your own 
free choice, from an ordinary acquaintance, whose opinions were 
of as little consequence to you as yours to him, into a superior 
personage, on whose decision your fate must depend pro tanto, 
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as my friend Mr. Fairscribe would say. His looks assume a 
mysterious, if not a minatory, expression ; his hat has a loftier 
air, and his wig, if he wears one, a more formidable buckle. 

I felt, accordingly, that my good friend Fairscribe, on the 
present occasion, had acquired something of a similar increase 
of consequence. But a week since, he had, in my opinion, been 
indeed an excellent-meaning man, perfectly competent to every- 
thing within his own profession, but immured at the same time 
among its forms and technicalities, and as incapable of judging 
of matters of taste as any mighty Goth whatsoever of or be- 
longing to the ancient Senate House of Scotland. But what 
of that? I had made him my judge by my own election; and 
I have often observed that an idea of declining such a reference 
on account of his own consciousness of incompetency is, as it 
perhaps ought to be, the last which occurs to the referee him- 
self. He that has a literary work subjected to his judgment 
by the author immediately throws his mind into a critical atti- 
tude, though the subject be one which he never before thought 
of. No doubt the author is well qualified to select his own 
judge, and why should the arbiter whom he has chosen doubt 
his own talents for condemnation or acquittal, since he has 
been doubtless picked out by his friend from his indubitable 
reliance on their competence? Surely the man who wrote the 
production is likely to know the person best qualified to judge 
of it. 

Whilst these thoughts crossed my brain, I kept my eyes 
fixed on my good friend, whose motions appeared unusually 
tardy to me, while he ordered a bottle of particular claret, 
decanted it with scrupulous accuracy with his own hand, 
caused his old domestic to bring a saucer of olives, and chips of 
toasted bread, and thus, on hospitable thoughts intent, seemed 
to me to adjourn the discussion which I longed to bring on, yet 
feared to precipitate. 

‘He is dissatisfied,’ thought I, ‘and is ashamed to show it 
—afraid, doubtless, of hurting my feelings. What had I todo 
to talk to him about anything save charters and sasines? Stay, 
he is going to begin.’ 

‘We are old fellows now, Mr. Croftangry,’ said my landlord ; 
‘scarcely so fit to take a poor quart of claret between us as we 
would have been in better days to take a pint, in the old Scot- 
tish liberal acceptation of the phrase. Maybe you would have 
liked me to have kept James to help us. But if it is not ona 
holyday or so, I think it is best he should observe office hours.’ 
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Here the discourse was about to fall. I relieved it by say- 
ing, Mr. James was at the happy time of life when he had 
better things to do than to sit over the bottle. ‘I suppose, 
said I, ‘your son is a reader. 

‘Um—yes—-James may be called a reader in a sense; but I 
doubt there is little solid in his studies—poetry and plays, Mr. 
Croftangry, all nonsense; they set his head a-gadding after the 
army, when he should be minding his business.’ 

‘I suppose, then, that romances do not find much more 
grace in your eyes than dramatic and poetical compositions ?’ 

‘Deil a bit—deil a bit, Mr. Croftangry, nor historical pro- 
ductions either. There is too much fighting in history, as if 
men only were brought into this world to send one another out 
of it. It nourishes false notions of our being, and chief and 
proper end, Mr. Croftangry.’ 

Still all this was general, and I became determined to bring 
our discourse to a focus. ‘I am afraid, then, I have done very 
ill to trouble you with my idle manuscripts, Mr. Fairscribe ; 
but you must do me the justice to remember that I had 
nothing better to do than to amuse myself by writing the 
sheets I put into your hands the other day. I may truly plead— 


I left no calling for this idle trade.’ 


‘I cry your mercy, Mr. Croftangry,’ said my old friend, 
suddenly recollecting ; ‘ yes—yes, I have been very rude; but 
I had forgotten entirely that you had taken a spell yourself at 
that idle man’s trade.’ 

‘I suppose,’ replied I, ‘you, on your side, have been too 
busy a man to look at my poor Chronicles?’ 

‘No—no,’ said my friend, ‘I am not so bad as that neither. 
I have read them bit by bit, just as I could get a moment’s 
time, and I believe I shall very soon get through them.’ 

‘Well, my good friend ?’ said I, interrogatively. 

And ‘Well, Mr. Croftangry,’ cried he, ‘I really think you 
have got over the ground very tolerably well. I have noted 
down here two or three bits of things, which I presume to be 
errors of the press, otherwise it might be alleged, perhaps, that 
you did not fully pay that attention to the grammatical rules 
which one would desire to see rigidly observed.’ 

I looked at my friend’s notes, which, in fact, showed that, in 
one or two grossly obvious passages, I had left uncorrected such 
solecisms in grammar. 

‘Well—well, I own my fault ; but, setting apart these casual 
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errors, how do you like the matter and the manner of what I 
have been writing, Mr. Fairscribe ?’ 

‘Why,’ said my friend, pausing, with more grave and import- 
ant hesitation than I thanked him for, ‘there is not much to 
be said against the manner. The style is terse and intelligible, 
Mr. Croftangry—very intelligible ; and that I consider as the 
first point in everything that is intended to be understood. 
There are, indeed, here and there some flights and fancies, 
which I comprehended with difficulty; but I got to your 
meaning at last. There are people that are like ponies: their 
judgments cannot go fast, but they go sure.’ 

‘That is a pretty clear proposition, my friend; but then 
how did you like the meaning when you did get at it? or was 
that, like some ponies, too difficult to catch, and, when catched, 
not worth the trouble ?’ 

‘I am far from saying that, my dear sir, in respect it would 
be downright uncivil; but since you ask my opinion, I wish 
you could have thought about something more appertaining 
to civil ‘policy than all this bloody work about shooting and 
dirking, and downright hanging. Iam told it was the Germans 
who first brought in such a practice of choosing their heroes 
out of the Porteous Roll ;* but, by my faith, we are like to be 
upsides with them. The first was, as I am credibly informed, 
Mr. Scolar, as they call him—a scholar-like piece of work he 
has made of it, with his robbers and thieves.’ 

‘Schiller,’ said I, ‘my dear sir—let it be Schiller.’ 

‘Shiller, or what you like,’ said Mr. Fairscribe. ‘I found 
the book where I wish I had found a better one, and that is, in 
Kate’s work-basket. I sat down, and, like an old fool, began to 
read ; but there, I grant, you have the better of Shiller, Mr. 
Croftangry.’ . 

‘I should be glad, my dear sir, that you really think I have 
approached that admirable author ; even your friendly partiality 
ought not to talk of my having excelled him.’ 

‘But I do say you have excelled him, Mr. Croftangry, in a 
most material particular. For surely a book of amusement 
should be something that one can take up and lay down at 
pleasure ; and I can say justly, I was never at the least loss to 
put aside these sheets of yours when business came in the way. 
But, faith, this Shiller, sir, does not let you off so easily. I 
forgot one appointment on particular business, and I wilfully 
broke through another, that I might stay at home and finish his 

* List of criminal indictments, so termed in Scotland. 
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confounded book, which, after all, is about two brothers, the 
greatest rascals I ever heard of. The one, sir, goes near to 
murder his own father, and the other—which you would think 
still stranger—sets about to debauch his own wife.’ 

‘I find, then, Mr. Fairscribe, that you have no taste for the 
romance of real life, no pleasure in contemplating those spirit- 
rousing impulses which force men of fiery passions upon great 
crimes and great virtues ?’ 

‘Why, as to that, I am not just so sure. But then, to mend 
the matter,’ continued the critic, ‘you have brought in High- 
landers into every story, as if you were going back again, velis 
et remzs, into the old days of Jacobitism. I must speak my 
plain mind, Mr. Croftangry. ° I cannot tell what innovations in 
kirk and state may be now proposed, but our fathers were 
friends to both, as they were settled at the glorious Revolu- 
tion, and liked a tartan plaid as little as they did a white 
surplice. I wish to Heaven all this tartan fever bode well to 
the Protestant succession and the Kirk of Scotland.’ 

‘Both too well settled, I hope, in the minds of the subject,’ 
said I, ‘to be affected by old remembrances, on which we look 
back as on the portraits of our ancestors, without recollecting, 
while we gaze on them, any of the feuds by which the originals 
were animated while alive. But most happy should I be to 
light upon any topic to supply the place of the Highlands, Mr. 
Fairscribe. I have been just reflecting that the theme is 
becoming a little exhausted, and your experience may perhaps 
suppl i 

‘Ha—ha—ha, my experience supply!’ interrupted Mr. 
Fairscribe, with a laugh of derision. ‘Why, you might as 
well ask my son James’s experience to supply a case about 
thirlage. No-—no, my good friend, I have lived by the law 
and in the law all my life; and when you seek the impulses 
that make soldiers desert and shoot their sergeants and cor- 
porals, and Highland drovers dirk English graziers, to prove 
themselves men of fiery passions, it is not to a man like me 
you should come. I could tell you some tricks of my own 
trade, perhaps, and a queer story or two of estates that have 
been lost and recovered. But, to tell you the truth, I think 
you might do with your Muse of Fiction, as you call her, as 
many an honest man does with his own sons in flesh and 
blood.’ 

‘And how is that, my dear sir?’ 

‘Send her to India, to be sure. That is the true place for 
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a Scot to thrive in; and if you carry your story fifty years 
back, as there is nothing to hinder you, you will find as much 
shooting and stabbing there as ever was in the wild Highlands. 
If you want rogues, as they are so much in fashion with you, 
you have that gallant caste of adventurers who laid down 
their consciences at the Cape of Good Hope as they went out 
to India, and forgot to take them up again when they returned. 
Then, for great exploits, you have in the old history of India, 
before Europeans were numerous there, the most wonderful 
deeds, done by the least possible means, that perhaps the 
annals of the world can afford.’ 

‘I know it,’ said I, kindling at the ideas his speech in- 
spired. ‘I remember, in the delightful pages of Orme,* the 
interest which mingles in his narratives, from the very small 
number of English which are engaged. Each officer of a 
regiment becomes known to you by name—nay, the non- 
commissioned officers and privates acquire an individual share 
of interest. They are distinguished among the natives like 
the Spaniards among the Mexicans. What do I say? They 
are like Homer’s demigods among the warring mortals. Men 
like Clive and Cailliaud + influenced great events like Jove 
himself. Inferior officers are like Mars or Neptune, and the 
sergeants and corporals might well pass for demigods. Then 
the various religious costumes, habits, and manners of the 
people of Hindostan—the patient Hindoo, the warlike Rajah- 
poot, the haughty Moslemah, the savage and vindictive Malay. 
Glorious and unbounded subjects! The only objection is, 
that I have never been there, and know nothing at all about 
them.’ 

‘Nonsense, my good friend. You will tell us about them 
all the better that you know nothing of what you are saying. 
And come, we'll finish the bottle, and when Katie—her sisters 
go to the assembly—has given us tea, she will tell you the 
outline of the story of poor Menie Gray, whose picture you 
will see in the drawing-room, a distant relation of my father’s, 
who had, however, a handsome part of cousin Menie’s succes- 
sion. There are none living that can be hurt by the story now, 
though it was thought best to smother it up at the time, as 
indeed even the whispers about it led poor cousin Menie to 
live very retired. I mind her well when a child. There was 


* History of Military Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan, from the Year 
1745 to 1761, by Robert Orme [1763], 3 vols. 4to (Laing). 

t Clive, of Indian celebrity, born 1725, died 1774; and Frédéric Cailliaud, 
the French traveller in Africa, born 1787, died 1869 (Laing). 
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something very gentle, but rather tiresome, about poor cousin 
Menie.’ 

When we came into the drawing-room, my friend pointed 
to a picture which I had before noticed, without, however, its 
having attracted more than a passing look; now I regarded it 
with more attention. It was one of those portraits of the 
middle of the 18th century, in which artists endeavoured to 
conquer the stiffness of hoops and brocades, by throwing a 
fancy drapery around the figure, with loose folds like a mantle 
or dressing-gown, the stays, however, being retained, and the 
bosom displayed in a manner which shows that our mothers, 
like their daughters, were as liberal of their charms as the 
nature of their dress might permit. To this the well-known 
style of the period the features and form of the individual 
added, at first sight, little interest. It represented a hand- 
some woman of about thirty, her hair wound simply about her 
head, her features regular, and her complexion fair. But on 
looking more closely, especially after having had a hint that 
the original had been the heroine of a tale, I could observe 
a melancholy sweetness in the countenance, that seemed 
to speak of woes endured and injuries sustained with that 
resignation which women can and do sometimes display under 
the insults and ingratitude of those on whom they have 
bestowed their affections. 

‘Yes, she was an excellent and an ill-used woman,’ said Mr. 
Fairscribe, his eye fixed like mine on the picture. ‘She left 
our family not less, I daresay, than five thousand pounds, and 
I believe she died worth four times that sum; but it was 
divided among the nearest of kin, which was all fair.’ 

‘But her history, Mr. Fairscribe,’ said I; ‘to judge from 
her look, it must have been a melancholy one.’ 

‘You may say that, Mr. Croftangry. Melancholy enough, 
and extraordinary enough too. But,’ added he, swallowing in 
haste a cup of the tea which was presented to him, ‘I must 
away to my business: we cannot be gowffing all the morning, 
and telling old stories all the afternoon. Katie knows all the 
outs and the ins of cousin Menie’s adventures as well as I 
do, and when she has given you the particulars, then I am at 
your service, to condescend more articulately upon dates or 
particulars.’ 

Well, here was I, a gay old bachelor, left to hear a love 
tale from my young friend Katie Fairscribe, who, when she 
is not surrounded by a bevy of gallants, at which time, to my 
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thinking, she shows less to advantage, is as pretty, well- 
behaved, and unaffected a girl as you see tripping the new 
walks of Princes Street or Heriot Row. Old bachelorship so 
decided as mine has its privileges in such a téte-à-téte, providing 
you are, or can seem for the time, perfectly good-humoured and 
attentive, and do not ape the manners of your younger years, 
in attempting which you will only make yourself ridiculous. 
I don’t pretend to be so indifferent to the company of a pretty 
young woman as was desired by the poet, who wished to sit 
beside his mistress— 
As unconcern’d, as when 


Her infant beauty could beget 
Nor happiness nor pain. 


On the contrary, I can look on beauty and innocence as some- 
thing of which I know and esteem the value, without the 
desire or hope to make them my own. A young lady can 
afford to talk with an old stager like me without either artifice 
or affectation ; and we may maintain a species of friendship, the 
more tender, perhaps, because we are of different sexes, yet with 
which that distinction has very little to do. 

Now, I hear my wisest and most critical neighbour remark, 
‘Mr. Croftangry is in the way of doing a foolish thing. He 
is well to pass—Old Fairscribe knows to a penny what he is 
worth, and Miss Katie, with all her airs, may like the old brass 
that buys the new pan. I thought Mr. Croftangry was looking 
very cadgy when he came in to play a rubber with us last 
night. Poor gentleman, I am sure I should be sorry to see 
him make a fool of himself.’ | 

Spare your compassion, dear madam, there is not the least 
danger. The beaux yeux de ma cassette are not brilliant enough 
to make amends for the spectacles which must supply the 
dimness of my own. I am a little deaf too, as you know to 
your sorrow when we are partners; and if I could get a nymph 
to marry me with all these imperfections, who the deuce would 
. marry Janet MacEvoy? and from Janet MacEvoy Chrystal 
Croftangry will not part. 

Miss Katie Fairscribe gave me the tale of Menie Gray with 
much taste and simplicity, not attempting to suppress the 
feelings, whether of grief or resentment, which justly and 
naturally arose from the circumstances of the tale. Her father 
afterwards confirmed the principal outlines of the story, and 
furnished me with some additional circumstances, which Miss 
Katie had suppressed or forgotten. Indeed, I have learned on 
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this occasion what old Lintot meant when he told Pope that 
he used to propitiate the critics of importance, when he had a 
work in the press, by now and then letting them see a sheet 
of the blotted proof, or a few leaves of the original manuscript. 
Our mystery of authorship hath something about it so fascin- 
ating, that if you admit any one, however little he may pre- 
viously have been disposed to such studies, into your confidence, 
you will find that he considers himself as a party interested, 
and, if success follows, will think himself entitled to no incon- 
siderable share of the praise. ° 

The reader has seen that no one could have been naturally 
less interested than was my excellent friend Fairscribe in my 
lucubrations, when I first consulted him on the subject; but 
since he has contributed a subject to the work, he has become 
a most zealous coadjutor ; and, half-ashamed, I believe, yet half- 
proud, of the literary stock-company in which he has got a 
share, he never meets me without jogging my elbow, and 
dropping some mysterious hints, as, ‘I am saying, when will 
you give us any more of yon?’ or, ‘ Yon’s not a bad narrative 
—I like yon.’ 

Pray Heaven the reader may be of his opinion. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE tale of The Surgeon’s Daughter formed part of the Second 
[First] Series of Chronicles of the Canongate, published in 1827 ; 
but has been separated from the stories of The Highland Widow, 
etc., which it originally accompanied, and deferred to the close 
of this collection, for reasons which printers and publishers 
will understand, and which would hardly interest the general 
reader. 

The Author has nothing to say now in reference to this little 
novel, but that the principal incident on which it turns was 
narrated to him one morning at breakfast by his worthy friend, 
Mr. Train, of Castle Douglas, in Galloway, whose kind assist- 
ance he has so often had occasion to acknowledge in the course 
of these prefaces; and that the military friend who is alluded 
to as having furnished him with some information as to Eastern 
matters was Colonel James Ferguson of Huntly Burn, one of 
the sons of the venerable historian and philosopher of that 
name, which name he took the liberty of concealing under its 
Gaelic form of MacErries. W. S. 


ABBOTSFORD, Sept. 1831. 


THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER 


CHAPTER I 


When fainting Nature call’d for aid, 
And hovering Death prepared the blow, 
His vigorous remedy display’d 
The power of Art without the show. 
In Misery’s darkest caverns known, 
His useful care was ever nigh, 
Where hopeless Anguish pour’d his groan, 
And lonely Want retired to die ; 
No summons mock’d by cold delay, 
No petty gains disclaim’d by pride, 
The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day Epes 
AMUEL JOHNSON. 


THE exquisitely beautiful portrait which the Rambler has 
painted of his friend Levett well describes Gideon Gray and 
many other village doctors, from whom Scotland reaps more 
benefit, and to whom she is perhaps more ungrateful, than to 
any other class of men, excepting her schoolmasters. 

Such a rural man of medicine is usually the inhabitant of 
some petty borough or village, which forms the central point 
of his practice. But, besides attending to such cases as the 
village may afford, he is day and night at the service of every 
one who may command his assistance within a circle of forty 
miles in diameter, untraversed by roads in many directions, 
and including moors, mountains, rivers, and lakes. For late 
and dangerous journeys through an inaccessible country, for 
services of the most essential kind, rendered at the expense, or 
risk at least, of his own health and life, the Scottish village 
doctor receives at best a very moderate recompense, often one 
which is totally inadequate, and very frequently none whatso- 
ever. He has none of the ample resources proper to the 
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brothers of the profession in an English town. The burgesses 
of a Scottish borough are rendered, by their limited means of 
luxury, inaccessible to gout, surfeits, and all the comfortable 
chronic diseases which are attendant on wealth and indolence. 
Four years or so of abstemiousness enable them to stand an 
election dinner; and there is no hope of broken heads among 
a score or two of quiet electors, who settle the business over a 
table. There the mothers of the state never make a point 
of pouring, in the course of every revolving year, a certain 
quantity of doctor’s stuff through the bowels of their beloved 
children. Every old woman from the ‘townhead to the town- 
fit’ can prescribe a dose of salts or spread a plaster; and it is 
only when a fever or a palsy renders matters serious that the 
assistance of the doctor is invoked by his neighbours in the 
borough. 

But still the man of science cannot complain of inactivity or 
want of practice. If he does not find patients at his door, he 
seeks them through a wide circle. Like the ghostly lover of 
Bürgers Leonora, he mounts at midnight, and traverses in 
darkness paths which, to those less accustomed to them, seem 
formidable in daylight, through straits where the slightest 
aberration would plunge him into a morass, or throw him over 
a precipice, on to cabins which his horse might ride over with- 
out knowing they lay in his way, unless he happened to fall 
through the roofs. When he arrives at such a stately termina- 
tion of his journey, where his services are required either to 
bring a wretch into the world or prevent one from leaving it, 
the scene of misery is often such that, far from touching the 
hard-saved shillings which are gratefully offered to him, he be- 
stows his medicines as well as his attendance—for charity. I 
have heard the celebrated traveller, Mungo Park, who had 
experienced both courses of life, rather give the preference to 
travelling as a discoverer in Africa than to wandering by night 
and day the wilds of his native land in the capacity of a country 
medical practitioner. He mentioned having once upon a time 
rode forty miles, sat up all night, and successfully assisted a 
woman under influence of the primitive curse, for which his 
sole remuneration was a roasted potato and a draught of butter- 
milk. But his was not the heart which grudged the labour that 
relieved human misery. In short, there is no creature in Scot- 
land that works harder and is more poorly requited than the 
country doctor, unless perhaps it may be his horse. Yet the 
horse is, and indeed must be, hardy, active, and indefatigable, 
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in spite of a rough coat and indifferent condition; and so 
you will often find in his master, under an unpromising and 
blunt exterior, professional skill and enthusiasm, intelligence, 
humanity, courage, and science. 

Mr. Gideon Gray, surgeon in the village of Middlemas, 
situated in one of the midland counties of Scotland, led the 
rough, active, and ill-rewarded course of life which we have 
endeavoured to describe. He was a man between forty and 
fifty, devoted to his profession, and of such reputation in the 
medical world that he had been more than once, as opportuni- 
ties occurred, advised to exchange Middlemas and its meagre 
circle of practice for some of the larger towns in Scotland, or 
for Edinburgh itself. This advice he had always declined. 
He was a plain, blunt man, who did not love restraint, and was 
unwilling to subject himself to that which was exacted in polite 
society. He had not himself found out, nor had any friend 
hinted to him, that a slight touch of the cynic, in manner and 
habits, gives the physician, to the common eye, an air of 
authority which greatly tends to enlarge his reputation. Mr. 
Gray, or, as the country people called him, Doctor Gray (he 
might hold the title by diploma for what I know, though he 
only claimed the rank of Master of Arts), had few wants, and 
these were amply supplied by a professional income which 
generally approached two hundred pounds a-year, for which, 
upon an average, he travelled about five thousand miles on 
horseback in the course of the twelve months. Nay, so 
liberally did this revenue support himself and his ponies, 
called Pestle and Mortar, which he exercised alternately, that 
he took a damsel to share it, Jean Watson, namely, the cherry- 
cheeked daughter of an honest farmer, who, being herself one 
of twelve children, who had been brought up on an income of 
fourscore pounds a-year, never thought there could be poverty 
in more than double the sum; and looked on Gray, though 
now termed by irreverent youth the Old Doctor, as a very 
advantageous match. For several years they had no children, 
and it seemed as if Doctor Gray, who had so often assisted the 
efforts of the goddess Lucina, was never to invoke her in his 
own behalf. Yet his domestic roof was, on a remarkable 
occasion, decreed to be the scene where the goddess’s art was 
required. 

Late of an autumn evening three old women might be 
observed plying their aged limbs through the single street of 
the village at Middlemas towards the honoured door, which, 
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fenced off from the vulgar causeway, was defended by a broken 
paling, inclosing two slips of ground, half arable, half overrun 
with an abortive attempt at shrubbery. The door itself was 
blazoned with the name of Gideon Gray, M.A., Surgeon, ete. ete. 
Some of the idle young fellows who had been a minute or two 
before loitering at the other end of the street before the door 
of the ale-house (for the pretended inn deserved no better name) 
now accompanied the old dames with shouts of laughter, excited 
by their unwonted agility; and with bets on the winner, as 
loudly expressed as if they had been laid at the starting-post 
of Middlemas races. ‘Half-a-mutchkin on Luckie Simson!’ 
‘Auld Peg Tamson against the field!’ ‘Mair speed, Alison 
Jaup, yell tak the wind out of them yet!’ ‘Canny against 
the hill, lasses, or we may have a brusten auld carline amang 
ye!’ These, and a thousand such gibes, rent the air, without 
being noticed, or even heard, by the anxious racers, whose 
object of contention seemed to be which should first reach the 
doctor’s door. 

‘Guide us, doctor, what can be the matter now?’ said Mrs. 
Gray, whose character was that of a good-natured simpleton ; 
‘here’s Peg Tamson, Jean Simson, and Alison Jaup running a 
race on the Hie Street of the burgh !’ 

The doctor, who had but the moment before hung his wet 
greatcoat before the fire (for he was just dismounted from a 
long journey), hastened downstairs, auguring some new occa- 
sion for his services, and happy that, from the character of 
the messengers, it was likely to be within burgh, and not 
landward. | 

He had just reached the door as Luckie Simson, one of the 
racers, arrived in the little area before it. She had got the 
start and kept it, but at the expense for the time of her 
power of utterance; for, when she came in presence of the 
doctor, she stood blowing like a grampus, her loose toy flying 
back from her face, making the most violent efforts to speak, 
but without the power of uttering a single intelligible word. 

Peg Thomson whipped in before her. ‘The leddy, sir—the 
leddy á 

‘Instant help—instant help——’ screeched, rather than 
uttered, Alison Jaup; while Luckie Simson, who had certainly 
won the race, found words to claim the prize which had set them 
all in motion. ‘And I hope, sir, you will recommend me to be 
the sick-nurse ; I was here to bring you the tidings lang before 
ony o’ thae lazy queans.’ 
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Loud were the counter protestations of the two competitors, 
and loud the laugh of the idle ‘loons’ who listened at a little 
distance. 

‘Hold your tongue, ye flyting fools,’ said the doctor; ‘and 
you, ye idle rascals, if I come out among you > So saying, 
he smacked his long-lashed whip with great emphasis, producing 
much the effect of the celebrated Quos ego of Neptune, in the 
First Æneid. ‘And now,’ said the doctor, ‘where or who is 
this lady ?’ 

The question was scarce necessary; for a plain carriage, 
with four horses, came at a foot’s-pace towards the door of the 
doctor’s house, and the old women, now more at their ease, 
gave the doctor to understand that the gentleman thought 
the accommodation of the Swan Inn totally unfit for his lady’s 
rank and condition, and had, by their advice (each claiming the 
merit of the suggestion), brought her here, to experience the 
hospitality of the ‘west room’—a spare apartment in which 
Doctor Gray occasionally accommodated such patients as he 
desired to keep for a space of time under his own eye. 

There were two persons only in the vehicle. The one, a 
gentleman in a riding-dress, sprung out, and having received 
from the doctor an assurance that the lady would receive 
tolerable accommodation in his house, he lent assistance to his 
companion to leave the carriage, and with great apparent 
satisfaction saw her safely deposited in a decent sleeping- 
apartment, and under the respectable charge of the doctor 
and his lady, who assured him once more of every species of 
attention. To bind their promise more firmly, the stranger 
slipped a purse of twenty guineas (for this story chanced in 
the golden age) into the hand of the doctor, as an earnest of 
the most liberal recompense, and requested he would spare no 
expense in providing all that was necessary or desirable for a 
person in the lady’s condition, and .for the helpless being to 
whom she might immediately be expected to give birth. He 
then said he would retire to the inn, where he begged a 
message might instantly acquaint him with the expected 
change in the lady’s situation. 

‘She is of rank,’ he said, ‘and a foreigner; let no expense 
be spared. We designed to have reached Edinburgh, but were 
forced to turn off the road by an accident.’ Once more he 
said, ‘Let no expense be spared, and manage that she may 
travel as soon as possible.’ 

‘That,’ said the doctor, ‘is past my control. Nature must 
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not be hurried, and she avenges herself of every attempt to 
do so.’ 

‘But art,’ said the stranger, ‘can do much,’ and he proffered 
a second purse, which seemed as heavy as the first. 

' ‘Art,’ said the doctor, ‘may be recompensed, but cannot 
be purchased. You have already paid me more than enough 
to take the utmost care I can of your lady; should I accept 
more money, it could only be for promising, by implication at 
least, what is beyond my power to perform. Every possible 
care shall be taken of your lady, and that affords the best 
chance of her being speedily able to travel. Now, go you to 
the inn, sir, for I may be instantly wanted, and we have not 
yet provided either an attendant for the lady or a nurse for 
the child ; but both shall be presently done.’ 

‘Yet a moment, doctor—what languages do you understand?’ 

‘Latin and French I can speak indifferently, and so as to 
be understood ; and I read a little Italian.’ 

‘But no Portuguese or Spanish?’ continued the stranger. 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘That is unlucky. But you may make her understand you 
by means of French. Take notice, you are to comply with her 
request in everything; if you want means to do so, you may 
apply to me.’ 

‘May I ask, sir, by what name the lady is to be——’ 

‘It is totally indifferent,’ said the stranger, interrupting the 
question ; ‘you shall know it at more leisure.’ 

So saying, he threw his ample cloak about him, turning 
himself half round to assist the operation, with an air which 
the doctor would have found it difficult to imitate, and walked 
down the street to the little inn. Here he paid and dismissed 
the postilions, and shut himself up in an apartment, ordering . 
no one to be admitted till the doctor should call. 

The doctor, when he returned to his patient’s apartment, 
found his wife in great surprise, which, as is usual with persons 
of her character, was not unmixed with fear and anxiety. 

‘She cannot speak a word like a Christian being,’ said Mrs. 
Gray. 

‘IT know it,’ said the doctor. 

‘But she threeps to keep on a black fause-face, and skirls 
if we offer to take it away.’ 

‘Well, then, let her wear it. What harm will it do?’ 

‘Harm, doctor! Was ever honest woman brought to bed 
with a fause-face on ?’ 
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‘Seldom, perhaps. But, Jean, my dear, those who are not 
quite honest must be brought to bed all the same as those who 
are, and we are not to endanger the poor thing’s life by con- 
tradicting her whims at present.’ 

Approaching the sick woman’s bed, he observed that she 
indeed wore a thin silk mask, of the kind which do such un- 
common service in the Elder Comedy ; such as women of rank 
still wore in travelling, but certainly never in the situation of 
this poor lady. It would seem she had sustained importunity 
on the subject, for when she saw the doctor she put her hand 
to her face, as if she was afraid he would insist on pulling off 
the vizard. He hastened to say, in tolerable French, that her 
will should be a law to them in every respect, and that she 
was at perfect liberty to wear the mask till it was her pleasure 
to lay it aside. She understood him; for she replied, by a 
very imperfect attempt, in the same language, to express her 
gratitude for the permission, as she seemed to regard it, of 
retaining her disguise. 

The doctor proceeded to other arrangements; and, for the 
satisfaction of those readers who may love minute information, 
we record that Luckie Simson, the first in the race, carried as 
a prize the situation of sick-nurse beside the delicate patient ; 
that Peg Thomson was permitted the privilege of recommending 
her good-daughter, Bet Jamieson, to be wet-nurse ; and an oe, 
or grandchild, of Luckie Jaup was hired to assist in the 
increased drudgery of the family; the doctor thus, like a 
practised minister, dividing among his trusty adherents such 
good things as fortune placed at his disposal. 

About one in the morning the doctor made his appearance at 
the Swan Inn, and acquainted the stranger gentleman that he 
wished him joy of being the father of a healthy boy, and that 
the mother was, in the usyal phrase, as well as could be expected. 

The stranger heard the news with seeming satisfaction, and 
then exclaimed, ‘He must be christened, doctor—he must be 
christened instantly.’ 

‘There can be no hurry for that,’ said the doctor. 

‘ We think otherwise,’ said the stranger, cutting his argu- 
ment short. ‘I am a Catholic, doctor, and as I may be obliged 
to leave this place before the lady is able to travel, I desire to 
see my child received into the pale of the church. There is, I 
understand, a Catholic priest in this wretched place?’ 

‘There is a Catholic gentleman, sir, Mr. Goodriche, who is 
reported to be in orders.’ 
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‘I commend your caution, doctor,’ said the stranger: ‘it is- 
dangerous to be too positive on any subject. I will bring that 
same Mr. Goodriche to your house to-morrow.’ 

Gray hesitated fora moment. ‘I am a Presbyterian Pro- 
testant, sir,’ he said, ‘a friend to the constitution as established 
in church and state, as I have a good right, having drawn his 
Majesty’s pay, God bless him, for four years, as surgeon’s mate 
in the Cameronian regiment,.as my regimental Bible and com- 
mission can testify. But although I be bound especially to 
abhor all trafficking or trinketing with Papists, yet I will not 
stand in the way of a tender conscience. Sir, you may call 
with Mr. Goodriche when you please at my house; and un- 
doubtedly, you being, as I suppose, the father of the child, 
you will arrange matters as you please; only, Ido not desire 
to be thought an abettor or countenancer of any part of the 
Popish ritual.’ 

‘Enough, sir,’ said the stranger, haughtily, ‘we understand 
each other.’ 

The next day he appeared at the doctor’s house with Mr. 
Goodriche, and two persons understood to belong to that 
reverend gentleman’s communion. The party were shut up in 
an apartment with the infant, and it may be presumed that 
the solemnity of baptism was administered to the unconscious 
being thus strangely launched upon the world. When the 
priest and witnesses had retired, the strange gentleman in- 
formed Mr. Gray that, as the lady had been pronounced unfit 
for travelling for several days, he was himself about to leave the 
neighbourhood, but would return thither in the space of ten 
days, when he hoped to find his companion able to leave it. 

‘And by what name are we to call the child and mother?’ 

‘The infant’s name is Richard.’ 

‘But it must have some surname; so must the Jady—she 
cannot reside in my house, yet be without a name.’ 

‘Call them by the name of your town here—Middlemas, I 
think it is?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Middlemas is the name of the mother, and 
Richard Middlemas of the child—and I am Matthew Middlemas, 
at your service. This,’ he continued, ‘will provide Mrs. Middle- 
mas in everything she may wish to possess—or assist her in 
case of accidents.’ With that he placed £100 in Mr. Gray’s 
hand, who rather scrupled receiving it, saying, ‘He supposed 
the lady was qualified to be her own purse-bearer.’ 
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‘The worst in the world, I assure you, doctor,’ replied the 
stranger. ‘If she wished to change that piece of paper, she 
would scarce know how many guineas she should receive for it. 
No, Mr. Gray, I assure you you will find Mrs. Middleton— 
Middlemas—what did I call her ?—as ignorant of the affairs of 
this world as any one you have met with in your practice. So 
you will please to be her treasurer and administrator for the 
time, as for a patient that is incapable to look after her own 
affairs.’ 

This was spoke, as it struck Dr. Gray, in rather a haughty 
and supercilious manner. The words intimated nothing in 
themselves more than the same desire of preserving incognito 
which might be gathered from all the rest of the stranger's 
conduct; but the manner seemed to say, ‘I am not a person 
to be questioned by any one. What I say must be received 
without comment, how little soever you may believe or under- 
stand it.’ It strengthened Gray in his opinion, that he had 
before him a case either of seduction or of private marriage, 
betwixt persons of the very highest rank; and the whole 
bearing, both of the lady and the gentleman, confirmed his 
suspicions. It was not in his nature to be troublesome or 
inquisitive, but he could not fail to see that the lady wore no 
marriage-ring; and her deep sorrow and perpetual tremor 
seemed to indicate an unhappy creature who had lost the pro- 
tection of parents without acquiring a legitimate right to that 
of a husband. He was therefore somewhat anxious when Mr. 
Middlemas, after a private conference of some length with the 
lady, bade him farewell. It is true, he assured him of his 
return within ten days, being the very shortest space which 
Gray could be prevailed upon to assign for any prospect of the 
lady being moved with safety. 

‘I trust in Heaven that he will return,’ said Gray to him- 
self, ‘but there is too much mystery about all this for the 
matter being a plain and well-meaning transaction. If he in- 
tends to treat this poor thing as many a poor girl has been 
used before, I hope that my house will not be the scene in 
which he chooses to desert her. The leaving the money has 
somewhat a suspicious aspect, and looks as if my friend were | 
in the act of making some compromise with his conscience. 
Well, I must hope the best. Meantime my path plainly is to 
do what I can for the poor lady’s benefit.’ 

Mr. Gray visited his patient shortly after Mr. Middlemas’s 
departure—as soon, indeed, as he could be admitted. He 
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found her in violent agitation. Gray’s experience dictated the 
best mode of relief and tranquillity. He caused her infant to 
be brought to her. She wept over it for a long time, and 
the violence of her agitation subsided under the influence of 
parental feelings, which, from her appearance of extreme youth, 
she must have experienced for the first time. 

The observant physician could, after this paroxysm, remark 
that his patient’s mind was chiefly occupied in computing the 
passage of the time, and anticipating the period when the 
return of her husband—if husband he was—might be expected. 
She consulted almanacks, inquired concerning distances, though 
so cautiously as to make it evident she desired to give no 
indication of the direction of her companion’s journey, and 
repeatedly compared her watch with those of others, exercising, 
it was evident, all that delusive species of mental arithmetic 
by which mortals attempt to accelerate the passage of time 
while they calculate his progress. At other times she wept 
anew over her child, which was by all judges pronounced as 
goodly an infant as needed to be seen; and Gray sometimes 
observed that she murmured sentences to the unconscious 
infant, not only the words, but the very sound and accents, of 
which were strange to him, and which, in particular, he knew 
not to be Portuguese. 

Mr. Goodriche, the Catholic priest, demanded access to her 
upon one occasion. She at first declined his visit, but after- 
wards received it, under the idea, perhaps, that he might have 
news from Mr. Middlemas, as he called himself. The interview 
was a very short one, and the priest left the lady’s apartment 
in displeasure, which his prudence could scarce disguise from 
Mr. Gray. He never returned, although the lady’s condition 
would have made his attentions and consolations necessary, 
had she been a member of the Catholic Church. 

Our doctor began at length to suspect his fair guest was a 
Jewess, who had yielded up her person and affections to one of 
a different religion; and the peculiar style of her beautiful 
countenance went to enforce this opinion. The circumstance 
made no difference to Gray, who saw only her distress and 
desolation, and endeavoured to remedy both to the utmost of 
his power. He was, however, desirous to conceal it from his 
wife and the others around the sick person, whose prudence 
and liberality of thinking might be more justly doubted. He 
therefore so regulated her diet that she could not be either 
offended or brought under suspicion by any of the articles for- 
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bidden by the Mosaic law being presented to her. In other 
respects than what concerned her health or convenience, he had 
but little intercourse with her. 

The space passed within which the stranger’s return to the 
borough had been so anxiously expected by his female com- 
panion. The disappointment occasioned by his non-arrival was 
manifested in the convalescent by inquietude, which was at 
first mingled with peevishness, and afterwards with doubt and 
fear. When two or three days had passed without message or 
letter of any kind, Gray himself became anxious, both on his 
own account and the poor lady’s, lest the stranger should have 
actually entertained the idea of deserting this defenceless and 
probably injured woman. He longed to have some communi- 
cation with her, which might enable him to judge what 
inquiries could be made, or what else was most fitting to be 
done. But so imperfect was the poor young woman’s know- 
ledge of the French language, and perhaps so unwilling she 
herself to throw any light on her situation, that every attempt 
of this kind proved abortive. When Gray asked questions con- 
cerning any subject which appeared to approach to explanation, 
he observed she usually answered him by shaking her head, in 
token of not understanding what he said; at other times by 
silence and with tears, and sometimes referring him to Monsieur. 

For Monsieur’s arrival, then, Gray began to become very 
impatient, as that which alone could put an end to a disagree- 
able species of mystery, which the good company of the borough 
began now to make the principal subject of their gossip ; some 
blaming Gray for taking foreign ‘landloupers’ into his house, on 
the subject of whose morals the most serious doubts might be 
entertained ; others envying the ‘bonny hand’ the doctor was 
like to make of it, by having disposal of the wealthy stranger’s 
travelling funds—a circumstance which could not be well con- 
cealed from the public, when the honest man’s expenditure for 
trifling articles of luxury came far to exceed its ordinary bounds. 

The conscious probity of the honest doctor enabled him to 
despise this sort of tittle-tattle, though the secret knowledge 
of its existence could not be agreeable to him. He went his 
usual rounds with his usual perseverance, and waited with 
patience until time should throw light on the subject and 
history of his lodger. It was now the fourth week after her 
confinement, and the recovery of the stranger might be con- 
sidered as perfect, when Gray, returning from one of his ten- 
mile visits, saw a post-chaise and four horses at the door. 
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‘This man has returned,’ he said, ‘and my suspicions have 
done him less than justice.’ With that he spurred his horse, 
a signal which the trusty steed obeyed the more readily as its 
progress was in the direction of the stable door. But when, 
dismounting, the doctor hurried into his own house, it seemed 
to him that the departure as well as the arrival of this dis- 
tressed lady was destined to bring confusion to his peaceful 
dwelling. Several idlers had assembled about his door, and 
two or three had impudently thrust themselves forward almost 
into the passage to listen to a confused altercation which was 
heard from within. 

The doctor hastened forward, the foremost of the intruders 
retreating in confusion on his approach, while he caught the 
tones of his wife’s voice, raised to a pitch which he knew by 
experience boded no good ; for Mrs. Gray, good-humoured and 
tractable in general, could sometimes perform the high part in 
a matrimonial duet. Having much more confidence in his 
wife’s good intentions than her prudence, he lost no time in 
pushing into the parlour, to take the matter into his own 
hands. Here he found his helpmate at the head of the whole 
militia of the sick lady’s apartment—that is, wet-nurse, and 
sick-nurse, and girl of all work—engaged in violent dispute 
with two strangers. The one was a dark-featured elderly man, 
with an eye of much sharpness and severity of expression, 
which now seemed partly quenched by a mixture of grief and 
mortification. The other, who appeared actively sustaining 
the dispute with Mrs. Gray, was a stout, bold-looking, hard- 
faced person, armed with pistols, of which he made rather an- 
unnecessary and ostentatious display. 

‘Here is my husband, sir,’ said Mrs. Gray, in a tone of 
triumph, for she had the grace to believe the doctor one of the 
greatest men living—‘here is the doctor; let us see what you 
will say now.’ 

‘Why, just what I said before, ma’am,’ answered the man, 
‘which is, that my warrant must be obeyed. It is regular, 
ma’am—regular.’ 

So saying, he struck the forefinger of his right hand against 
a paper which he held towards Mrs. Gray with his left. 

‘Address yourself to me, if you please, sir,’ said the doctor, 
seeing that he ought to lose no time in removing the cause into 
the proper court. ‘I am the master of this house, sir, and I 
wish to know the cause of this visit.’ 

‘My business is soon told,’ said the man. ‘I am a king’s 
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messenger, and this lady has treated me as if I was a baron- 
bailie’s officer.’ 

‘That is not the question, sir,’ replied the doctor. ‘If you 
are a king’s messenger, where is your warrant, and what do 
you propose to do here?’ At the same time he whispered the 
little wench to call Mr. Lawford, the town-clerk, to come thither 
as fast as he possibly could. The good-daughter of Peg Thom- 
son started off with an activity worthy of her mother-in-law.* 

‘There is my warrant,’ said the official, ‘and you may satisfy 
yourself,’ 

‘The shameless loon dare not tell the doctor his errand,’ 
said Mrs. Gray, exultingly. 

‘A bonny errand it is,’ said old Luckie Simson, ‘to carry 
away a lying-in woman, as a gled would do a clocking-hen.’ 

‘A woman no a month delivered,’ echoed the nurse Jamieson. 

‘Twenty-four days eight hours and seven minutes to a 
second,’ said Mrs. Gray. 

The doctor, having looked over the warrant, which was 
regular, began to be afraid that the females of his family, in 
their zeal for defending the character of their sex, might be 
stirred up into some sudden fit of mutiny, and therefore com- 
manded them to be silent. 

‘This,’ he said, ‘is a warrant for arresting the bodies of 
Richard Tresham and of Zilia de Mongada, on account of high 
treason. Sir, I have served his Majesty, and this is not a 
house in which traitors are harboured. I know nothing of any 
of these two persons, nor have I ever heard even their names.’ 

‘But the lady whom you have received into your family,’ 
said the messenger, ‘is Zilia de Moncada, and here stands her 
father, Matthias de Moncada, who will make oath to it.’ 

‘If this be true,’ said Mr. Gray, looking towards the alleged 
officer, ‘you have taken a singular duty on you. It is neither 
my habit to deny my own actions nor to oppose the laws of 
the land. There is a lady in this house slowly recovering from 
confinement, having become under this roof the mother of a’ 
healthy child. If she be the person described in this warrant, 
and this gentleman’s daughter, I must surrender her to the 
laws of the country.’ 

Here the Esculapian militia were once more in motion. 

‘Surrender, Doctor Gray! It’s a shame to hear you speak, 
and you that lives by women and weans, abune your other 
means !’ so exclaimed his fair better part. 


* [Compare p. 7.] 
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‘I wonder to hear the doctor!’ said the younger nurse ; 
‘there’s no a wife in the town would believe it o’ him.’ 

‘I aye thought the doctor was a man till this moment,’ said 
Luckie Simson ; ‘but I believe him now to be an auld wife, 
little baulder than mysell ; and I dinna wonder now that poor 
Mrs. Gray : 

‘Hold your peace, you foolish women,’ said the doctor. 
‘Do you think this business is not bad enough already, that 
you are making it worse with your senseless claver? Gentle- 
men, this is a very sad case. Here is a warrant for a high 
crime against a poor creature who is little fit to be moved 
from one house to another, much more dragged to a prison. 
I tell you plainly, that I think the execution of this arrest may 
cause her death. It is your business, sir, if you be really her 
father, to consider what you can do to soften this matter rather 
than drive it on.’ 

‘Better death than dishonour,’ replied the stern-looking old 
man, with a voice as harsh as his aspect ; ‘and you, messenger,’ 
he continued, ‘look what you do, and execute the warrant at 
your peril.’ 

‘You hear,’ said the man, appealing to the doctor himself, 
‘IT must have immediate access to the lady.’ 

‘In a lucky time,’ said Mr. Gray, ‘here comes the town- 
clerk. You are very welcome, Mr. Lawford. Your opinion 
here is much wanted as a man of law, as well as of sense and 
humanity. I was never more glad to see you in all my life.’ 

He then rapidly stated the case; and the messenger, under- 
standing the new-comer to be a man of some authority, again 
exhibited his warrant. 

‘This is a very sufficient and valid warrant, Dr. Gray,’ 
replied the man of law. ‘Nevertheless, if you are disposed to 
make oath that instant removal would be unfavourable to the 
lady’s health, unquestionably she must remain here, suitably 
guarded.’ 

‘It is not so much the mere act of locomotion which I am 
afraid of,’ said the surgeon ; ‘but I am free to depone, on soul 
and conscience, that the shame and fear of her father’s anger, 
and the sense of the affront of such an arrest, with terror for 
its consequences, may occasion violent and dangerous illness— 
even death itself.’ 

‘The father must see the daughter, though they may have 
quarrelled,’ said Mr. Lawford; ‘the officer of justice must 
execute his warrant, though it should frighten the criminal to 
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death ; these evils are only contingent, not direct and immediate 
consequences. You must give up the lady, Mr. Gray, though 
your hesitation is very natural.’ 

‘ At least, Mr. Lawford, I ought to be certain that the person 
in my house is the party they search for.’ 

‘Admit me to her apartment,’ replied the man whom the 
messenger termed Moncada. 

The messenger, whom the presence of Lawford had made 
something more placid, began to become impudent once more. 
He hoped, he said, by means of his female prisoner, to acquire 
the information necessary to apprehend the more guilty person. 
If more delays were thrown in his way, that information might 
come too late, and he would make all who were accessary to 
such delay responsible for the consequences. 

‘And I,’ said Mr. Gray, ‘though I were to be brought to the 
gallows for it, protest that this course may be the murder of 
my patient. Can bail not be taken, Mr. Lawford ?’ 

‘Not in cases of high treason,’ said the official person ; and 
then continued in a confidential tone, ‘Come, Mr. Gray, we all 
know you to be a person well affected to our royal sovereign 
King George and the Government ; but you must not push this 
too far, lest you bring yourself into trouble, which everybody 
in Middlemas would be sorry for. The forty-five has not been 
so far gone by but we can remember enough of warrants of 
high treason—ay, and ladies of quality committed upon such 
charges. But they were all favourably dealt with— Lady 
Ogilvy, Lady MacIntosh, Flora Macdonald, and all. No doubt 
this gentleman knows what he is doing, and has assurances of 
the young lady’s safety. So you must just jouk and let the 
jaw gae by, as we say.’ 

‘Follow me, then, gentlemen,’ said Gideon, ‘and you shall 
see the young lady’; and then, his strong features working 
with emotion at anticipation of the distress which he was about 
to inflict, he led the way up the small staircase, and, opening the 
door, said to Mongada, who had followed him, ‘This is your 
daughter's only place of refuge, in which I am, alas! too weak to 
be her protector. Enter, sir, if your conscience will permit you.’ 

The stranger turned on him a scowl, into which it seemed 
as if he would willingly have thrown the power of the fabled 
basilisk. Then stepping proudly forward, he stalked into the 
room. He was followed by Lawford and Gray at a little 
distance. The messenger remained in the doorway. The un- 
happy young woman had heard the disturbance, and guessed 
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the cause too truly. It is possible she might even have seen 
the strangers on their descent from the carriage. When they 
entered the room she was on her knees, beside an easy-chair, 
her face in a silk wrapper that was hung over it. The man 
called Moncada uttered a single word; by the accent it might 
have been something equivalent to ‘wretch,’ but none knew its 
import. The female gave a convulsive shudder, such as that 
by which a half-dying soldier is affected on receiving a second 
wound. But, without minding her emotion, Moncada seized 
her by the arm, and with little gentleness raised her to her 
feet, on which she seemed to stand only because she was sup- 
ported by his strong grasp. He then pulled from her face the 
mask which she had hitherto worn. The poor creature still 
endeavoured to shroud her face, by covering it with her left 
hand, as the manner in which she was held prevented her from 
using the aid of the right. With little effort her father secured 
that hand also, which, indeed, was of itself far too little to 
serve the purpose of concealment, and showed her beautiful 
face, burning with blushes and covered with tears. 

‘You, alcalde, and you, surgeon,’ he said to Lawford and 
Gray, with a foreign action and accent, ‘this woman is my 
daughter, the same Zilia Moncada who is signalled in that 
protocol. Make way, and let me carry her where her crimes 
may be atoned for.’ 

‘Are you that person’s daughter ?’ said Lawford to the lady. 

‘She understands no English, said Gray; and addressing 
his patient in French, conjured her to let him know whether 
she was that man’s daughter or not, assuring her of protection 
if the fact were otherwise. The answer was murmured faintly, 
but was too distinctly intelligible—‘ He was her father.’ 

All farther title of interference seemed now ended. The 
messenger arrested his prisoner, and, with some delicacy, re- 
quired the assistance of the females to get her conveyed to the 
carriage in waiting. 

Gray again interfered. ‘You will not,’ he said, ‘separate 
the mother and the infant ?’ 

Zilia de Moncada heard the question (which, being addressed 
to the father, Gray had inconsiderately uttered in French), and 
it seemed as if it recalled to her recollection the existence of 
the helpless creature to which she had given birth, forgotten 
for a moment amongst the accumulated horrors of her father’s 
presence. She uttered a shriek, expressing poignant grief, and 
turned her eyes on her father with the most intense supplication. 
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‘To the parish with the bastard !’ said Moncada; while the 
helpless mother sunk lifeless into the arms of the females, who 
had now gathered round her. 

‘That will not pass, sir,’ said Gideon. ‘If you are father to 
that lady, you must be grandfather to the helpless child ; and 
you must settle in some manner for its future provision, or 
refer us to some responsible person.’ 

Mongada looked towards Lawford, who expressed himself 
satisfied of the propriety of what Gray said. 

‘I object not to pay for whatever the wretched child may 
require, he said; ‘and if you, sir,’ addressing Gray, ‘choose to 
take charge of him, and breed him up, you shall have what 
will better your living.’ 

The doctor was about to refuse a charge so uncivilly offered ; 
but after a moment’s reflection he replied, ‘I think so in- 
differently of the proceedings I have witnessed, and of those 
concerned in them, that, if the mother desires that I should 
retain the charge of this child, I will not refuse to do so.’ 

Moncada spoke to his daughter, who was just beginning to 
recover from her swoon, in the same language in which he had 
first addressed her. The proposition which he made seemed 
highly acceptable, as she started from the arms of the females, 
and, advancing to Gray, seized his hand, kissed it, bathed it in 
her tears, and seemed reconciled, even in parting with her 
child, by the consideration that the infant was to remain under 
his guardianship. 

‘Good, kind man,’ she said in her indifferent French, ‘you 
have saved both mother and child.’ 

The father, meanwhile, with mercantile deliberation, placed 
in Mr. Lawford’s hands notes and bills to the amount of a 
thousand pounds, which he stated was to be vested for the 
child’s use, and advanced in such portions as his board and 
education might require. In the event of any correspondence 
on his account being necessary, as in case of death or the like, 
he directed that communication should be made to Signior 
Matthias Moncada, under cover to a certain banking-house in 
London. 

‘But beware,’ he said to Gray, ‘how you trouble me about 
these concerns, unless in case of absolute necessity.’ 

‘You need not fear, sir,’ replied Gray : ‘I have seen nothing 
to-day which can induce me to desire a more intimate corre- 
spondence with you than may be indispensable.’ 

While Lawford drew up a proper minute of this transaction, 

XXV 2 
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by which he himself and Gray were named trustees for the 
child, Mr. Gray attempted to restore to the lady the balance 
of the considerable sum of money which Tresham (if such was 
his real name) had formerly deposited with him. With every 
species of gesture by which hands, eyes, and even feet, could 
express rejection, as well as in her own broken French, she 
repelled the proposal of reimbursement, while she entreated 
that Gray would consider the money as his own property ; and 
at the same time forced upon him a ring set with brilliants, 
which seemed of considerable value. The father then spoke to 
her a few stern words, which she heard with an air of mingled 
agony and submission. 

‘I have given her a few minutes to see and weep over the 
miserable being which has been the seal of her dishonour,’ said 
the stern father. ‘Let us retire and leave her alone. You,’ 
to the messenger, ‘ watch the door of the room on the outside.’ 

Gray, Lawford, and Moncada retired to the parlour accord- 
ingly, where they waited in silence, each busied with his own 
reflections, till, within the space of half an hour, they received 
information that the lady was ready to depart. 

‘It is well,’ replied Moncada ; ‘I am glad she has yet sense 
enough left to submit to that which needs must be.’ 

So saying, he ascended the stair, and returned, leading 
down his daughter, now again masked and veiled. As she 
passed Gray she uttered the words, ‘My child—my child!’ in 
a tone of unutterable anguish; then entered the carriage, 
which was drawn up as close to the door of the doctor’s house 
as the little inclosure would permit. The messenger, mounted 
on a led horse, and accompanied by a servant and assistant, 
followed the carriage, which drove rapidly off, taking the road 
which leads to Edinburgh. All who had witnessed this strange 
scene now departed to make their conjectures, and some to 
count their gains; for money had been distributed among the 
females who had attended on the lady with so much liberality 
as considerably to reconcile them to the breach of the rights 
of womanhood inflicted by the precipitate removal of the 
patient. 


CHAPTER II 


THE last cloud of dust which the wheels of the carriage had 
raised was dissipated, when dinner, which claims a share of 
human thoughts even in the midst of the most marvellous and 
affecting incidents, recurred to those of Mrs. Gray. 

‘Indeed, doctor, you will stand glowering out of the window 
till some other patient calls for you, and then have to set off 
without your dinner. And I hope Mr. Lawford will take pot- 
luck with us, for it is just his own hour; and indeed we had 
something rather better than ordinary for this poor lady—lamb 
and spinage and a veal florentine.’ 

The surgeon started as from a dream, and joined in his wife’s 
hospitable request, to which Lawford willingly assented. 

We will suppose the meal finished, a bottle of old and gener- 
ous Antigua upon the table, and a modest little punch-bowl 
judiciously replenished for the accommodation of the doctor 
and his guest. Their conversation naturally turned on the 
strange scene which they had witnessed, and the town-clerk 
took considerable merit for his presence of mind. 

‘I am thinking, doctor,’ said he, ‘you might have brewed a 
bitter browst to yourself if I had not come in as I did.’ 

‘Troth, and it might very well so be,’ answered Gray ; ‘for, 
to tell you the truth, when I saw yonder fellow vapouring with 
his pistols among the women folk in my own house, the old 
Cameronian spirit began to rise in me, and little thing would 
have made me cleek to the poker.’ 

‘ Hoot—hoot ! that would never have done. Na—na,’ said 
the man of law, ‘this was a case where a little prudence was 
worth all the pistols and pokers in the world.’ 

‘And that was just what I thought when I sent to you, 
Clerk Lawford,’ said the doctor. 

‘A wiser man he could not have called on to a difficult 
case,’ added Mrs. Gray, as she sat with her work at a little 
distance from the table. 
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‘Thanks t’ye, and here’s t’ye, my good neighbour,’ answered 
the scribe ; ‘will you not let me help you to another glass of 
punch, Mrs. Gray?’ This being declined, he proceeded. ‘I 
am jalousing that the messenger and his warrant were just 
brought in to prevent any opposition. Ye saw how quietly he 
behaved after I had laid down the law; I'll never believe the 
lady is in any risk from him. But the father is a dour chield ; 
depend upon it, he has bred up the young filly on the curb- 
rein, and that has made the poor thing start off the course. I 
should not be surprised that he took her abroad and shut her 
up in a convent.’ 

‘Hardly,’ replied Doctor Gray, ‘if it be true, as I suspect, 
that both the father and daughter are of the Jewish persuasion.’ 

‘A Jew!’ said Mrs. Gray; ‘and have I been taking a’ this 
fyke about a Jew? I thought she seemed to gie a scunner at 
the eggs and bacon that Nurse Simson spoke about to her. 
But I thought Jews had aye had lang beards, and yon man’s face 
is just like one of our ain folks’. I have seen the doctor with 
a langer beard himsell, when he has not had leisure to shave.’ 

‘That might have been Mr. Moncada’s case,’ said Lawford, 
‘for he seemed to have had a hard journey. But the Jews are 
often very respectable people, Mrs. Gray ; they have no terri- 
torial property, because the law is against them there, but they 
have a good hank in the money market—plenty of stock in 
the funds, Mrs. Gray; and, indeed, I think this poor young 
woman is better with her ain father, though he be a Jew and a 
dour chield into the bargain, than she would have been with 
the loon that wranged her, who is, by your account, Dr. Gray, 
baith a Papist and a rebel. The Jews are well attached to 
government ; they hate the Pope, the Devil, and the Pretender 
as much as any honest man among ourselves.’ 

‘I cannot admire either of the gentlemen,’ said Gideon. 
. ‘But it is but fair to say, that I saw Mr. Moncada when he was 
highly incensed, and to all appearance not without reason. 
Now, this other man, Tresham, if that be his name, was haughty 
to me, and I think something careless of the poor young woman, 
just at the time when he owed her most kindness, and me some 
thankfulness. I am, therefore, of your opinion, Clerk Lawford, 
that the Christian is the worse bargain of the two.’ 

‘And you think of taking care of this wean yourself, doctor ? 
That is what I call the good Samaritan.’ 

‘At cheap cost, clerk: the child, if it lives, has enough to 
bring it up decently, and set it out in life, and I can teach it 
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an honourable and useful profession. It will be rather an 
amusement than a trouble to me, and I want to make some 
remarks on the childish diseases, which, with God’s blessing, 
the child must come through under my charge; and since 
Heaven has sent us no children j 

‘Hoot—hoot !’ said the town-clerk, ‘you are in ower great 
a hurry now—you havena been sae lang married yet. Mrs. 
Gray, dinna let my daffing chase you away; we will be for a 
dish of tea belive, for the doctor and I are nae glass-breakers.’ 

Four years after this conversation took place the event 
happened at the possibility of which the town-clerk had hinted ; 
and Mrs. Gray presented her husband with an infant daughter. 
But good and evil are strangely mingled in this sublunary 
world. The fulfilment of his anxious longing for posterity was 
attended with the loss of his simple and kind-hearted wife, 
one of the most heavy blows which fate could inflict on poor 
Gideon, and his house was made desolate even by the event 
which had promised for months before to add new comforts to 
its humble roof. Gray felt the shock as men of sense and 
firmness feel a decided blow, from the effects of which they 
never hope again fully to raise themselves. He discharged the 
duties of his profession with the same punctuality as ever, was 
easy, and even to appearance cheerful, in his intercourse with 
society; but the sunshine of existence was gone. Every 
morning he missed the affectionate charges which recommended 
to him to pay attention to his own health while he was labour- 
ing to restore that blessing to his patients. Every evening, 
as he returned from his weary round, it was without the con- 
sciousness of a kind and affectionate reception from one eager 
to tell, and interested to hear, all the little events of the day. 
His whistle, which used to arise clear and strong so soon as 
Middlemas steeple was in view, was now for ever silenced, and 
the rider’s head drooped, while the tired horse, lacking the 
stimulus of his master’s hand and voice, seemed to shuffle along 
as if it experienced a share of his despondency. There were 
times when he was so much dejected as to be unable to endure 
even the presence of his little Menie, in whose infant counte- 
nance he could trace the lineaments of the mother, of whose 
loss she had been the innocent and unconscious cause. ‘Had it 
not been for this poor child ’ he would think ; but, instantly 
aware that the sentiment was sinful, he would snatch the 
infant to his breast and load it with caresses, then hastily 
desire it to be removed from the parlour. 
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The Mahometans have a fanciful idea that the true believer, 
in his passage to Paradise, is under the necessity of passing 
barefooted over a bridge composed of red-hot iron. But on 
this occasion all the pieces of paper which the Moslem has 
preserved during his life, lest some holy thing being written 
upon them might be profaned, arrange themselves between his 
feet and the burning metal, and so save him from injury. In 
the same manner, the effects of kind and benevolent actions 
are sometimes found, even in this world, to assuage the pangs 
of subsequent afflictions. 

Thus, the greatest consolation which poor Gideon could find 
after his heavy deprivation was in the frolic fondness of Richard 
Middlemas, the child who was in so singular a manner thrown 
upon his charge. Even at this early age he was eminently 
handsome. When silent or out of humour, his dark eyes and 
striking countenance presented some recollections of the stern 
character imprinted on the features of his supposed father ; but 
when he was gay and happy, which was much more frequently 
the case, these clouds were exchanged for the most frolicsome, 
mirthful expression that ever dwelt on the laughing and 
thoughtless aspect of a child. He seemed to have a tact 
beyond his years in discovering and conforming to the peculi- 
arities of human character. His nurse, one prime object of 
Richard’s observance, was Nurse Jamieson, or, as she was more 
commonly called for brevity, and par excellence, Nurse. This 
was the person who had brought him up from infancy. She 
had lost her own child, and soon after her husband, and being 
thus a lone woman, had, as used to be common in Scotland, 
remained a member of Dr. Gray’s family. After the death of 
his wife, she gradually obtained the principal superintendence 
of the whole household; and being an honest and capable 
manager, was a person of very great importance in the family. 

She was bold in her temper, violent in her feelings, and, 
as often happens with those in her condition, was as much 
attached to Richard Middlemas, whom she had once nursed at 
her bosom, as if he had been her own son. This affection the 
child repaid by all the tender attentions of which his age was 
capable. 

Little Dick was also distinguished by the fondest and 
kindest attachment to his guardian and benefactor, Dr. Gray. 
He was officious in the right time and place, quiet as a lamb 
when his patron seemed inclined to study or to muse, active 
and assiduous to assist or divert him whenever it seemed to be 
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wished, and in choosing his opportunities he seemed to display 
an address far beyond his childish years. 

As time passed on, this pleasing character seemed to be 
still more refined. In everything like exercise or amusement 
he was the pride and the leader of the boys of the place, over 
the most of whom his strength and activity gave him a decided 
superiority. At school his abilities were less distinguished, 
yet he was a favourite with the master, a sensible and useful 
teacher. : 

‘Richard is not swift,’ he used to say to his patron, Dr. 
Gray, ‘but then he is sure; and it is impossible not to be 
pleased with a child who is so very desirous to give satisfaction.’ 

Young Middlemas’s grateful affection to his patron seemed 
to increase with the expanding of his faculties, and found a 
natural and pleasing mode of displaying itself in his attentions 
to little Menie* Gray. Her slightest hint was Richard’s law, 
and it was in vain that he was summoned forth by a hundred 
shrill voices to take the lead in hye-spye or at football if it 
was little Menie’s pleasure that he should remain within and 
build card-houses for her amusement. At other times, he 
would take the charge of the little damsel entirely under his 
own care, and be seen wandering with her on the borough 
common, collecting wild flowers or knitting caps made of bul- 
rushes. Menie was attached to Dick Middlemas in proportion 
to his affectionate assiduities ; and the father saw with pleasure 
every new mark of attention to his child on the part of his 
protégé. 

During the time that Richard was silently advancing from a 
beautiful child into a fine boy, and approaching from a fine 
boy to the time when he must be termed a handsome youth, 
Mr. Gray wrote twice a-year with much regularity to Mr. 
Mongada, through the channel that gentleman had pointed 
out. The benevolent man thought that, if the wealthy grand- 
father could only see his relative, of whom any family might be 
proud, he would be unable to persevere in his resolution of 
treating as an outcast one so nearly connected with him in 
blood, and go interesting in person and disposition. He thought 
it his duty, therefore, to keep open the slender and oblique 
communication with the boy’s maternal grandfather, as that 
which might, at some future period, lead to a closer connexion. 
Yet the correspondence could not, in other respects, be agree- 
able to a man of spirit like Mr. Gray. His own letters were as 

* Marion. 
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short as possible, merely rendering an account of his ward’s 
expenses, including a moderate board to himself, attested by 
Mr. Lawford, his co-trustee ; and intimating Richard’s state of 
health, and his progress in education, with a few words of brief 
but warm eulogy upon his goodness of head and heart. But 
the answers he received were still shorter. ‘Mr. Mongada,’ 
such was their usual tenor, ‘acknowledges Mr. Gray’s letter of 
such a date, notices the contents, and requests Mr. Gray to 
persist in the plan which he has hitherto prosecuted on the 
subject of their correspondence.’ On occasions where extra- 
ordinary expenses seemed likely to be incurred, the remittances 
were made with readiness. 

That day fortnight after Mrs. Gray’s death, fifty pounds 
were received, with a note, intimating that it was designed to 
put the child R. M. into proper mourning. The writer had 
added two or three words, desiring that the surplus should be 
at Mr. Gray’s disposal, to meet the additional expenses of this 
period of calamity ; but Mr. Mongada had left the phrase un- 
finished, apparently in despair of turning it suitably into 
English. Gideon, without farther investigation, quietly added 
the sum to the account of his ward’s little fortune, contrary to 
the opinion of Mr. Lawford, who, aware that he was rather a 
loser than a gainer by the boy’s residence in his house, was 
desirous that his friend should not omit an opportunity of 
recovering some part of his expenses on that score. But Gray 
was proof against all remonstrance. 

As the boy advanced towards his fourteenth year, Dr. Gray 
wrote a more elaborate account of his ward’s character, acquire- - 
ments, and capacity. He added, that he did this for the 
purpose of enabling Mr. Moncada to judge how the young 
man’s future education should be directed. Richard, he ob- 
served, was arrived at the point where education, losing its 
original and general character, branches off into different paths 
of knowledge, suitable to particular professions, and when it 
was therefore become necessary to determine which of them it 
was his pleasure that young Richard should be trained for ; 
and he would, on his part, do all he could to carry Mr. 
Mongada’s wishes into execution, since the amiable qualities of 
the boy made him as dear to him, though but a guardian, as 
he could have been to his own father. 

The answer, which arrived in the course of a week or ten 
days, was fuller than usual, and written in the first person. 
‘Mr. Gray,’ such was the tenor, ‘our meeting has been under 
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such circumstances as could not make us favourably known to 
each other at the time. But I have the advantage of you, 
since, knowing your motives for entertaining an indifferent 
opinion of me, I could respect them, and you at the same 
time ; whereas you, unable to comprehend the motives—I say, 
you, being unacquainted with the infamous treatment I had 
received, could not understand the reasons that I have for 
acting as I have done. Deprived, sir, by the act of a villain, 
of my child, and she despoiled of honour, I cannot bring myself 
to think of beholding the creature, however innocent, whose 
look must always remind me of hatred and of shame. Keep 
the poor child by you, educate him to your own profession, 
but take heed that he looks no higher than to fill such a 
situation in life as you yourself worthily occupy, or some other 
line of like importance. For the condition of a farmer, a 
country lawyer, a medical practitioner, or somé such retired 
course of life, the means of outfit and education shall be amply 
supplied. But I must warn him and you that any attempt to 
intrude himself on me further than I may especially permit will 
be attended with the total forfeiture of my favour and protec- 
tion, So, having made known my mind to you, I expect you 
will act accordingly.’ 

The receipt of this letter determined Gideon to have some 
explanation with the boy himself, in order to learn if he had 
any choice among the professions thus opened to him; con- 
vinced, at the same time, from his docility of temper, that he 
would refer the selection to his (Dr. Gray’s) better judgment. . 

He had previously, however, the unpleasing task of ac- 
quainting Richard Middlemas with the mysterious circumstances 
attending his birth, of which he presumed him to be entirely 
ignorant, simply because he himself had never communicated 
them, but had let the boy consider himself as the orphan child 
of a’distant relation. But, though the doctor himself was silent, 
he might have remembered that Nurse Jamieson had the 
handsome enjoyment of her tongue, and was disposed to use it 
liberally. 

From a very early period Nurse Jamieson, amongst the 
variety of legendary lore which she instilled into her foster-son, 
had not forgotten what she called the awful season of his 
coming into the world ; the personable appearance of his father, 
a grand gentleman, who looked as if the whole world lay at his 
feet ; the beauty of his mother, and the terrible blackness of 
the mask which she wore, her een that glanced like diamonds, 
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and the diamonds she wore on her fingers, that could be com- 
pared to nothing but her own een, the fairness of her skin, and 
the colour of her silk rokelay, with much proper stuff to the 
same purpose. Then she expatiated on the arrival of his grand- 
father, and the awful man, armed with pistol, dirk, and clay- 
more (the last weapons existed only in Nurse’s imagination), the 
very ogre of a fairy tale; then all the circumstances of the 
carrying off his mother, while bank-notes were flying about the 
house like screeds of brown paper, and gold guineas were as 
plenty as chuckie-stanes. All this, partly to please and interest 
the boy, partly to indulge her own talent for amplification, Nurse 
told with so many additional circumstances and gratuitous 
commentaries, that the real transaction, mysterious and odd as 
it certainly was, sunk into tameness before the nurse’s edition, 
like humble prose contrasted with the boldest flights of poetry. 

To hear all this did Richard seriously incline, and still more 
was he interested with the idea of his valiant father coming for 
him unexpectedly at the head of a gallant regiment, with music 
playing and colours flying, and carrying his son away on the 
most beautiful pony eyes ever beheld; or his mother, bright 
as the day, might suddenly appear in her coach-and-six, to re- 
claim her beloved child ; or his repentant grandfather, with his 
pockets stuffed out with bank-notes, would come to atone for 
his past cruelty, by heaping his neglected grandchild with un- 
expected wealth. Sure was Nurse Jamieson ‘that it wanted 
but a blink of her bairn’s bonny ee to turn their hearts, as 
Scripture sayeth; and as strange things had been, as they 
should come a'thegither to the town at the same time, and 
make such a day as had never been seen in Middlemas; and 
- then her bairn would never be called by that Lowland name of 
Middlemas any more, which sounded as if it had been gathered 
out of the town gutter; but would be called Galatian,* or Sir 
William Wallace, or Robin Hood, or after some other of the 
great princes named in story-books.’ 

Nurse Jamieson’s history of the past and prospects of the 
future were too flattering not to excite the most ambitious 
visions in the mind of a boy who naturally felt a strong desire 
of rising in the world, and was conscious of possessing the 
powers necessary to his advancement. The incidents of his 
birth resembled those he found commemorated in the tales 
which he read or listened to; and there seemed no reason why 
his own adventures should not have a termination corresponding 

* Galatian is a name of a person famous in Christmas gambols. 
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to those of such veracious histories. In a word, while good 
Doctor Gray imagined that his pupil was dwelling in utter 
ignorance of his origin, Richard was meditating upon nothing 
else than the time and means by which he anticipated his being 
extricated from the obscurity of his present condition, and 
enabled to assume the rank to which, in his own opinion, he 
was entitled by birth. 

So stood the feelings of the young man, when, one day after 
dinner, the doctor, snuffing the candle, and taking from his 
pouch the great leathern pocket-book in which he deposited 
particular papers, with a small supply of the most necessary 
and active medicines, he took from it Mr. Mongada’s letter, 
and requested Richard Middlemas’s serious attention, while 
he told him some circumstances concerning himself, which it 
greatly imported him to know. Richard’s dark eyes flashed 
fire, the blood flushed his broad and well-formed forehead— 
the hour of explanation was at length come. He listened to 
the narrative of Gideon Gray, which, the reader may believe, 
being altogether divested of the gilding which Nurse Jamieson’s 
imagination had bestowed upon it, and reduced to what mer- 
cantile men termed the ‘needful,’ exhibited little more than the 
tale of a child of shame, deserted by its father and mother, 
and brought up on the reluctant charity of a more distant 
relation, who regarded him as the living, though unconscious, 
evidence of the disgrace of his family, and would more will- 
ingly have paid for the expenses of his funeral than that of the 
food which was grudgingly provided for him. ‘Temple and 
tower,’ a hundred flattering edifices of Richard’s childish 
imagination, went to the ground at once, and the pain which 
attended their demolition was rendered the more acute by a 
sense of shame that he should have nursed such reveries. He 
remained, while Gideon continued his explanation, in a dejected 
posture, his eyes fixed on the ground, and the veins of his fore- 
head swoln with contending passions. 

‘And now, my dear Richard,’ said the good surgeon, ‘you 
must think what you can do for yourself, since your grand- 
father leaves you the choice of three honourable professions, by 
any of which, well and wisely prosecuted, you may become 
independent if not wealthy, and respectable if not great. You 
will naturally desire a little time for consideration.’ 

‘Not a minute,’ said the boy, raising his head and looking 
boldly at his guardian. ‘I am a free-born Englishman, and 
will return to England if I think fit.’ 
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‘A free-born fool you are,’ said Gray. ‘You were born, as I 
think, and no one can know better than I do, in the blue room 
of Stevenlaw’s Land, in the townhead of Middlemas, if you call 
that being a free-born Englishman.’ 

‘But Tom Hillary ’—this was an apprentice of Clerk Law- 
ford, who had of late been a great friend and adviser of young 
Middlemas—‘ Tom Hillary says that I am a free-born English- 
man, notwithstanding, in right of my parents.’ 

‘Pooh, child! what do we know of your parents? But 
what has your being an Englishman to do with the present 
question ?’ 

‘Oh, doctor!’ answered the boy, bitterly, ‘you know we 
from the south side of Tweed cannot scramble so hard as you 
do. The Scots are too moral, and too prudent, and too robust 
for a poor pudding-eater to live amongst them, whether as a 
parson, or as a lawyer, or as a doctor—with your pardon, sir.’ 

‘Upon my life, Dick,’ said Gray, ‘this Tom Hillary will turn 
your brain. What is the meaning of all this trash?’ 

‘Tom Hillary says that the parson lives by the sins of the 
people, the lawyer by their distresses, and the doctor by their 
diseases—always asking your pardon, sir.’ 

‘Tom Hillary,’ replied the doctor, ‘should be drummed out 
of the borough. A whipper-snapper of an attorney’s appren- 
tice, run away from Newcastle! If I hear him talking so, I'll 
teach him to speak with more reverence of the learned profes- 
sions. Let me hear no more of Tom Hillary, whom you have 
seen far too much of lately. Think a little, like a lad of sense, 
and tell me what answer I am to give Mr. Mongada.’ 

‘Tell him,’ said the boy, the tone of affected sarcasm laid 
aside, and that of injured pride substituted in its room—‘ tell 
him that my soul revolts at the obscure lot he recommends to 
me. I am determined to enter my father’s profession, the 
army, unless my grandfather chooses to receive me into his 
house and place me in his own line of business.’ 

‘Yes, and make you his partner, I suppose, and acknowledge 
you for his heir?’ said Dr. Gray; ʻa thing extremely likely to 
happen, no doubt, considering the way in which he has brought 
you up all along, and the terms in which he now writes con- 
cerning you.’ 

‘Then, sir, there is one thing which I can demand of you,’ 
replied the boy. ‘There is a large sum of money in your 
hands belonging to me; and since it is consigned to you for 
my use, I demand you should make the necessary advances to 
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procure a commission in the army, account to me for the 
balance ; and so, with thanks for past favours, I will give you 
no trouble in future.’ 

‘Young man,’ said the doctor, gravely, ‘I am very sorry to 
see that your usual prudence and good-humour are not proof 
against the disappointment of some idle expectations which 
you had not the slightest reason to entertain. It is very true 
that there is a sum which, in spite of various expenses, may 
still approach to a thousand pounds or better, which remains 
in my hands for your behoof. But I am bound to dispose of it 
according to the will of the donor; and, at any rate, you are 
not entitled to call for it until you come to years of discretion 
—a period from which you are six years distant according to 
law, and which, in one sense, you will never reach at all, unless 
you alter your present unreasonable crotchets. But come, 
Dick, this is the first time I have seen you in so absurd a 
humour, and you have many things, I own, in your situation 
to apologise for impatience even greater than you have dis- 
played. But you should not turn your resentment on me, 
that am no way in fault. You should remember that I was 
your earliest and only friend, and took charge of you when 
every other person forsook you.’ 

‘I do not thank you for it,’ said Richard, giving way to a 
burst of uncontrolled passion. ‘You might have done better 
for me had you pleased.’ 

‘And in what manner, you ungrateful boy?’ said Gray, 
whose composure was a little ruffled. 

‘You might have flung me under the wheels of their 
carriages as they drove off, and have let them trample on the 
body of their child, as they have done on his feelings.’ 

So saying, he rushed out of the room, and shut the door 
behind him with great violence, leaving his guardian astonished 
at his sudden and violent change of temper and manner. 

‘What the deuce can have possessed him? Ah, well. 
High-spirited, and disappointed in some follies which that 
Tom Hillary has put into his head. But his is a case for 
anodynes, and shall be treated accordingly.’ 

While the doctor formed this good-natured resolution, young 
Middlemas rushed to Nurse Jamieson’s apartment, where poor 
Menie, to whom his presence always gave holyday feelings, 
hastened to exhibit for his admiration a new doll, of which 
she had made the acquisition. No one, generally, was more 
interested in Menie’s amusements than Richard ; but at present 
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Richard, like his celebrated namesake, was not i’ the vein. He 
threw off the little damsel so carelessly, almost so rudely, that 
the doll flew out of Menie’s hand, fell on the hearthstone, and. 
broke its waxen face. The rudeness drew from Nurse Jamieson 
a rebuke, even although the culprit was her darling. 

‘Hout awa’, Richard, that wasna like yoursell, to guide 
Miss Menie that gate. Haud your tongue, Miss Menie, and 
Pll soon mend the baby’s face.’ 

But if Menie cried, she did not cry for the doll; and while 
the tears flowed silently down her cheeks, she sat looking at 
Dick Middlemas with a childish face of fear, sorrow, and 
wonder. Nurse Jamieson was soon diverted from her attention 
to Menie Gray’s distresses, especially as she did not weep 
aloud, and her attention became fixed on the altered counte- 
nance, red eyes, and swoln features of her darling foster-child. 
She instantly commenced an investigation into the cause of his 
distress, after the usual inquisitorial manner of matrons of 
her class. ‘ What is the matter wi’ my bairn?’ and ‘Wha has 
been vexing my bairn?’ with similar questions, at last extorted 
this reply— 

‘Iam not your bairn—I am no one’s bairn—no one’s son. 
Tam an outcast from my family, and belong to no one. Dr. 
Gray has told me so himself.’ 

‘And did he cast up to my bairn that he was a bastard ? 
Troth he wasna blate. My certie, your father was a better man 
than ever stood on the doctors shanks—a handsome grand 
gentleman, with an ee like a gled’s and a step like a Highland 
piper.’ | 

Nurse Jamieson had got on a favourite topic, and would 
have expatiated long enough, for she was a professed admirer 
of masculine beauty, but there was something which displeased 
the boy in her last simile ; so he cut the conversation short by 
asking whether she knew exactly how much money his grand- 
father had left with Dr. Gray for his maintenance. ‘She could 
not say—didna ken—an awfu’ sum it was to pass out of ae 
man’s hand. She was sure it wasna less than ae hundred 
pounds, and it might weel be twa.’ In short, she knew nothing 
about the matter; ‘but she was sure Dr. Gray would count to 
him to the last farthing, for everybody kenn’d that he was a 
just man where siller was concerned. However, if her bairn 
wanted to ken mair about it, to be sure the town-clerk could 
tell him all about it.’ 

Richard Middlemas arose and left the apartment, without 
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saying more. He went immediately to visit the old town-clerk, 
to whom he had made himself acceptable, as indeed he had done 
to most of the dignitaries about the burgh. He introduced 
the conversation by the proposal which had been made to him 
for choosing a profession, and after speaking of the mysterious 
circumstances of his birth and the doubtful prospects which 
lay before him, he easily led the town-clerk into conversation 
as to the amount of the funds, and heard the exact state of the 
money in his guardian’s hands, which corresponded with the 
information he had already received. He next sounded the 
worthy scribe on the possibility of his going into the army ; 
but received a second confirmation of the intelligence Mr. Gray 
had given him, being informed that no part of the money 
could be placed at his disposal till he was of age, and then not 
without the especial consent of both his guardians, and par- 
ticularly that of his master. He therefore took leave of the 
town-clerk, who, much approving the cautious manner in 
which he spoke, and his prudent selection of an adviser at this 
important crisis of his life, intimated to him that, should he 
choose the law, he would himself receive him into his office upon a 
very moderate apprentice-fee, and would part with Tom Hillary 
to make room for him, as the lad was ‘rather pragmatical, and 
plagued him with speaking about his English practice, which 
they had nothing to do with on this side of the Border—the 
Lord be thanked !’ 

Middlemas thanked him for his kindness, and promised to 
consider his kind offer, in case he should determine upon 
following the profession of the law. 

From Tom Hillary’s master Richard went to Tom Hillary 
himself, who chanced then to be in the office. He was a lad 
about twenty, as smart as small, but distinguished for the 
accuracy with which he dressed his hair, and the splendour of 
a laced hat and embroidered waistcoat, with which he graced 
the church of Middlemas on Sundays. Tom Hillary had been 
bred an attorney’s clerk in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, but, for some 
reason or other, had found it more convenient of late years to 
reside in Scotland, and was recommended to the town-clerk of 
Middlemas by the accuracy and beauty with which he tran- 
scribed the records of the burgh. It is not improbable that 
the reports concerning the singular circumstances of Richard 
Middlemas’s birth, and the knowledge that he was actually 
possessed of a considerable sum of money, induced Hillary, 
though so much his senior, to admit the lad to his company, 
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and enrich his youthful mind with some branches of informa- 
tion which, in that retired corner, his pupil might otherwise 
have been some time in attaining. Amongst these were certain 
games at cards and dice, in which the pupil paid, as was 
reasonable, the price of initiation by his losses to his instructor. 
After a long walk with this youngster, whose advice, like the 
unwise son of the wisest of men, he probably valued more than 
that of his more aged counsellors, Richard Middlemas returned 
to his lodgings in Stevenlaw’s Land, and went to bed sad and 
supperless. 

The next morning Richard arose with the sun, and his 
night's rest appeared to have had its frequent effect, in cooling 
the passions and correcting the understanding. Little Menie 
was the first person to whom he made the amende honorable ; 
and a much smaller propitiation than the new doll with which 
he presented her would have been accepted as an atonement 
for a much greater offence. Menie was one of those pure 
spirits to whom a state of unkindness, if the estranged person 
has been a friend, is a state of pain, and the slightest advance 
of her friend and protector was sufficient to regain all her 
childish confidence and affection. 

The father did not prove more inexorable than Menie had 
done. Mr. Gray, indeed, thought he had good reason to look 
cold upon Richard at their next meeting, being not a little 
hurt at the ungrateful treatment which he had received on the 
preceding evening. But Middlemas disarmed him at once by 
frankly pleading that he had suffered his mind to be carried 
away by the supposed rank and importance of his parents into 
an idle conviction that he was one day to share them. The 
letter of his grandfather, which condemned him to banishment 
and obscurity for life, was, he acknowledged, a very severe 
blow; and it was with deep sorrow that he reflected that the 
irritation of his disappointment had led him to express himself 
in a manner far short of the respect and reverence of one who 
owed Mr. Gray the duty and affection of a son, and ought to 
refer to his decision every action of his life. Gideon, pro- 
pitiated by an admission so candid, and made with so much 
humility, readily dismissed his resentment, and kindly inquired 
of Richard whether he had bestowed any reflection upon the 
choice of profession which had been subjected to him ; offering, 
at the same time, to allow him all reasonable time to make up 
his mind. 

On this subject, Richard Middlemas answered with the 
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same promptitude and candour. ‘He had,’ he said, ‘in order 
to forming his opinion more safely, consulted with his friend, 
the town-clerk.’ The doctor nodded approbation. ‘Mr Law- 
ford had, indeed, been most friendly, and had even offered to 
take him into his own office. But if his father and benefactor 
would permit him to ped under his instructions, the noble 
art in which he himself enjoyed such a deserved reputation, 
the mere hope that he might by and by be of some use to Mr. 
Gray in his business would greatly overbalance every other 
consideration. Such a course of education, and such a use of 
professional knowledge when he had acquired it, would be a 
greater spur to his industry than the prospect even of becom- 
ing town-clerk of Middlemas in his proper person.’ 

As the young man expressed it to be his firm and unalter- 
able choice to study medicine under his guardian, and to 
remain a member of his family, Dr. Gray informed Mr. Mon- 
cada of the lad’s determination ; who, to testify his approbation, 
remitted to the doctor the sum of £100 as apprentice-fee—a 
sum nearly three times as much as Gray’s modesty had hinted 
at as necessary. 

Shortly after, when Dr. Gray and the town-clerk met at the 
small club of the burgh, their joint theme was the sense and 
steadiness of Richard Middlemas. 

‘Indeed,’ said the town-clerk, ‘he is such a friendly and 
disinterested boy, that I could not get him to accept a place in 
my office for fear he should be thought to be pushing himself 
forward at the expense of Tam Hillary.’ 

‘And, indeed, clerk,’ said Gray, ‘I have sometimes been 
afraid that he kept too much company with that Tam Hillary 
of yours; but twenty Tam Hillarys would not corrupt Dick 
Middlemas.’ 


XXV 3 


CHAPTER III 


Dick was come to high renown 
Since he commenced physician ; 
Tom was held by all the town 
The better politician. 
Tom and Dick. 


At the same period when Dr. Gray took under his charge his 
youthful lodger Richard Middlemas, he received proposals from 
the friends of one Adam Hartley to receive him also as an 
apprentice. The lad was the son of a respectable farmer on 
the English side of the Border, who, educating his eldest son 
to his own occupation, desired to make his second a medical 
man, in order to avail himself of the friendship of a great man, 
his landlord, who had offered to assist his views in life, and 
represented a doctor or surgeon as the sort of person to whose 
advantage his interest could be most readily applied. Middle- 
mas and Hartley were therefore associated in their studies. In 
winter they were boarded in Edinburgh, for attending the 
medical classes, which were necessary for taking their degree. 
Three or four years thus passed on, and, from being mere boys, 
the two medical aspirants shot up into young men, who, being 
both very good-looking, well dressed, well bred, and having 
money in their pockets, became personages of some importance 
in the little town of Middlemas, where there was scarce any- 
thing that could be termed an aristocracy, and in which beaux 
were scarce and belles were plenty. 

Each of the two had his especial partizans; for, though the 
young men themselves lived in tolerable harmony together, 
yet, as usual in such cases, no one could approve of one of 
them without at the same time comparing him with, and 
asserting his superiority over, his companion. 

Both were gay, fond of dancing, and sedulous attendants on 
the ‘ practeezings,’ as he called them, of Mr. M‘Fittoch, a dancing- 
master who, itinerant during the summer, became stationary 
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in the winter season, and afforded the youth of Middlemas the 
benefit of his instructions at the rate of twenty lessons for five 
shillings sterling. On these occasions each of Dr. Gray’s pupils 
had his appropriate praise. Hartley danced with most spirit, 
Middlemas with a better grace. Mr. M‘Fittoch would have 
turned out Richard against the country-side in the minuet, and 
wagered the thing dearest to him in the world, and that was 
his kit, upon his assured superiority ; but he admitted Hartley 
was superior to him in hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels. 

In dress Hartley was most expensive, perhaps because his 
father afforded him better means of being so; but his clothes 
were neither so tasteful when new nor so well preserved when 
they began to grow old as those of Richard Middlemas. Adam 
Hartley was sometimes fine, at other times rather slovenly, and 
on the former occasions looked rather too conscious of his 
splendour. His chum was at all times regularly neat and well 
dressed ; while at the same time he had an air of good-breeding, 
which made him appear always at ease; so that his dress, 
whatever it was, seemed to be just what he ought to have worn 
at the time. 

In their persons there was a still more strongly-marked 
distinction. Adam Hartley was full middle-size, stout, and 
well limbed ; and an open English countenance, of the genuine 
Saxon mould, showed itself among chestnut locks, until the 
hairdresser destroyed them. He loved the rough exercises of 
wrestling, boxing, leaping, and quarter-staff, and frequented, 
when he could obtain leisure, the bull-baitings and football 
matches by which the burgh was sometimes enlivened. 

Richard, on the contrary, was dark, like his father and 
mother, with high features, beautifully formed, but exhibiting 
something of a foreign character; and his person was tall and 
slim, though muscular and active. His address and manners 
must have been natural to him, for they were, in elegance and 
ease, far beyond any example which he could have found in his 
native burgh. He learned the use of the small-sword while in 
Edinburgh, and took lessons from a performer at the theatre, 
with the purpose of refining his mode of speaking. He became 
also an amateur of the drama, regularly attending the play- 
house, and assuming the tone of a critic in that and other 
lighter departments of literature. To fill up the contrast, so 
far as taste was concerned, Richard was a dexterous and suc- 
cessful angler, Adam a bold and unerring shot. Their efforts 
to surpass each other in supplying Dr. Gray’s table rendered 
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his housekeeping much preferable to what it had been on former 
occasions ; and, besides, small presents of fish and game are 
always agreeable amongst the inhabitants of a country town, 
and contributed to increase the popularity of the young 
sportsmen. 

While the burgh was divided, for lack of better subject of 
disputation, concerning the comparative merits of Dr. Gray’s 
two apprentices, he himself was sometimes chosen the referee. 
But in this, as on other matters, the doctor was cautious. He 
said the lads were both good lads, and would be useful men in 
the profession if their heads were not carried with the notice 
which the foolish people of the burgh took of them, and the 
parties of pleasure that were so often taking them away from 
their business. No doubt it was natural for him to feel more 
confidence in Hartley, who came of ‘kenned folk,’ and was very 
near as good as a born Scotsman. But if he did feel such a 
partiality, he blamed himself for it, since the stranger child, so 
oddly cast upon his hands, had peculiar good right to such 
patronage and affection as he had to bestow; and truly the 
young man himself seemed so grateful that it was impossible 
for him to hint the slightest wish that Dick Middlemas did not 
hasten to execute. 

There were persons in the burgh of Middlemas who were 
indiscreet enough to suppose that Miss Menie must be a better 
judge than any other person of the comparative merits of these 
accomplished personages, respecting which the public opinion 
was generally divided. No one even of her greatest intimates 
ventured to put the question to her in precise terms; but her 
conduct was narrowly observed, and the critics remarked that 
to Adam Hartley her attentions were given more freely and 
frankly. She laughed with him, chatted with him, and danced 
with him; while to Dick Middlemas her conduct was more shy 
and distant. The premises seemed certain; but the public 
were divided in the conclusions which were to be drawn from 
them. 

It was not possible for the young men to be the subject of 
such discussions without being sensible that they existed ; and 
thus contrasted together by the little society in which they 
moved, they must have been made of better than ordinary clay 
if they had not themselves entered by degrees into the spirit 
of the controversy, and considered themselves as rivals for 
public applause. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that Menie Gray was by this time 
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shot up into one of the prettiest young women, not of Middle- 
mas only, but of the whole county in which the little burgh 
is situated. This, indeed, had been settled by evidence which 
could not be esteemed short of decisive. At the time of the 
races there were usually assembled in the burgh some company 
of the higher classes from the country around, and many of 
the sober burghers mended their incomes by letting their 
apartments, or taking in lodgers of quality, for the busy week. 
All the rural thanes and thanesses attended on these occasions; 
and such was the number of cocked hats and silken trains, that 
the little town seemed for a time totally to have changed its 
inhabitants. On this occasion persons of a certain quality 
only were permitted to attend upon the nightly balls which 
were given in the old town-house, and the line of distinction 
excluded Mr. Gray’s family. 

The aristocracy, however, used their privileges with some 
feelings of deference to the native beaux and belles of the 
burgh, who were thus doomed to hear the fiddles nightly with- 
out being permitted to dance to them. One evening in the 
race-week, termed the Hunters’ Ball, was dedicated to general 
amusement, and liberated from the usual restrictions of eti- 
quette. On this occasion all the respectable families in the 
town were invited to share the amusement of the evening, and 
to wonder at the finery, and be grateful for the condescension, 
of their betters. This was especially the case with the females, 
for the number of invitations to the gentlemen of the town was 
much more limited. Now, at this general muster, the beauty 
of Miss Gray’s face and person had placed hey in the opinion 
of all competent judges, decidedly at the head Of all the belles 
present, saving those with whom, according to the ideas of the 
place, it would hardly have been decent to compare her. 

The laird of the ancient and distinguished house of Loupon- 
height did not hesitate to engage her hand during the greater 
part of the evening; and his mother, renowned for her stern 
assertion of the distinctions of rank, placed the little plebeian 
beside her at supper, and was heard to say that the surgeon’s 
daughter behaved very prettily indeed, and seemed to know 
perfectly well where and what she was. As for the young 
laird himself, he capered so high, and laughed so uproariously, 
as to give rise to a rumour that he was minded to ‘shoot 
madly from his sphere, and to convert the village doctor’s 
daughter into a lady of his own ancient name. 

During this memorable evening, Middlemas and Hartley, 
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who had found room in the music gallery, witnessed the scene, 
and, as it would seem, with very different feelings. Hartley 
was evidently annoyed by the excess of attention which the 
gallant laird of Louponheight, stimulated by the influence of 
a couple of bottles of claret and by the presence of a partner 
who danced remarkably well, paid to Miss Menie Gray. He 
saw from his lofty stand all the dumb show of gallantry with 
the comfortable feelings of a famishing creature looking upon 
a feast which he is not permitted to share, and regarded every 
extraordinary frisk of the jovial laird as the same might have 
been looked upon by a gouty person, who apprehended that the 
dignitary was about to descend on his toes. At length, unable to 
restrain his emotion, he left the gallery and returned no more. 

Far different was the demeanour of Middlemas. He seemed 
gratified and elevated by the attention which was generally 
paid to Miss Gray, and by the admiration she excited. On 
the valiant laird of Louponheight he looked with indescribable 
contempt, and amused himself with pointing out to the burgh 
dancing-master, who acted pro tempore as one of the band, the 
frolicsome bounds and pirouettes, in which that worthy dis- 
played a great deal more of vigour than of grace. 

‘But ye shouldna laugh sae loud, Master Dick,’ said the 
master of capers; ‘he hasna had the advantage of a real 
gracefu’ teacher, as ye have had; and troth, if he listed to 
tak some lessons, I think I could make some hand of his feet, 
for he is a souple chield, and has a gallant instep of his ain; 
and sic a laced hat hasna been seen on the causeway of Middle- 
mas this mony a day. Ye are standing laughing there, Dick 
Middlemas ; I would have you be sure he does not cut you out 
with your bonny partner yonder.’ 

‘He be !? Middlemas was beginning a sentence which 
could not have concluded with strict attention to propriety, 
when the master of the band summoned M‘Fittoch to his post 
by the following ireful expostulation—‘ What are ye about, sir ? 
Mind your bow-hand. How the deil d’ye think three fiddles 
is to keep down a bass, if yin o’ them stands girning and 
gabbling as ye’re doing? Play up, sir!’ 

Dick Middlemas, thus reduced to silence, continued, from his 
lofty station, like one of the gods of the Epicureans, to survey 
what passed below, without the gaieties which he witnessed being 
able to excite more than a smile, which seemed, however, rather 
to indicate a good-humoured contempt for what was passing 
than a benevolent sympathy with the pleasures of others. 





CHAPTER IV 


S hold thy tongue, Billy Perich he said, 
atii talking let me be 
Buti if thou art a man, as I think thou art, 
Come ower the dike and fight with me. 
Border Minstrelsy. 


On the morning after this gay evening, the two young men were 
labouring together in a plot of ground behind Stevenlaw’s Land 
which the doctor had converted into a garden, where he raised, 
with a view to pharmacy as well as botany, some rare plants, 
which obtained the place from the vulgar the sounding name of 
the Physic Garden.* Mr. Gray’s pupils readily complied with 
his wishes, that they would take some care of this favourite 
spot, to which both contributed their labours, after which 
Hartley used to devote himself to the cultivation of the kitchen 
garden, which he had raised into this respectability from a spot 
not excelling a common kail-yard, while Richard Middlemas did 
his utmost to decorate with flowers and shrubs a sort of arbour, 
usually called Miss Menie’s bower. 

At present, they were both in the botanic patch of the 
garden, when Dick Middlemas asked Hartley why he had left 
the ball so soon the evening before. 

‘I should rather ask you,’ said Hartley, ‘what pleasure you 
felt in staying there? I tell you, Dick, it is a shabby, low 
place this Middlemas of ours. In the smallest burgh in Eng- 
land every decent freeholder would have been asked if the 
member gave a ball.’ 

‘What, Hartley!’ said his companion, ‘are you, of all men, 
a candidate for the honour of mixing with the first-born of 
the earth? Mercy on us! How will canny Northumberland 
(throwing a true Northern accent on the letter R) acquit him- 
self? Methinks I see thee in thy pea-green suit, dancing a 
jig with the Honourable Miss Maddie MacFudgeon, while 

* The Botanic Garden is so termed by the vulgar of Edinburgh. 
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chiefs and thanes around laugh as they would do at a hog in 
armour !’ 

‘You don’t, or perhaps you won't, understand me,’ said 
Hartley. ‘I am not such a fool as to desire to be hail-fellow- 
well-met with these fine folks: I care as little for them as they 
do for me. But as they do not choose to ask us to dance, I 
don’t see what business they have with our partners.’ 

‘Partners, said you !’ answered Middlemas; ‘I don’t think 
Menie is very often yours.’ 

‘As often as I ask her,’ answered Hartley, rather haughtily. 

‘Ay? Indeed? I did not think that. And hang me if I 
think so yet,’ said Middlemas, with the same sarcastic tone. ‘I 
tell thee, Adam, I will bet you a bow! of punch that Miss Gray 
will not dance with you the next time you ask her. All I 
stipulate is to know the day.’ 

‘I will lay no bets about Miss Gray,’ said Hartley; ‘her 
father is my master, and I am obliged to him—TI think I 
should act very scurvily if I were to make her the subject of 
any idle debate betwixt you and me.’ 

‘Very right,’ replied Middlemas; ‘you should finish one 
quarrel before you begin another. Pray, saddle your pony, 
ride up to the gate of Louponheight Castle, and defy the baron 
to mortal combat for having presumed to touch the fair hand 
of Menie Gray.’ 

‘I wish you would leave Miss Gray’s name out of the ques- 
tion, and take your defiances to your fine folks in your own 
name, and see what they will say to the surgeon’s apprentice.’ 

‘Speak for yourself, if you please, Mr. Adam Hartley. I 
was not born a clown, like some folks, and should care little, if 
I saw it fit, to talk to the best of them at the ordinary, and 
make myself understood too.’ 

‘Very likely,’ answered Hartley, losing patience; ‘you are 
one of themselves, you know—Middlemas of that Ik.’ 

‘You scoundrel!’ said Richard, advancing on him in fury, 
his taunting humour entirely changed into rage. 

‘Stand back,’ said Hartley, ‘or you will come by the worst ; 
if you will break rude jests, you must put up with rough 
answers.’ | 

‘I will have satisfaction for this insult, by Heaven !’ 

‘Why, so you shall, if you insist on it,’ said Hartley; ‘but 
better, I think, to say no more about the matter. We have 
both spoken what would have been better left unsaid. I was 
in the wrong to say what I said to you, although you did 
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provoke me. And now I have given you as much satisfaction 
as a reasonable man can ask.’ 

‘Sir,’ repeated Middlemas, ‘the satisfaction which I demand 
is that of a gentleman: the doctor has a pair of pistols.’ 

‘And a pair of mortars also, which are heartily at your ser- 
vice, gentlemen,’ said Mr. Gray, coming forward from behind 
a yew hedge, where he had listened to the whole or greater 
part of this dispute. ‘A fine story it would be of my appren- 
tices shooting each other with my own pistols! Let me see 
either of you fit to treat a gunshot wound before you think 
of inflicting one. Go, you are both very foolish boys, and I 
cannot take it kind of either of you to bring the name of my 
daughter into such disputes as these. Harkye, lads, ye both 
owe me, I think, some portion of respect, and even of grati- 
tude; it will be a poor return if, instead of living quietly with 
this poor motherless girl, like brothers with a sister, you should 
oblige me to increase my expense, and abridge my comfort, by 
sending my child from me for the few months that you are to 
remain here. Let me see you shake hands, and let us have no 
more of this nonsense.’ 

While their master spoke in this manner, both the young 
men stood before him in the attitude of self-convicted criminals. 
At the conclusion of his rebuke, Hartley turned frankly round 
and offered his hand to his companion, who accepted it, but 
after a moment’s hesitation. There was nothing further passed 
on the subject, but the lads never resumed the same sort of 
intimacy which had existed betwixt them in their earlier 
acquaintance. On the contrary, avoiding every connexion not 
absolutely required by their situation, and abridging as much 
as possible even their indispensable intercourse in professional 
matters, they seemed as much estranged from each other as 
= persons residing in the same small house had the means of 

ing. 

As for Menie Gray, her father did not appear to entertain 
the least anxiety upon her account, although, from his frequent 
and almost daily absence from home, she was exposed to con- 
stant intercourse with two handsome young men, both, it might 
be supposed, ambitious of pleasing her more than most parents 
would have deemed entirely prudent. Nor was Nurse Jamie- 
son—her menial situation and her excessive partiality for her 
foster-son considered—altogether such a matron as could afford 
her protection. Gideon, however, knew that his daughter 
possessed, in its fullest extent, the upright and pure integrity 
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of his own character, and that never father had less reason to 
apprehend that a daughter should deceive his confidence ; and, 
justly secure of her principles, he overlooked the danger to 
which he exposed her feelings and affections. 

The intercourse betwixt Menie and the young men seemed 
now of a guarded kind on all sides. Their meeting was only 
at meals, and Miss Gray was at pains, perhaps by her father’s 
recommendation, to treat them with the same degree of atten- 
tion. This, however, was no easy matter; for Hartley became 
so retiring, cold, and formal that it was impossible for her to 
sustain any prolonged intercourse with him; whereas Middle- 
mas, perfectly at his ease, sustained his part as formerly upon 
all occasions that occurred, and, without appearing to press his 
intimacy assiduously, seemed nevertheless to retain the com- 
plete possession of it. 

The time drew nigh at length when the young men, freed 
from the engagements of their indentures, must look to play 
their own independent part in the world. Mr. Gray informed 
Richard Middlemas that he had written pressingly upon the 
subject to Moncada, and that more than once, but had not yet 
received an answer ; nor did he presume to offer his own advice 
until the pleasure of his grandfather should be known. Richard 
seemed to endure this suspense with more patience than the 
doctor thought belonged naturally to his character. He asked 
no questions, stated no conjectures, showed no anxiety, but 
seemed to await with patience the turn which events should 
take. ‘My young gentleman,’ thought Mr. Gray, ‘has either 
fixed on some course in his own mind, or he is about to be 
more tractable than some points of his character have led me 
to expect.’ 

In fact, Richard had made an experiment on this inflexible 
relative, by sending Mr. Mongada a letter full of duty, and 
affection, and gratitude, desiring to be permitted to correspond 
with him in person, and promising to be guided in every par- 
ticular by his will. The answer to this appeal was his own 
letter returned, with a note from the bankers whose cover had 
been used, saying, that any future attempt to intrude on Mr. 
Mongada would put a final period to their remittances. 

While things were in this situation in Stevenlaw’s Land, 
Adam Hartley one evening, contrary to his custom for several 
months, sought a private interview with his fellow-apprentice. 
He found him in the little arbour, and could not omit observing 
that Dick Middlemas, on his appearance, shoved into his bosom 
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a small packet, as if afraid of its being seen, and, snatching up 
a hoe, began to work with great devotion, like one who wished 
to have it thought that his whole soul was in his occupation. 

‘I wished to speak with you, Mr. Middlemas,’ said Hartley ; 
‘put I fear I interrupt you.’ 

‘Not in the least,’ said the other, laying down his hoe; ‘I 
was only scratching up the weeds which the late showers have 
made rush up so numerously. I am at your service.’ 

Hartley proceeded to the arbour, and seated himself. Richard 
imitated his example, and seemed to wait for the proposed 
communication. 

‘J have had an interesting communication with Mr. Gray : 
said Hartley, and there stopped, like one who finds himself enter- 
ing upon a difficult task. 

‘I hope the explanation has been satisfactory ?’ said Middle- 
mas. 

‘You shall judge. Doctor Gray was pleased to say some- 
thing to me very civil about my proficiency in the duties of 
our profession; and, to my great astonishment, asked me 
whether, as he was now becoming old, I had any particular 
objection to continue in my present situation, but with some 
pecuniary advantages, for two years longer; at the end of 
which he promised to me that I should enter into partnership 
with him.’ 

‘Mr. Gray is an undoubted judge,’ said Middlemas, ‘what 
person will best suit him as a professional assistant. The 
business may be worth £200 a-year, and an active assistant 
might go nigh to double it by riding Strath-Devon and the 
Carse. No great subject for division after all, Mr. Hartley.’ 

‘But,’ continued Hartley, ‘that is not all. The doctor says 
—he proposes—in short, if I can render myself agreeable, in 
the course of these two years, to Miss Menie Gray—he proposes 
that, when they terminate, I should become his son as well as 
his partner.’ 

As he spoke, he kept his eye fixed on Richard’s face, which 
was for a moment strongly agitated ; but instantly recovering, 
he answered, in a tone where pique and offended pride vainly 
endeavoured to disguise themselves under an affectation of in- 
difference, ‘Well, Master Adam, I cannot but wish you joy of 
the patriarchal arrangement. You have served five years for 
a professional diploma—a sort of Leah, that privilege of killing 
and curing. Now you begin a new course of servitude fora 
lovely Rachel. Undoubtedly—perhaps it is rude in me to 
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ask—but undoubtedly you have accepted so flattering an 
arrangement ?’ 

‘You cannot but recollect there was a condition annexed,’ 
said Hartley, gravely. 

‘That of rendering yourself acceptable to a girl you have 
known for so many years?’ said Middlemas, with a half-sup- 
pressed sneer. ‘No great difficulty in that, I should think, 
for such a person as Mr. Hartley, with Doctor Gray’s favour to 
back him. No—no, there could be no great obstacle there.’ 

‘Both you and I know the contrary, Mr. Middlemas,’ said 
Hartley, very seriously. 

‘I know! How should I know anything more than yourself 
about the state of Miss Gray’s inclinations?’ said Middlemas. 
‘I am sure we have had equal access to know them.’ 

‘Perhaps so; but some know better how to avail themselves 
of opportunities. Mr. Middlemas, I have long suspected that 
you have had the inestimable advantage of possessing Miss 
Gray’s affections, and ? 

‘I!’ interrupted Middlemas. ‘You are jesting, or you are 
jealous. You do yourself less, and me more, than justice ; 
but the compliment is so great that I am obliged to you for 
the mistake.’ 

‘That you may know,’ answered Hartley, ‘I do not speak 
either by guess or from what you call jealousy, I tell you 
frankly that Menie Gray herself told me the state of her affec- 
tions. I naturally communicated to her the discourse I had 
with her father. I told her I was but too well convinced that 
at the present moment I did not possess that interest in her 
heart which alone might entitle me to request her acquiescence 
in the views which her father’s goodness held out to me; but I 
entreated her not at once to decide against me, but give me an 
opportunity to make way in her affections, if possible, trusting 
that time, and the services which I should render to her father, 
might have an ultimate effect in my favour.’ 

‘A most natural and modest request. But what did the 
young lady say in reply?’ 

‘She is a noble-hearted girl, Richard Middlemas; and for 
her frankness alone, even without her beauty and her good 
sense, deserves an emperor. I cannot express the graceful 
modesty with which she told me that she knew too well the 
kindliness, as she was pleased to call it, of my heart to expose 
me to the protracted pain of an unrequited passion. She 
candidly informed me that she had been long engaged to you 
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in secret, that you had exchanged portraits; and though 
without her father’s consent she would never become yours, 
yet she felt it impossible that she should ever so far change 
her sentiments as to afford the most distant prospect of success 
to another.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ said Middlemas, ‘she has been extremely 
candid indeed, and I am very much obliged to her!’ 

‘And upon my honest word, Mr. Middlemas,’ returned 
Hartley, ‘you do Miss Gray the greatest injustice—nay, you 
are ungrateful to her—if you are displeased at her making this 
declaration. She loves you as a woman loves the first object 
of her affection ; she loves you better > He stopped, and 
Middlemas completed the sentence. 

‘Better than I deserve, perhaps? Faith, it may well be so, 
and I love her dearly in return. But after all, you know, the 
secret was mine as well as hers, and it would have been better 
that she had consulted me before making it public.’ 

‘Mr. Middlemas,’ said Hartley, earnestly, ‘if the least of this 
feeling on your part arises from the apprehension’ that your 
secret is less safe because it is in my keeping, I can assure you 
that such is my grateful sense of Miss Gray’s goodness, in 
communicating, to save me pain, an affair of such delicacy to 
herself and you, that wild horses should tear me limb from 
‘limb before they forced a word of it from my lips.’ 

‘ Nay—nay, my dear friend,’ said Middlemas, with a frank- 
ness Of manner indicating a cordiality that had not existed | 
between them for some time, ‘you must allow me to be a little 
jealous in my turn. Your true lover cannot have a title to the 
name unless he be sometimes unreasonable; and somehow it 
seems odd she should have chosen for a confidant one whom I 
have often thought a formidable rival; and yet I am so far 
from being displeased, that I do not know that the dear, 
sensible girl could after all have made a better choice. It is 
time that the foolish coldness between us should be ended, as 
you must be sensible that its real cause lay in our rivalry. I 
have much need of good advice, and who can give it to me 
better than the old companion whose soundness of Judgment I 
have always envied, even when some injudicious friends have 
given me credit for quicker parts ?’ 

Hartley accepted Richard’s proffered hand, but without any 
of the buoyancy of spirit with which it was offered. 

‘I do not intend,’ he said, ‘to remain many days in this 
place, perhaps not very many hours. But if, in the meanwhile, 
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I can benefit you, by advice or otherwise, you may fully com- 
mand me. It is the only mode in which I can be of service to 
Menie Gray.’ 

‘Love my mistress, love me; a happy pendant to the old 
proverb, *“ Love me, love my dog.” Well, then, for Menie 
Gray’s sake, if not for Dick Middlemas’s—plague on that vulgar, 
tell-tale name !—will you, that are a stander-by, tell us who are 
the unlucky players what you think of this game of ours?’ 

‘How can you ask such a question, when the field lies so 
fair before you? Iam sure that Dr. Gray would retain you as 
his assistant upon the same terms which he proposed to me. 
You are the better match, in all worldly respects, for his 
daughter, having some capital to begin the world with.’ 

‘All true; but methinks Mr. Gray has showed no great 
predilection for me in this matter.’ 

‘If he has done injustice to your indisputable merit,’ said 
Hartley, drily, ‘the preference of his daughter has more than 
atoned for it.’ 

‘Unquestionably ; and dearly, therefore, do I love her; 
otherwise, Adam, I am not a person to grasp at the leavings of 
other people.’ 

‘Richard,’ replied Hartley, ‘that pride of yours, if you do 
not check it, will render you both ungrateful and miserable. 
Mr. Gray’s ideas are most friendly. He told me plainly that 
his choice of me as an assistant, and as a member of his family, 
had been a long time balanced by his early affection for you, 
until he thought he had remarked in you a decisive discontent 
with such limited prospects as his offer contained, and a desire 
to go abroad into the world and push, as it is called, your 
fortune. He said that, although it was very probable that 
you might love his daughter well enough to relinquish these 
ambitious ideas for her sake, yet the demons of Ambition and 
Avarice would return after the exorciser Love had exhausted 
the force of his spells, and then he thought he would have just 
reason to be anxious for his daughter’s happiness.’ 

‘By my faith, the worthy senior speaks scholarly and wisely,’ 
answered Richard: ‘I did not think he had been so clear- 
sighted. To say the truth, but for the beautiful Menie Gray, 
I should feel like a mill-horse, walking my daily round in this 
dull country, while other gay rovers are trying how the world 
will receive them. For instance, where do you yourself go?’ 

‘A cousin of my mother’s commands a ship in the Company’s 
service. I intend to go with him as surgeon’s mate. If I like 
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the sea service, I will continue in it; if not, I will enter some 
other line.’ This Hartley said with a sigh. 

‘To India!’ answered Richard; ‘happy dog—to India! 
You may well bear with equanimity all disappointments sus- 
tained on this side of the globe. Oh, Delhi! oh, Golconda! 
have your names no power to conjure down idle recollections ? 
India, where gold is won by steel; where a brave man cannot 
pitch his desire of fame and wealth so high but that he may 
realise it, if he have fortune to his friend? Is it possible that 
the bold adventurer can fix his thoughts on you, and still be 
dejected at the thoughts that a bonny blue-eyed lass looked 
favourably on a less lucky fellow than himself? Can this be?’ 

‘Less lucky !’ said Hartley. ‘Can you, the accepted lover 
of Menie Gray, speak in that tone, even though it be in jest?’ 

‘Nay, Adam,’ said Richard, ‘don’t be angry with me 
because, being thus far successful, I rate my good fortune not 
quite so rapturously as perhaps you do, who have missed the 
luck of it. Your philosophy should tell you that the object 
which we attain, or are sure of attaining, loses, perhaps, even 
by that very certainty, a little of the extravagant and ideal 
value which attached to it while the object of feverish hopes 
and aguish fears. But for all that I cannot live without my 
sweet Menie. I would wed her to-morrow, with all my soul, 
without thinking a minute on the clog which so early a 
marriage would fasten on our heels. But to spend two 
additional years in this infernal wilderness, cruising after’ 
crowns and half-crowns, when worse men are making lacs and 
crores of rupees—it is a sad falling off, Adam. Counsel me, 
my friend; can you not suggest some mode of getting off from 
these two years of destined dulness ?’ 

‘Not I,’ replied Hartley, scarce repressing his displeasure ; 
‘and if I could induce Dr. Gray to dispense with so reasonable 
a condition, I should be very sorry to do so. You are but 
twenty-one, and if such a period of probation was, in the 
doctor’s prudence, judged necessary for me, who am full two 
years older, I have no idea that he will dispense with it in 
yours.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ replied Middlemas; ‘but do you not think 
that these two, or call them three, years of probation had 
better be spent in India, where much may be done in a little 
while, than here, where nothing can be done save just enough 
to get salt to our broth, or broth to our salt? Methinks I 
have a natural turn for India, and so I ought. My father was 
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a soldier, by the conjecture of all who saw him, and gave me a 
love of the sword, and an arm to use one. My mother’s father 
was a rich trafficker, who loved wealth, I warrant me, and 
knew how to get it. This petty two hundred a-year, with its 
miserable and precarious possibilities, to be shared with the 
old gentleman, sounds in the ears of one like me, who have the 
world for the winning, and a sword to cut my way through it, 
like something little better than a decent kind of beggary. 
Menie is in herself a gem—a diamond—I admit it. But then 
one would not set such a precious jewel in lead or copper, but 
in pure gold—ay, and add a circlet of brilliants to set it off 
with. Bea good fellow, Adam, and undertake the setting my 
project in proper colours before the doctor. I am sure the 
wisest thing for him and Menie both is to permit me to spend 
this short time of probation in the land of cowries. I am sure 
my heart will be there at any rate, and while I am bleeding 
some bumpkin for an ;inflammation, I shall be in fancy re- 
lieving some nabob or rajahpoot of his plethora of wealth. 
Come, will you assist—will you be auxiliary? Ten chances 
but you plead your own cause, man, for I may be brought up 
by a sabre or a bow-string before I make my pack up; then 
your road to Menie will be free and open, and, as you will be 
possessed of the situation of comforter ex oficio, you may take 
her “ with the tear in her ee,” as old saws advise.’ 

‘Mr. Richard Middlemas,’ said Hartley, ‘I wish it were 
possible for me to tell you, in the few words which I intend to 
bestow on you, whether I pity you or despise you the most. 
Heaven has placed happiness, competence, and content within 
your power, and you are willing to cast them away to gratify 
ambition and avarice. Were I to give an advice on this sub- 
ject, either to Dr. Gray or his daughter, it would be to break 
off all connexion with a man who, however clever by nature, 
may soon show himself a fool, and however honestly brought 
up, may also, upon temptation, prove himself a villain. You 
may lay aside the sneer which is designed to be a sarcastic 
smile. I will not attempt to do this, because I am convinced 
that my advice would be of no use, unless it could come 
unattended with suspicion of my motives. I will hasten my 
departure from this house, that we may not meet again; and 
I will leave it to God Almighty to protect honesty and inno- 
cence against the dangers which must attend vanity and folly.’ 
So saying, he turned contemptuously from the youthful votary 
of ambition, and left the garden. 
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‘Stop,’ said Middlemas, struck with the picture which had 
been held up to his conscience—‘stop, Adam Hartley, and I 
will confess to you But his words were uttered in a faint 
and hesitating manner, and either never reached Hartley’s ear 
or failed in changing his purpose of departure. 

When he was out of the garden, Middlemas began to recall 
his usual boldness of disposition. ‘Had he stayed a moment 
longer,’ he said, ‘I would have turned Papist, and made him 
my ghostly confessor. The yeomanly churl! I would give 
something to know how he has got such a hank over me. 
What are Menie Gray’s engagements to him? She has given 
him his answer, and what right has he to come betwixt her 
and me? If old Moncada had done a grandfather’s duty, and 
made suitable settlements on me, this plan of marrying the 
sweet girl and settling here in her native place might have 
done well enough. But to live the life of the poor drudge her 
father—to be at the command and call of every boor for twenty 
miles round !—why, the labours of a higgler, who travels scores 
of miles to barter pins, ribands, snuff, and tobacco against the 
housewife’s private stock of eggs, mort-skins, and tallow, is 
more profitable, less laborious, and faith, I think, equally 
respectable. No—no, unless I can find wealth nearer home, I 
will seek it where every one can have it for the gathering ; and 
so I will down to the Swan Inn and hold a final consultation 
with my friend.’ 
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CHAPTER V 


THE friend whom Middlemas expected to meet at the Swan 
was a person already mentioned in this history by the name of 
Tom Hillary, bred an attorney’s clerk in the ancient town of 
Novum Castrum, doctus utriusque juris, asfar as a few months 
in the service of Mr. Lawford, town-clerk of Middlemas, could 
render him so. The last mention that we made of this gentle- 
man was when his gold-laced hat veiled its splendour before 
the fresher-mounted beavers of the ’prentices of Dr. Gray. 
That was now about five years since, and it was within six 
months that he had made his appearance in Middlemas, a very 
different sort of personage from that which he seemed at his 
departure. 

He was now called Captain ; his dress was regimental, and 
his language martial. He seemed to have plenty of cash, for 
he not only, to the great surprise of the parties, paid certain 
old debts which he had left unsettled behind him, and that 
notwithstanding his having, as his old practice told him, a 
good defence of prescription, but even sent the minister a 
guinea to the assistance of the parish poor. These acts of 
justice and benevolence were bruited abroad greatly to the 
honour of one who, so long absent, had neither forgotten his 
just debts nor hardened his heart against the cries of the needy. 
His merits were thought the higher when it was understood 
he had served the Honourable East India Company—that 
wonderful company of merchants, who may indeed, with the 
strictest propriety, be termed princes. It was about the middle 
of the 18th century, and the directors in Leadenhall Street 
were silently laying the foundation of that immense empire 
which afterwards rose like an exhalation, and now astonishes 
Europe, as well as Asia, with its formidable extent and stupen- 
dous strength. Britain had now begun to lend a wondering 
ear to the account of battles fought and cities won in the East ; 
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and was surprised by the return of individuals who had left 
their native country as adventurers, but now reappeared there 
surrounded by Oriental wealth and Oriental luxury, which 
dimmed even the splendour of the most wealthy of the British 
nobility. In this new-found El Dorado, Hillary had, it seems, 
been a labourer, and, if he told truth, to some purpose, though 
he was far from having completed the harvest which he medi- 
tated. He spoke, indeed, of making investments, and, as 
a mere matter of fancy, he consulted his old master, Clerk 
Lawford, concerning the purchase of a moorland farm of three 
thousand acres, for which he would be content to give three or 
four thousand guineas, providing the game was plenty and the 
trouting in the brook such as had been represented by adver- 
tisement. But he did not wish to make any extensive landed 
purchase at present. It was necessary to keep up his interest 
in Leadenhall Street; and in that view, it would be impolitic 
to part with his India stock and India bonds. In short, it was 
folly to think of settling on a poor thousand or twelve hundred 
a-year, when one was in the prime of life, and had no liver 
complaint ; and so he was determined to double the Cape once 
again ere he retired to the chimney-corner for life. All he 
wished was, to pick up a few clever fellows for his regiment, 
or rather for his own company ; and as in all his travels he 
had never seen finer fellows than about Middlemas, he was 
willing to give them the preference in completing hislevy. In 
fact, it was making men of them at once, for a few white faces 
never failed to strike terror into these black rascals; and 
then, not to mention the good things that were going at the 
storming of a pettah or the plundering of a pagoda, most 
of these tawny dogs carried so much treasure about their 
persons that a won battle was equal to a mine of gold to the 
victors. . 

The natives of Middlemas listened to the noble captain’s 
marvels with different feelings, as their temperaments were 
saturnine or sanguine. But none could deny that such things 
had been; and as the narrator was known to be a bold, dash- 
ing fellow, possessed of some abilities, and, according to the 
general opinion, not likely to be withheld by any peculiar 
scruples of conscience, there was no giving any good reason 
why Hillary should not have been as successful as others in 
the field which India, agitated as it was by war and intestine 
disorders, seemed to offer to every enterprising adventurer. 
‘He was accordingly received by his old acquaintances at Middle- 
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mas rather with the respect due to his supposed wealth than in 
a manner corresponding with his former humble pretensions. 

Some of the notables of the village did indeed keep aloof. 
Among these, the chief was Dr. Gray, who was an enemy to 
everything that approached to fanfaronade, and knew enough 
of the world to lay it down as a sort of general rule that he 
who talks a great deal of fighting is seldom a brave soldier, 
and he who always speaks about wealth is seldom a rich man 
at bottom. Clerk Lawford was also shy, notwithstanding his 
communings with Hillary upon the subject of his intended 
purchase. The coolness of the captain’s old employer towards 
him was by some supposed to arise out of certain circumstances 
attending their former connexion; but as the clerk himself 
never explained what these were, it is unnecessary to make any 
conjectures upon the subject. 

Richard Middlemas very naturally renewed his intimacy 
with his former comrade, and it was from Hillary’s conversation 
that he had adopted the enthusiasm respecting India which we 
have heard him express. It was indeed impossible for a youth 
at once inexperienced in the world and possessed of a most 
sanguine disposition to listen without sympathy to the glowing 
descriptions of Hillary, who, though only a recruiting captain, 
had all the eloquence of a recruiting sergeant. Palaces rose 
like mushrooms in his descriptions; groves of lofty trees and 
aromatic shrubs, unknown to the chilly soils of Europe, were 
tenanted by every object of the chase, from the royal tiger 
down to the jackall. The luxuries of a natch, and the peculiar 
Oriental beauty of the enchantresses who performed their 
‘voluptuous Eastern dances for the pleasure of the haughty 
English conquerors, were no less attractive than the battles 
and sieges on which the captain at other times expatiated. 
Not a stream did he mention but flowed over sands of gold, 
and not a palace that was inferior to those of the celebrated 
Fata Morgana. His descriptions seemed steeped in odours, and 
his every phrase perfumed in ottar of roses. The interviews 
at which these descriptions took place often ended in a bottle 
of choicer wine than the Swan Inn afforded, with some other 
appendages of the table, which the captain, who was a bon- 
vivant, had procured from Edinburgh. From this good cheer 
Middlemas was doomed to retire to the homely evening meal of 
his master, where not all the simple beauties of Menie were 
able to overcome his disgust at the coarseness of the provi- 
sions, or his unwillingness to answer questions concerning the 
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diseases of the wretched peasants who were subjected to his 
inspection. 

Richard’s hopes of being acknowledged by his father had 
long since vanished, and the rough repulse and subsequent 
neglect on the part of Moncada had satisfied him that his 
grandfather was inexorable, and that neither then nor at any 
future time did he mean to realise the visions which Nurse 
Jamieson’s splendid figments had encouraged him to entertain. 
Ambition, however, was not lulled to sleep, though it was no 
longer nourished by the same hopes which had at first awakened 
it. The Indian captain’s lavish oratory supplied the themes 
which had been at first derived from the legends of the nursery ; 
the exploits of a Lawrence and a Clive, as well as the magnifi- 
cent opportunities of acquiring wealth to which these exploits 
opened the road, disturbed the slumbers of the young adven- 
turer. There was nothing to counteract these except his love 
for Menie Gray and the engagements into which it had led 
him. But his addresses had been paid to Menie as much for 
the gratification of his vanity as from any decided passion for 
that innocent and guileless being. He was desirous of carrying 
off the prize for which Hartley, whom he never loved, had the 
courage to contend with him. Then Menie Gray had been 
beheld with admiration by men his superiors in rank and 
fortune, but with whom his ambition incited him to dispute 
the prize. No doubt, though urged to play the gallant at first 
rather from vanity than any other cause, the frankness and 
modesty with which his suit was admitted made their natural 
impression on his heart. He was grateful to the beautiful 
creature who acknowledged the superiority of his person and 
accomplishments, and fancied himself as devotedly attached to 
her as her personal charms and mental merits would have 
rendered any one who was less vain or selfish than her lover. 
Still his passion for the surgeon’s daughter ought not, he 
prudentially determined, to bear more than its due weight in a 
case so very important as the determining his line of life; and 
this he smoothed over to his conscience by repeating to himself 
that Menie’s interest was as essentially concerned as his own in 
postponing their marriage to the establishment of his fortune. 
How many young couples had been ruined by a premature 
union ! 

The contemptuous conduct of Hartley in their last inter- 
view had done something to shake his comrade’s confidence in 
the truth of this reasoning, and to lead him to suspect that he 
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was playing a very sordid and unmanly part in trifling with 
the happiness of this amiable and unfortunate young woman. 
It was in this doubtful humour that he repaired to the 
Swan Inn, where he was anxiously expected by his friend the 
captain. 

When they were comfortably seated over a bottle of Paxa- 
rete, Middlemas began, with characteristical caution, to sound 
his friend about the ease or difficulty with which an individual, 
desirous of entering the Company’s service, might have an 
opportunity of getting a commission. If Hillary had answered 
truly, he would have replied that it was extremely easy ; for, 
at that time, the East India service presented no charms to 
that superior class of people who have since struggled for 
admittance under its banners. But the worthy captain replied 
that, though in the general case it might be difficult for a 
young man to obtain a commission without serving for some 
years as a cadet, yet, under his own protection, a young man 
entering his regiment, and fitted for such a situation, might 
be sure of an ensigncy, if not a lieutenancy, as soon as ever 
they set foot in India. ‘If you, my dear fellow,’ continued he, 
extending his hand to Middlemas, ‘would think of changing 
sheep-head broth and haggis for mullagatawny and curry, I can 
only say that, though it is indispensable that you should enter 
the service at first simply as a cadet, yet, by , you should 
live like a brother on the passage with me; and no sooner 
were we through the surf at Madras than I would put you in 
the way of acquiring both wealth and glory. You have, I 
think, some trifle of money—a couple of thousands or so?’ 

‘About a thousand or twelve hundred,’ said Richard, affect- 
ing the indifference of his companion, but feeling privately 
humbled by the scantiness of his resources. 

‘It is quite as much as you will find necessary for the outfit 
and passage,’ said his adviser; ‘and, indeed, if you had not a 
farthing, it would be the same thing; for if I once say toa 
friend, “TIl help you,” Tom Hillary is not the man to start for 
fear of the cowries. However, it is as well you have something 
of a capital of your own to begin upon.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the proselyte. ‘I should not like to be a 
burden on any one. I have some thoughts, to tell you the 
truth, to marry before I leave Britain; and in that case, you 
know, cash will be necessary, whether my wife goes out with 
us or remains behind till she hear how luck goes with me. 
So, after all, I may have to borrow a few hundreds of you.’ 
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‘What the devil is that you say, Dick, about marrying and 
giving in marriage?’ replied his friend. ‘What can put it into 
the head of a gallant young fellow like you, just rising twenty- 
one, and six feet high on your stocking-soles, to make a slave 
of yourself for life? No—no, Dick, that will never do. Re- 
member the old song— 


Bachelor Bluff, bachelor Bluff, 
Hey for a heart that’s rugged and tough !’ 


‘Ay—ay, that sounds very well,’ replied Middlemas ; ‘ but 
then one must shake off a number of old recollections.’ 

‘The sooner the better, Dick ; old recollections are like old 
clothes, and should be sent off by wholesale: they only take 
up room in one’s wardrobe, and it would be old-fashioned to 
wear them. But you look grave upon it. Who the devil is it 
has made such a hole in your heart?’ 

‘Pshaw !’ answered Middlemas, ‘I’m sure you must remem- 
ber—Menie—my master’s daughter.’ 

‘What, Miss Green,‘ the old potter-carrier’s daughter? A 
likely girl enough, I think.’ 

‘My master is a surgeon,’ said Richard, ‘not an apothecary, 
and his name is Gray.’ 

‘Ay—ay, Green or Grey—what does it signify? He sells 
his own drugs, I think, which we in the south call being a 
potter-carrier. The girl is a likely girl enough for a Scottish 
ball-room. But is she up to anything? Has she any nouz?’ 

‘Why, she is a sensible girl, save in loving me,’ answered 
Richard ; ‘ and that, as Benedict says, is no proof of her wisdom 
and no great argument of her folly.’ 

‘But has she spirit—spunk—dash—a spice of the devil 
about her?’ 

‘Not a pennyweight—the kindest, simplest, and most 
manageable of human beings,’ answered the lover. 

‘She won’t do, then,’ said the monitor, in a decisive tone. 
‘I am sorry for it, Dick, but she will never do. There are 
some women in the world that can bear their share in the 
bustling life we live in India—ay, and I have known some of 
them drag forward husbands that would otherwise have stuck 
fast in the mud till the day of judgment. Heaven knows 
how they paid the turnpikes they pushed them through! But 
these were none of your simple Susans, that think their eyes 
are good for nothing but to look at their husbands, or their 
fingers but to sew baby-clothes. Depend on it, you must give 
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up your matrimony or your views of preferment. If you wil- 
fully tie a clog round your throat, never think of running a 
race. But do not suppose that your breaking off with the lass 
will make any very terrible catastrophe. A scene there may 
be at parting ; but you will soon forget her among the native 
girls, and she will fall in love with Mr. Tapeitout, the minister’s 
assistant and successor. She is not goods for the Indian 
market, I assure you.’ 

Among the capricious weaknesses of humanity, that one is 
particularly remarkable which inclines us to esteem persons 
and things not by their real value, or even by our own judg- 
ment, so much as by the opinion of others, who are often very 
incompetent judges. Dick Middlemas had been urged forward 
in his suit to Menie Gray by his observing how much her 
partner, a booby laird, had been captivated by her; and she 
was now lowered in his esteem because an impudent, low-lived 
coxcomb had presumed to talk of her with disparagement. 
Either of these worthy gentlemen would have been as capable 
of enjoying the beauties of Homer as judging of the merits of 
Menie Gray. 

Indeed, the ascendency which this bold-talking, promise- 
making soldier had acquired over Dick Middlemas, wilful as he 
was in general, was of a despotic nature; because the captain, 
though greatly inferior in information and talent to the youth 
whose opinions he swayed, had skill in suggesting those tempt- 
ing views of rank and wealth to which Richard’s imagination 
had been from childhood most accessible. One promise he 
exacted from Middlemas, as a condition of the services which 
he was to render him: it was absolute silence on the subject 
of his destination for India, and the views upon which it took 
place. ‘My recruits,’ said the captain, ‘have been all marched 
off for the depédt at the Isle of Wight; and I want to leave 
Scotland, and particularly this little burgh, without being 
worried to death, of which I must despair, should it come to 
be known that I can provide young griffins, as we call them, 
with commissions. Gad, I should carry off all the first-born of 
Middlemas as cadets, and none are so scrupulous as I am about 
making promises. I am as trusty as a Trojan for that; and 
you know I cannot do that for every one which I would for an 
old friend like Dick Middlemas.’ 

Dick promised secrecy, and it was agreed that the two 
friends should not even leave the burgh in company, but that 
the captain should set off first, and his recruit should join him 
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at Edinburgh, where his enlistment might be attested; and 
then they were to travel together to town, and arrange matters 
for their Indian voyage. 

Notwithstanding the definitive arrangement which was thus 
made for his departure, Middlemas thought from time to time 
with anxiety and regret about quitting Menie Gray, after the 
engagement which had passed between them. The resolution 
was taken, however; the blow was necessarily to be struck ; 
and her ungrateful lover, long since determined against the 
life of domestic happiness which he might have enjoyed had 
his views been better regulated, was now occupied with the 
means, not indeed of breaking off with her entirely, but of 
postponing all thoughts of their union until the success of his 
expedition to India. 

He might have spared himself all anxiety on this last sub- 
ject. The wealth of that India to which he was bound would 
not have bribed Menie Gray to have left her father’s roof 
against her father’s commands; still less when, deprived of his 
two assistants, he must be reduced to the necessity of con- 
tinued exertion in his declining life, and therefore might have 
accounted himself altogether deserted had his daughter de- 
parted from him at the same time. But though it would have 
been her unalterable determination not to accept any proposal 
of an immediate union of their fortunes, Menie could not, 
with all a lover's power of self-deception, succeed in persuad- 
ing herself to be satisfied with Richard’s conduct towards her. 
Modesty and a becoming pride prevented her from seeming to 
notice, but could not prevent her from bitterly feeling, that her 
lover was preferring the pursuits of ambition to the humble lot 
which he might have shared with her, and which promised 
content at least, if not wealth. 

‘If he had loved me as he pretended,’ such was the unvwill- 
ing conviction that rose on her mind, ‘my father would surely 
not have ultimately refused him the same terms which he held 
out to Hartley. His objections would have given way to my 
happiness, nay, to Richard’s importunities, which would have 
removed his suspicions of the unsettled cast of his disposition. 
But I fear—I fear Richard hardly thought the terms proposed 
were worthy of his acceptance. Would it not have been 
natural, too, that he should have asked me, engaged as we 
stand to each other, to have united our fate before his quitting 
Europe, when I might either have remained here with my 
father, or accompanied him to India, in quest of that fortune 
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which he is so eagerly pushing for? It would have been wrong 
—very wrong—in me to have consented to such a proposal, 
unless my father had authorised it; but surely it would have 
been natural that Richard should have offered it? Alas! men 
do not know how to love like women. Their attachment is 
only one of a thousand other passions and predilections: they 
are daily engaged in pleasures which blunt their feelings, and 
in business which distracts them. We—we sit at home to 
weep, and to think how coldly our affections are repaid !’ 

The time was now arrived at which Richard Middlemas had 
a right to demand the property vested in the hands of the 
town-clerk and Doctor Gray. He did so, and received it 
accordingly. His late guardian naturally inquired what views 
he had formed in entering on life? The imagination of the 
ambitious aspirant saw in this simple question a desire, on the 
part of the worthy man, to offer, and perhaps press upon him, 
the same proposal which he had made to Hartley. He 
hastened, therefore, to answer drily, that he had some hopes 
held out to him which he was not at liberty to communicate ; 
but that the instant he reached London he would write to the 
guardian of his youth and acquaint him with the nature of his 
prospects, which he was happy to say were rather of a pleasing 
character. 

Gideon, who supposed that at this critical period of his life 
the father or grandfather of the young man might perhaps 
have intimated a disposition to open some intercourse with 
him, only replied, ‘You have been the child of mystery, 
Richard ; and as you came to me, so you leave me. Then I 
was ignorant from whence you came, and now I know not 
whither you are going. It is not, perhaps, a very favourable 
point in your horoscope that everything connected with you is 
a secret. But as I shall always think with kindness on him 
whom I have known so long, so when you remember the old 
man, you ought not to forget that he has done his duty to 
you to the extent of his means and power, and taught you that 
noble profession by means of which, wherever your lot casts 
you, you may always gain your bread, and alleviate, at the 
same time, the distresses of your fellow-creatures.’ Middlemas 
was excited by the simple kindness of his master, and poured 
forth his thanks with the greater profusion, that he was free 
from the terror of the emblematical collar and chain, which a 
moment before seemed to glisten in the hand of his guardian, 
and gape to inclose his neck. 
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‘One word more, said Mr. Gray, producing a small ring- 
case. ‘This valuable ring was forced upon me by your unfor- 
tunate mother. I have no right to it, having been amply paid 
for my services; and I only accepted it with the purpose of 
keeping it for you till this moment should arrive. It may be 
useful, perhaps, should there occur any question about your 
identity.’ i 

‘Thanks, once more, my more than father, for this precious 
relic, which may indeed be useful. You shall be repaid, if 
India has diamonds left.’ 

‘India and diamonds!’ said Gray. ‘Is your head turned, 
child 9?’ 

‘T mean,’ stammered Middlemas, ‘if London has any Indian 
diamonds.’ 

‘Pooh! you foolish lad,’ answered Gray, ‘how should you 
buy diamonds, or what should I do with them, if you gave me 
ever so many? Get you gone with you while I am angry.’ 
The tears were glistening in the old man’s eyes. ‘If I get 
pleased with you again, I shall not know how to part with 
you.’ 

The parting of Middlemas with poor Menie was yet more 
affecting. Her sorrow revived in his mind all the liveliness of 
a first love, and he redeemed his character for sincere attach- 
ment by not only imploring an instant union, but even going 
so far as to propose renouncing his more splendid prospects, 
and sharing Mr. Gray’s humble toil, if by doing so he could 
secure his daughter’s hand. But, though there was consolation 
in this testimony of her lover’s faith, Menie Gray was not so 
unwise as to accept of sacrifices which might afterwards have 
been repented of. 

‘No, Richard,’ she said, ‘it seldom ends happily when people 
alter, in a moment of agitated feeling, plans which have been 
adopted under mature deliberation. I have long seen that 
your views were extended far beyond so humble a station as 
this place affords promise of. It is natural they should do so, 
considering that the circumstances of your birth seem connected 
with riches and with rank. Go, then, seek that riches and 
rank. It is possible your mind may be changed in the pursuit, 
and if so, think no more about Menie Gray. But if it should be 
otherwise, we may meet again, and do not believe for a moment 
that there can be a change in Menie Gray’s feelings towards 
you.’ 

At this interview much more was said than it is necessary 
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to repeat, much more thought than was actually said. Nurse 
Jamieson, in whose chamber it took place, folded her ‘bairns,’ 
as she called them, in her arms, and declared that Heaven had 
made them for each other, and that she would not ask of 
Heaven to live beyond the day when she should see them 
bridegroom and bride. 

At length it became necessary that the parting scene should 
end; and Richard Middlemas, mounting a horse which he had 
hired for the journey, set off for Edinburgh, to which metropolis 
he had already forwarded his heavy baggage. Upon the road 
the idea more than once occurred to him that even yet he had 
better return to Middlemas, and secure his happiness by unit- 
ing himself at once to Menie Gray and to humble competence. 
But from the moment that he rejoined his friend Hillary at 
their appointed place of rendezvous he became ashamed even 
to hint at any change of purpose ; and his late excited feelings 
were forgotten, unless in so far as they confirmed his resolution 
that, as soon as he had attained a certain portion of wealth and 
consequence, he would haste to share them with Menie Gray. 
Yet his gratitude to her father did not appear to have slum- 
bered, if we may judge from the gift of a very handsome 
cornelian seal, set in gold, and bearing engraved upon it gules, 
a lion rampant within a bordure or, which was carefully de- 
spatched to Stevenlaw’s Land, Middlemas, with a suitable 
letter. Menie knew the handwriting, and watched her father’s 
looks as he read it, thinking, perhaps, that it had turned on a 
different topic. Her father pshawed and poohed a good deal 
when he had finished the billet, and examined the seal. : 

‘Dick Middlemas,’ he said, ‘is but a fool after all, Menie. 
I am sure I am not like to forget him, that he should send me 
a token of remembrance; and if he would be so absurd, could 
he not have sent me the improved lithotomical apparatus? 
And what have I, Gideon Gray, to do with the arms of my 
Lord Gray? No—no, my old silver stamp, with the double G 
upon it, will serve my turn. But put the bonny die away, 
Menie, my dear; it was kindly meant, at any rate.’ 

The reader cannot doubt that the seal was safely and care- 
fully preserved. 
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RICHARD MIDDLEMA8’S FAREWELL OF MENIE GRAY, 





CHAPTER VI 


A lazar-house it seemed, wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseased. 
MILTON. 


AFTER the captain had finished his business, amongst which he 
did not forget to have his recruit regularly attested as a candi- 
date for glory in the service of the Honourable East India 
Company, the friends left Edinburgh. From thence they got 
a passage by sea to Newcastle, where Hillary had also some 
regimental affairs to transact before he joined his regiment. 
At Newcastle the captain had the good luck to find a small 
brig, commanded by an old acquaintance and schoolfellow, 
which was just about to sail for the Isle of Wight. ‘I have 
arranged for our passage with him,’ he said to Middlemas ; ‘for 
when you are at the depét you can learn a little of your duty, 
which cannot be so well taught on board of ship, and then I 
will find it easier to have you promoted.’ 

‘Do you mean,’ said Richard, ‘that I am to stay at the Isle of 
Wight all the time that you are jigging it away in London ?’ 

‘Ay, indeed do I,’ said his comrade, ‘and it’s best for you 
too; whatever business you have in London, I can do it for 
you as well or something better than yourself.’ 

‘But I choose to transact my own business myself, Captain 
Hillary,’ said Richard. 

‘Then you ought to have remained your own master, Mr. 
Cadet Middlemas. At present you are an enlisted recruit of 
the Honourable East India Company; I am your officer, and 
should you hesitate to follow me aboard, why, you foolish 
fellow, I could have you sent on board in handcuffs.’ 

This was jestingly spoken; but yet there was something in 
the tone which hurt Middlemas’s pride and alarmed his fears. 
He had observed of late that his friend, especially when in 
company of others, talked to him with an air of command or 
superiority, difficult to be endured, and yet so closely allied to 
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the freedom often exercised betwixt two intimates, that he 
could not find any proper mode of rebuffing or resenting it. 
Such manifestations of authority were usually followed by an 
instant renewal of their intimacy ; but in the present case that 
did not so speedily ensue. 

Middlemas, indeed, consented to go with his companion to 
the Isle of Wight, perhaps because if he should quarrel with 
him the whole plan of his Indian voyage, and all the hopes 
built upon it, must fall to the ground. But he altered his 
purpose of entrusting his comrade with his little fortune, to lay 
out as his occasions might require, and resolved himself to 
overlook the expenditure of his money, which, in the form of 
Bank of England notes, was safely deposited in his travelling- 
trunk. Captain Hillary, finding that some hint he had thrown 
out on this subject was disregarded, appeared to think no more 
about it. 

The voyage was performed with safety and celerity; and 
having coasted the shores of that beautiful island, which he 
who once sees never forgets, through whatever part of the 
world his future path may lead him, the vessel was soon 
anchored off the little town of Ryde; and, as the waves were 
uncommonly still, Richard felt the sickness diminish which, for 
a considerable part of the passage, had occupied his attention 
more than anything else. 

The master of the brig, in honour to his passengers and 
affection to his old schoolfellow, had formed an awning upon 
deck, and proposed to have the pleasure of giving them a little 
treat before they left his vessel. Lobscouse, sea-pie, and other 
delicacies of a naval description had been provided in a quantity 
far disproportionate to the number of the guests. But the 
punch which succeeded was of excellent quality, and portent- 
ously strong. Captain Hillary pushed it round, and insisted 
upon his companion taking his full share in the merry bout, 
the rather that, as he facetiously said, there had been some 
dryness between them, which good liquor would be sovereign 
in removing. He renewed, with additional splendours, the 
various panoramic scenes of India and Indian adventures which 
had first excited the ambition of Middlemas, and assured him 
that, even if he should not be able to get him a commission 
instantly, yet a'short delay would only give him time to become 
better acquainted with his military duties ; and Middlemas was 
too much elevated by the liquor he had drank to see any 
difficulty which could oppose itself to his fortunes. Whether 
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those who shared in the compotation were more seasoned 
topers, whether Middlemas drank more than they, or whether, 
as he himself afterwards suspected, his cup had been drugged, 
like those of King Duncan’s body-guard, it is certain that on 
this occasion he passed, with unusual rapidity, through all the 
different phases of the respectable state of drunkenness— 
laughed, sung, whooped, and hallooed, was maudlin in his 
fondness and frantic in his wrath, and at length fell into a fast 
and imperturbable sleep. 

The effect of the liquor displayed itself, as usual, in a 
hundred wild dreams of parched deserts, and of serpents whose 
bite inflicted the most intolerable thirst, of the suffering of 
the Indian on the death-stake, and the torments of the infernal 
regions themselves, when at length:he awakened, and it ap- 
peared that the latter vision was in fact realised. The sounds 
which had at first influenced his dreams, and at length broken 
his slumbers, were of the most horrible as well as the most 
melancholy description. They came from the ranges of pallet- 
beds which were closely packed together in a species of military 
hospital, where a burning fever was the prevalent complaint. 
Many of the patients were under the influence of a high 
delirium, during which they shouted, shrieked, laughed, blas- 
phemed, and uttered the most horrible imprecations. Others, 
sensible of their condition, bewailed it with low groans and 
some attempts at devotion, which showed their ignorance of the- 
principles, and even the forms, of religion. Those who were 
convalescent talked ribaldry in a loud tone, or whispered to 
each other in cant language, upon schemes which, as far as a 
passing phrase could be understood by a novice, had relation 
to violent and criminal exploits. 

Richard Middlemas’s astonishment was equal to his horror. 
He had but one advantage over the poor wretches with whom 
he was classed, and it was in enjoying the luxury of a pallet to 
himself, most of the others being occupied by two unhappy 
beings. He saw no one who appeared to attend to the 
wants, or to heed the complaints, of the wretches around him, 
or to whom he could offer any appeal against his present situa- 
tion. He looked for his clothes, that he might arise and 
extricate himself from this den of horrors; but his clothes were 
nowhere to be seen, nor did he see his portmanteau or sea-chest. 
It was much to be apprehended he would never see them 
more. 

Then, but too late, he remembered the insinuations which 
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had passed current respecting his friend the captain, who was 
supposed to have been discharged by Mr. Lawford on account 
of some breach of trust in the town-clerk’s service. But that 
he should have trepanned the friend who had reposed his whole 
confidence in him, that he should have plundered him of his 
fortune, and placed him in this house of pestilence, with the 
hope that death might stifle his tongue, were iniquities not 
to have been anticipated, even if the worst of these reports 
were true. 

But Middlemas resolved not to be awanting to himself. 
This place must be visited by some officer, military or medical, 
to whom he would make an appeal, and alarm his fears at 
least, if he could not awaken his conscience. While he revolved 
these distracting thoughts, tormented at the same time by a 
burning thirst which he had no means of satisfying, he en- 
deavoured to discover if, among those stretched upon the 
pallets nearest him, he could not discern some one likely to 
enter into conversation with him, and give him some informa- 
tion about the nature and customs of this horrid place. But 
the bed nearest him was occupied by two fellows who, although, 
to judge from their gaunt cheeks, hollow eyes, and ghastly 
looks, they were apparently recovering from the disease, and 
just rescued from the jaws of death, were deeply engaged in 
endeavouring to cheat each other of a few halfpence at a game 
of cribbage, mixing the terms of the game with oaths not loud 
but deep; each turn of luck being hailed by the winner as 
well as the loser with execrations, which seemed designed to 
blight both body and soul, now used as the language of triumph, 
and now as reproaches against fortune. 

Next to the gamblers was a pallet occupied indeed by two 
bodies, but only one of which was living: the other sufferer 
had been recently relieved from his agony. 

‘He is dead—he is dead !’ said the wretched survivor. 

‘Then do you die too, and be d—d,’ answered one of the 
players, ‘and then there will be a pair of you, as Pugg says.’ 

‘I tell you he is growing stiff and cold,’ said the poor 
wretch: ‘the dead is no bedfellow for the living. For God’s 
sake, help to rid me of the corpse.’ 

‘Ay, and get the credit of having done him—as may be the 
case with yourself, friend, for he had some two or three hoggs 
about him $ 

‘You know you took the last rap from his breeches-pocket 
not an hour ago, expostulated the poor convalescent. ‘But 
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help me to take the body out of the bed, and I will not tell 
the jigger-dubber that you have been beforehand with him.’ 

‘You tell the jigger-dubber!’ answered the cribbage-player. 
‘Such another word, and I will twist your head round till 
your eyes look at the drummer’s handwriting on your back. 
Hold your peace, and don’t bother our game with your gammon, 
or I will make you as mute as your bedfellow.’ 

The unhappy wretch, exhausted, sunk back beside his hideous 
companion, and the usual jargon of the game, interlarded with 
execrations, went on as before. 

From this specimen of the most obdurate indifference, con- 
trasted with the last excess of misery, Middlemas became 
satisfied how little could be made of an appeal to the humanity 
of his fellow-sufferers. His heart sunk within him, and the 
thoughts of the happy and peaceful home which he might 
have called his own arose before his overheated fancy with a 
vividness of perception that bordered upon insanity. He saw 
before him the rivulet which wanders through the burgh muir 
of Middlemas, where he had so often set little mills for the 
amusement of Menie while she was a child. One draught of it 
would have been worth all the diamonds of the East, which of 
late he had worshipped with such devotion ; but that draught 
was denied to him as to Tantalus. 

Rallying his senses from this passing illusion, and knowing 
enough of the practice of the medical art to be aware of the 
necessity of preventing his ideas from wandering, if possible, 
he endeavoured to recollect that he was a surgeon, and, after 
all, should not have the extreme fear for the interior of a 
military hospital which its horrors might inspire into strangers 
to the profession. But, though he strove by such recollections 
to rally his spirits, he was not the less aware of the difference 
betwixt the condition of a surgeon who might have attended 
such a place in the course of his duty and a poor inhabitant 
who was at once a patient and a prisoner. 

A footstep was now heard in the apartment, which seemed 
to silence all the varied sounds of woe that filled it. The 
cribbage-party hid their cards and ceased their oaths; other 
wretches, whose complaints had arisen to frenzy, left off their 
wild exclamations and entreaties for assistance. Agony softened 
her shriek, Insanity hushed its senseless clamours, and even 
Death seemed desirous to stifle his parting groan in the presence 
of Captain Seelencooper. This official was the superintendent, 
or, as the miserable inhabitants termed him, the governor, of 
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the hospital. He had all the air of having been originally a 
turnkey in some ill-regulated jail—a stout, short, bandy-legged 
man, with one eye, and a double portion of ferocity in that 
which remained. He wore an old-fashioned tarnished uniform, 
which did not seem to have been made for him ; and the voice 
in which this minister of humanity addressed the sick was 
that of a boatswain shouting in the midst of a storm. He had 
pistols and a cutlass in his belt; for, his mode of administration 
being such as provoked even hospital patients to revolt, his 
life had been more than once in danger amongst them. -He 
was followed by two assistants, who carried handcuffs and 
strait-jackets. 

As Seelencooper made his rounds, complaint and pain were 
hushed, and the flourish of the bamboo which he bore in his 
hand seemed powerful as the wand of a magician to silence all 
complaint and remonstrance. 

‘I tell you the meat is as sweet as a nosegay; and for the 
bread, it’s good enough, and too good, for a set of lubbers that 
lie shamming Abraham, and consuming the Right Honourable 
Company’s victuals. I don’t speak to them that are really sick, 
for God knows I am always for humanity.’ 

‘If that be the case, sir,’ said Richard Middlemas, whose 
lair the captain had approached, while he was thus answering 
the low and humble complaints of those by whose bedside he 
passed—‘if that be the case, sir, I hope your humanity will 
make you attend to what I say.’ 

‘And who the devil are you?’ said the governor, turning on 
him his single eye of fire, while a sneer gathered on his harsh 
features, which were so well qualified to express it. 

‘My name is Middlemas ; I come from Scotland, and have 
been sent here by some strange mistake. I am neither a 
private soldier nor am I indisposed, more than by the heat of 
this cursed place.’ 

‘Why then, friend, all I have to ask you is, whether you 
are an attested recruit or not?’ 

‘I was attested at Edinburgh,’ said Middlemas, ‘ buat——’ 

‘But what the devil would you have, then? You are en- 
listed. The captain and the doctor sent you here ; surely they 
know best whether you are private or officer, sick or well.’ 

‘But I was promised,’ said Middlemas—‘ promised by Tom 
Hillary í 

‘Promised, were you? Why, there is not a man here that 
has not been promised something by somebody or another, or 
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perhaps has promised something to himself. This is the land 
of promise, my smart fellow, but you know it is India that 
must be the land of performance. So good morning to you. 
The doctor will come his rounds presently, and put you all to 
rights.’ 

‘Stay but one moment—one moment only: I have been 
robbed.’ 

‘Robbed ! look you there now,’ said the governor, ‘every- 
body that comes here has been robbed. Egad, I am the 
luckiest fellow in Europe: other people in my line have only 
thieves and blackguards upon their hands; but none come to 
my ken but honest, decent, unfortunate gentlemen that have 
been robbed !’ 

‘Take care how you treat this so lightly, sir,’ said Middle- 
mas; ‘I have been robbed of a thousand pounds.’ 

- Here Governor Seelencooper’s gravity was totally overcome, 
and his laugh was echoed by several of the patients, either 
because they wished to curry favour with the superintendent 
or from the feeling which influences evil spirits to rejoice in 
the tortures of those who are sent to share their agony. 

‘A thousand pounds!’ exclaimed Captain Seelencooper, as 
he recovered his breath. ‘Come, that’s a good one—I like a 
fellow that does not make two bites of a cherry ; why, there is 
not a cull in the ken that pretends to have lost more than a 
few hoggs, and here is a servant to the Honourable Company 
that has been robbed of a thousand pounds! Well done, Mr. 
Tom of Ten Thousand, you're a credit to the house, and to 
the service, and so good morning to you.’ 

He passed on, and Richard, starting up in a storm of anger 
and despair, found, as he would have called after him, that his 
voice, betwixt thirst and agitation, refused its office. ‘Water— 
water !’ he said, laying hold, at the same time, of one of the 
assistants who followed Seelencooper by the sleeve. The fellow 
looked carelessly round ; there was a jug stood by the side of 
the cribbage-players, which he reached to Middlemas, bidding 
him, ‘ Drink and be d—d.’ 

The man’s back was no sooner turned than the gamester 
threw himself from his own bed into that of Middlemas, and 
grasping firm hold of the arm of Richard, ere he could carry 
the vessel to his head, swore he should not have his booze. It 
may be readily conjectured that the pitcher thus anxiously and 
desperately reclaimed contained something better than the 
pure element. In fact, a large proportion of it was gin. The 
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jug was broken in the struggle and the liquor spilt. Middle- 
mas dealt a blow to the assailant, which was amply and heartily 
repaid, and a combat would have ensued, but for the inter- 
ference of the superintendent and his assistants, who, with a 
dexterity that showed them well acquainted with such emer- 
gencies, clapped a strait-waistcoat upon each of the antagonists. 
Richard’s efforts at remonstrance only procured him a blow 
from Captain Seelencooper’s rattan, and a tender admonition 
to hold his tongue if he valued a whole skin. 

Irritated at once by sufferings of the mind and of the body, 
tormented by raging thirst, and by the sense of his own dread- 
ful situation, the mind of Richard Middlemas seemed to be on 
the point of becoming unsettled. He felt an insane desire to 
imitate and reply to the groans, oaths, and ribaldry which, as 
soon as the superintendent quitted the hospital, echoed around 
him. He longed, though he struggled against the impulse, to 
vie in curses with the reprobate, and in screams with the 
maniac. But his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, his 
mouth itself seemed choked with ashes; there came upon him 
a dimness of sight, a rushing sound in his ears, and the powers 
of life were for a time suspended. 


CHAPTER VII 


A wise physician, skill’d our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the common weal. 
Porr’s Homer. 


As Middlemas returned to his senses, he was sensible that his 
blood felt more cool, that the feverish throb of his pulsation 
was diminished, that the ligatures on his person were removed, 
and his lungs performed their functions more freely. One 
assistant was binding up a vein, from which a considerable 
quantity of blood had been taken; another, who had just 
washed the face of the patient, was holding aromatic vinegar 
to bis nostrils. As he began to open his eyes, the person who 
had just completed the bandage said in Latin, but in a very 
low tone, and without raising his head, ‘ Annon sis Ricardus ille 
Middlemas, ex civitate Middlemassiense? Responde in lingua 
Latina.’ 

‘Sum ille miserrimus,’ replied Richard, again shutting his 
eyes; for, strange as it may seem, the voice of his comrade 
Adam Hartley, though his presence might be of so much con- 
sequence in this emergency, conveyed a pang to his wounded 
pride. He was conscious of unkindly, if not hostile, feelings 
towards his old companion ; he remembered the tone of superi- 
ority which he used to assume over him, and thus to lie 
stretched at his feet, and in a manner at his mercy, aggravated 
his distress, by the feelings of the dying chieftain, ‘Earl Percy 
sees my fall.’ This was, however, too unreasonable an emotion 
to subsist above a minute. In the next, he availed himself of 
the Latin language, with which both were familiar, for in that 
time the medical studies at the celebrated University of Edin- 
burgh were, in a great measure, conducted in Latin, to tell in 
a few words his own folly, and the villainy of Hillary. 

‘I must be gone instantly,’ said Hartley. ‘Take courage ; I 
trust to be able to assist you. In the meantime, take food. 
and physic from none but my servant, who you see holds the 
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sponge in his hand. You are in a place where a man’s life has 
been taken for the sake of his gold sleeve-buttons.’ 

‘Stay yet a moment,’ said Middlemas. ‘Let me remove this 
temptation from my dangerous neighbours.’ 

He drew a small packet from his under waistcoat, and put 
it into Hartley’s hands.’ 

‘If I die,’ he said, ‘be my heir. You deserve her better 
than I.’ 

All answer was prevented by the hoarse voice of Seelencooper. 

‘Well, doctor, will you carry through your patient ?’ 

‘Symptoms are dubious yet,’ said the doctor. ‘That was 
an alarming swoon. You must have him carried into the 
private ward, and my young man shall attend him.’ 

‘Why, if you command it, doctor, needs must; but I can 
tell you there is a man we both know that has a thousand 
reasons at least for keeping him in the public ward.’ 

‘I know nothing of your thousand reasons,’ said Hartley ; 
‘I can only tell you that this young fellow is as well-limbed 
and likely a lad as the Company have among their recruits. It 
is my business to save him for their service, and if he dies by 
your neglecting what I direct, depend upon it I will not allow 
the blame to lie at my door. I will tell the General the charge 
I bave given you.’ 

‘The General !’ said Seelencooper, much embarrassed. ‘Tell 
the General? Ay, about his health. But you will not say any- 
thing about what he may have said in his light-headed fits? 
My eyes! if you listen to what feverish patients say when the 
tantivy is in their brain, your back will soon break with tale- 
bearing, for I will warrant you plenty of them to carry.’ 

‘Captain Seelencooper,’ said the doctor, ‘I do not meddle 
with your department in the hospital. My advice to you is, 
not to trouble yourself with mine. I suppose, as I have a com- 
mission in the service, and have besides a regular diploma as a 
physician, I know when my patient is light-headed or other- 
baa So do you let the man be carefully looked after, at your 
peril.’ 

Thus saying, he left the hospital, but not till, under pretext 
of again consulting the pulse, he pressed the patient’s hand, as 
if to assure him once more of his exertions for his liberation. 

‘My eyes!’ muttered Seelencooper, ‘this cockerel crows 
gallant, to come from a Scotch roost; but I would know well 
enough how to fetch the youngster off the perch, if it were not 
for the cure he has done on the General’s pickaninnies.’ 
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Enough of this fell on Richard’s ear to suggest hopes of 
deliverance, which were increased when he was shortly after- 
wards removed to a separate ward, a place much more decent 
in appearance, and inhabited only by two patients, who seemed 
petty officers. Although sensible that he had no illness save 
that weakness which succeeds violent agitation, he deemed it 
wisest to suffer himself still to be treated as a patient, in con- 
sideration that he should thus remain under his comrade’s 
superintendence. Yet, while preparing to avail himself of | 
Hartley’s good offices, the prevailing reflection of his secret 
bosom was the ungrateful sentiment, ‘Had Heaven no other 
means of saving me than by the hands of him I like least on 
the face of the earth?’ 

Meanwhile, ignorant of the ungrateful sentiments of his 
comrade, and indeed wholly indifferent how he felt towards 
him, Hartley proceeded in doing him such service as was in 
his power, without any other object than the discharge of his 
own duty as a man and as a Christian. The manner in which 
he became qualified to render his comrade assistance requires 
some short explanation. 

Our story took place at a period when the Directors of the 
East India Company, with that hardy and persevering policy 
which has raised to such a height the British Empire in the 
East, had determined to send a large reinforcement of European 
troops to the support of their power in India, then threatened 
by the kingdom of Mysore, of which the celebrated Hyder Ali 
had usurped the government, after dethroning his master. 
Considerable difficulty was found in obtaining recruits for that 
service. Those who might have been otherwise disposed to be 
soldiers were afraid of the climate, and of the species of banish- 
ment which the engagement implied; and doubted also how 
far the engagements of the Company might be faithfully 
observed towards them, when they were removed from the 
protection of the British laws. For these and other reasons, 
the military service of the king was preferred, and that of the 
Company could only procure the worst recruits, although their 
zealous agents scrupled not to employ the worst means. 
Indeed, the practice of kidnapping, or crimping, as it is techni- 
cally called, was at that time general, whether for the colonies 
or even for the king’s troops; and as the agents employed in 
such transactions must be of course entirely unscrupulous, 
there was not only much villainy committed in the direct 
prosecution of the trade, but it gave rise incidentally to re- 
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markable cases of robbery, and even murder: Such atrocities 
were, of course, concealed from the authorities for whom the 
levies were made, and the necessity of obtaining soldiers made 
men whose conduct was otherwise unexceptionable cold in 
looking closely into the mode in which their recruiting service 
was conducted. 

The principal depdt of the troops which were by these 
means assembled was in the Isle of Wight, where, the season 
proving unhealthy, and the men themselves being many of 
them of a bad habit of body, a fever of a malignant character 
broke out amongst them, and speedily crowded with patients 
the military hospital, of which Mr. Seelencooper, himself an old 
and experienced crimp and kidnapper, had obtained the super- 
intendence. Irregularities began to take place also among the 
soldiers who remained healthy, and the necessity of subjecting 
them to some discipline before they sailed was so evident, that 
several officers of the Company’s naval service expressed their 
belief that otherwise there would be dangerous mutinies on the 
passage. 

To remedy the first of these evils, the Court of Directors 
sent down to the island several of their medical servants, 
amongst whom was Hartley, whose qualifications had been 
amply certified by a medical board, before which he had passed 
an examination, besides his possessing a diploma from the 
University of Edinburgh as M.D. 

To enforce the discipline of their soldiers, the Court com- 
mitted full power to one of their own body, General Withering- 
ton. The General was an officer who had distinguished himself 
highly in their service. He had returned from India five or six 
years before, with a large fortune, which he had rendered much 
greater by an advantageous marriage with a rich heiress. The 
General and his lady went little into society, but seemed to 
live entirely for their infant family, those in number being 
three, two boys and a girl. Although he had retired from the 
service, he willingly undertook the temporary charge committed 
to him, and taking a house at a considerable distance from the 
town of Ryde, he proceeded to enrol the troops into separate 
bodies, appoint officers of capacity to each, and, by regular 
training and discipline, gradually to bring them into something 
resembling good order. He heard their complaints of ill-usage 
in the articles of provisions and appointments, and did them 
upon all occasions the strictest justice, save that he was never 
known to restore one recruit to his freedom from the service, 
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however unfairly or even illegally his attestation might have 
been obtained. . 

‘It is none of my business,’ said General Witherington, 
‘how you became soldiers,—soldiers I found you, and soldiers 
I will leave you. But I will take especial care that, as soldiers 
you shall have everything, to a penny or a pin’s head, that you 
are justly entitled to. He went to work without fear or 
favour, reported many abuses to the Board of Directors, had 
several officers, commissaries, etc., removed from the service, 
and made his name as great a terror to the peculators at home 
as it had been to the enemies of Britain in Hindostan.. 

Captain Seelencooper and his associates in the hospital 
department heard and trembled, fearing that their turn should 
come next; but the General, who elsewhere examined all with 
his own eyes, showed a reluctance to visit the hospital in 
person. Public report industriously imputed this to fear of 
infection. Such was certainly the motive; though it was not 
fear for his own safety that influenced General Witherington, 
but he dreaded lest he should carry the infection home to the 
nursery, on which he doated. The alarm of his lady was yet 
more unreasonably sensitive: she would scarcely suffer the 
children to walk abroad, if the wind but blew from the quarter 
where the hospital was situated. 

But Providence baffles the precautions of mortals. In a 
walk across the fields, chosen as the most sheltered and seques- 
tered, the children, with their train of Eastern and European 
attendants, met a woman who carried a child that was recover- 
ing from the small-pox. The anxiety of the father, joined to 
some religious scruples on the mother’s part, had postponed 
inoculation, which was then scarcely come into general use. 
The infection caught like a quick-match, and ran like wildfire 
through all those in the family who had not previously had the 
disease. One of the General’s children, the second boy, died, 
and two of the ayahs, or black female servants, had the same 
fate. The hearts of the father and mother would have been 
broken for the child they had lost, had not their grief been 
suspended by anxiety for the fate of those who lived, and who 
were confessed to be in imminent danger. They were like 
persons distracted, as the symptoms of the poor patients seemed 
gradually to resemble more nearly that of the child already lost. 

While the parents were in this agony of apprehension, the 
General’s principal servant, a native of Northumberland like 
himself, informed him one morning that there was a young 
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man from the same county among the hospital doctors who 
had publicly blamed the mode of treatment observed towards 
the patients, and spoken of another which he had seen practised 
with eminent success. 

‘Some impudent quack,’ said the General, ‘who would force 
himself into business by bold assertions. Doctor Tourniquet 
and Doctor Lancelot are men of high reputation.’ 

‘Do not mention their reputation,’ said the mother, with a 
mother’s impatience ; ‘did they not let my sweet Reuben die? 
What avails the reputation of the physician when the patient 
perisheth ?’ 

‘If his honour would but see Doctor Hartley,’ said Winter, 
turning half towards the lady, and then turning back again to 
his master. ‘He is a very decent young man, who, I am sure, 
never expected what he said to reach your honour’s ears—and 
he is a native of Northumberland.’ 

‘Send a servant with a led horse,’ said the General; ‘let 
the young man come hither instantly.’ 

It is well known that the ancient mode of treating the 
small-pox was to refuse to the patient everything which nature 
urged him to desire ; and, in particular, to confine him to heated 
rooms, beds loaded with blankets, and spiced wine, when nature 
called for cold water and fresh air. A different mode of treat- 
ment had of late been adventured upon by some practitioners, 
who preferred reason to authority, and Gideon Gray had followed 
it for several years with extraordinary success. 

When General Witherington saw Hartley, he was startled at 
his youth; but when he heard him modestly, but with confi- 
dence, state the difference of the two modes of treatment, and 
the rationale of his practice, he listened with the most serious 
attention. So did his lady, her streaming eyes turning from 
Hartley to her husband, as if to watch what impression the 
arguments of the former were making upon the latter. General 
Witherington was silent for a few minutes after Hartley had 
finished his exposition, and seemed buried in profound reflection. 
‘To treat a fever,’ he said, ‘in a manner which tends to produce 
one seems indeed to be adding fuel to fire.’ 

‘It is—it is,’ said the lady. ‘Let us trust this young man, 
General Witherington. We shall at least give our darlings the 
comforts of the fresh air and cold water for which they are 

ining.’ 
i But the General remained undecided. ‘Your reasoning, he 
said to Hartley, ‘seems plausible ; but still it is only hypothesis. 
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What can you show to support your theory in opposition to the 
general practice ?’ 

‘My own observation,’ replied the young man. ‘Here is a 
memorandum-book of medical cases which I have witnessed. 
It contains twenty cases of small-pox, of which eighteen were 
recoveries.’ 

‘And the two others?’ said the General. 

‘Terminated fatally,’ replied Hartley; ‘we can as yet but 
partially disarm this scourge of the human race.’ 

‘Young man,’ continued the General, ‘were I to say that a 
thousand gold mohurs were yours in case my children live under 
your treatment, what have you to peril in exchange?’ 

‘My reputation,’ answered Hartley, firmly. 

‘And you could warrant on your reputation the recovery of 
your patients?’ 

‘God forbid I should be so presumptuous! But I think I 
could warrant my using those means which, with God’s bless- 
ing, afford the fairest chance of a favourable result.’ 

‘Knough—you are modest and sensible, as well as bold, and 
I will trust you.’ 

The lady, on whom Hartley’s words and manner had made 
a great impression, and who was eager to discontinue a mode 
of treatment which subjected the patients to the greatest pain 
and privation, and had already proved unfortunate, eagerly 
acquiesced, and Hartley was placed in full authority in the 
sick-room. 

Windows were thrown open, fires reduced or discontinued, 
loads of bed-clothes removed, cooling drinks superseded mulled 
wine and spices. The sick-nurses cried out murder. Doctors 
Tourniquet and Lancelot retired in disgust, menacing something 
like a general pestilence, in vengeance of what they termed 
rebellion against the neglect of the aphorisms of Hippocrates. 
Hartley proceeded quietly and steadily, and the patients got 
into a fair road of recovery. 

The young Northumbrian was neither conceited nor artful ; 
yet, with all bis plainness of character, he could not but know 
the influence which a successful physician obtains over the 
parents of the children whom he has saved from the grave, 
and especially before the cure is actually completed. He re- 
solved to use this influence in behalf of his old companion, 
trusting that the military tenacity of General Witherington 
would give way on consideration of the obligation so lately 
conferred upon him. 
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On his way to the General’s house, which was at present his 
constant place of residence, he examined the packet which 
Middlemas had put into his hand. It contained the picture 
of Menie Gray, plainly set, and the ring, with brilliants, which 
Doctor Gray had given to Richard as his mother’s last gift. 
The first of these tokens extracted from honest Hartley a sigh, 
perhaps a tear, of sad remembrance. ‘I fear,’ he said, ‘she 
has not chosen worthily ; but she shall be happy, if I can make 
her so.’ 

Arrived at the residence of General Witherington, our doctor 
went first to the sick apartment, and then carried to their 
parents the delightful account that the recovery of the children 
might be considered as certain. ‘May the God of Israel bless 
thee, young man!’ said the lady, trembling with emotion ; 
‘thou hast wiped the tear from the eye of the despairing 
mother. And yet—alas! alas! still it must flow when I think 
of my cherub Reuben. Oh! Mr. Hartley, why did we not 
know you a week sooner—my darling had not then died ?’ 

‘God gives and takes away, my lady,’ answered Hartley ; 
‘and you must remember that two are restored to you out of 
three. It is far from certain that the treatment I have used 
towards the convalescents would have brought through their 
brother; for the case, as reported to me, was of a very in- 
veterate description.’ 

‘ Doctor, said Witherington, his voice testifying more emo- 
tion than he usually or willingly gave way to, ‘ you can comfort 
the sick in spirit as well as the sick in body. But it is time we 
settle our wager. You betted your reputation, which remains 
with you, increased by all the credit due to your eminent 
success, against a thousand gold mohurs, the value of which you 
will find in that pocket-book.’ 

‘General Witherington,’ said Hartley, ‘you are wealthy, and 
entitled to be generous ; I am poor, and not entitled to decline 
whatever may be, even in a liberal sense, a compensation for 
my professional attendance. But there is a bound to extra- 
vagance, both in giving and accepting ; and I must not hazard 
the newly-acquired reputation with which you flatter me by 
giving room to have it said that I fleeced the parents when 
their feelings were all afloat with anxiety for their children. 
Allow me to divide this large sum: one half I will thankfully 
retain, as a most liberal recompense for my labour; and if you 
still think you owe me anything, let me have it in the advantage 
of your good opinion and countenance.’ 
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‘If I acquiesce in your proposal, Doctor Hartley,’ said the 
General, reluctantly receiving back a part of the contents of 
the pocket-book, ‘it is because I hope to serve you with my 
interest even better than with my purse.’ 

‘And indeed, sir,’ replied Hartley, ‘it was upon your interest 
that I am just about to make a small claim.’ 

The General and his lady spoke both in the same breath, to 
assure him his boon was granted before asked. 

‘I am not so sure of that,’ said Hartley ; ‘for it respects a 
point on which I have heard say that your Excellency is rather 
inflexible—the discharge of a recruit.’ 

‘My duty makes me so,’ replied the General. ‘You know 
the sort of fellows that we are obliged to content ourselves 
with: they get drunk, grow pot-valiant, enlist over-night, 
and repent next morning. If I am to dismiss all those who 
pretend to have been trepanned, we should have few volunteers 
remain behind. Every one has some idle story of the promises 
of a swaggering Sergeant Kite. It is impossible to attend to 
them. But let me hear yours, however.’ 

‘Mine is a very singular case. The party has been robbed 
of a thousand pounds.’ 

‘A recruit for this service possessing a thousand pounds! 
My dear doctor, depend upon it the fellow has gulled you. 
Bless my heart, would a man who had a thousand pounds 
think of enlisting as a private sentinel ?’ 

‘He had no such thoughts,’ answered Hartley. ‘He was 
persuaded iby | the rogue whom he trusted that he was to have 
a commission.’ 

‘Then his friend must have been Tom Hillary, or the devil ; 
for no other could possess so much cunning and impudence. 
He will certainly find his way to the gallows at last. Still this 
story of the thousand pounds seems a touch even beyond Tom 
Hillary. What reason have you to think that this fellow ever 
had such a sum of money ?’ 

‘I have the best reason to know it for certain, answered 
Hartley. ‘He and I served our time together, under the same 
excellent master; and when he came of age, not liking the 
profession which he had studied, and obtaining possession of 
his little fortune, he was deceived by the promises of this same 
Hillary.’ 

‘Who has had him locked up in our well-ordered hospital 
yonder ?’ said the General. 

‘Even so, please your Excellency,’ replied Hartley ; ‘not, I 
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think, to cure him of any complaint, but to give him the oppor- 
tunity of catching one, which would silence all inquiries.’ 

‘The matter shall be closely looked into. But how miser- 
ably careless the young man’s friends must have been to let a 
raw lad go into the world with such a companion and guide as 
Tom Hillary, and such a sum as a thousand pounds in his 
pocket. His parents had better have knocked him on the 
head. It certainly was not done like canny Northumberland, 
as my servant Winter calls it.’ 

‘The youth must indeed have had strangely hard-hearted 
or careless parents,’ said Mrs. Witherington, in accents of pity. 

‘He never knew them, madam,’ said Hartley: ‘there was a 
mystery on the score of his birth. A cold, unwilling, and 
almost unknown hand dealt him out bis portion when he came 
of lawful age, and he was pushed into the world like a bark 
forced from shore without rudder, compass, or pilot.’ 

Here General Witherington involuntarily looked to his lady, 
while, guided by a similar impulse, her looks were turned 
upon him. They exchanged a momentary glance of deep and 
peculiar meaning, and then the eyes of both were fixed on the 
ground. 

‘Were you brought up in Scotland?’ said the lady, address- 
ing herself, in a faltering voice, to Hartley. ‘And what was 
your master’s name ?’ 

‘I served my apprenticeship with Mr. Gideon Gray, of the 
town of Middlemas,’ said Hartley. 

‘Middlemas! Gray!’ repeated the lady, and fainted away. 

Hartley offered the succours of his profession ; the husband 
flew to support her head, and the instant that Mrs. Witherington 
began to recover he whispered to her, in a tone betwixt entreaty 
and warning, ‘Zilia, beware—beware !’ 

Some imperfect sounds which she had begun to frame died 
away upon her tongue. 

‘Let me assist you to your dressing-room, my love,’ said her 
obviously anxious husband. 

She arose with the action of an automaton, which moves at 
the touch of a spring, and half-hanging upon her husband, 
half-dragging herself on by her own efforts, had nearly reached 
the door of the room, when Hartley, following, asked if he 
could be of any service.. 

‘No, sir,’ said the General, sternly: ‘this is no case for a 
stranger’s interference ; when you are wanted I will send for 


you.’ 
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Hartley stepped back on receiving a rebuff in a tone so 
different from that which General Witherington had used to- 
wards him in their previous intercourse, and [was] disposed, for 
the first time, to give credit to public report, which assigned to 
that gentleman, with several good qualities, the character of a 
very proud and haughty man. ‘Hitherto,’ he thought, ‘I have 
seen him tamed by sorrow and anxiety ; now the mind is re- 
gaining its natural tension. But he must in decency interest 
himself for this unhappy Middlemas.’ 

The General returned into the apartment a minute or two 
afterwards, and addressed Hartley in his usual tone of polite- 
ness, though apparently still under great embarrassment, which 
he in vain endeavoured to conceal. 

‘Mrs. Witherington is better,’ he said, ‘and will be glad to 
see you before dinner. You dine with us, I hope?’ 

Hartley bowed. 

‘Mrs. Witherington is rather subject to this sort of nervous 
fits, and she has been much harassed of late by grief and 
apprehension. When she recovers from them, it is a few 
minutes before she can collect her ideas, and during such 
intervals—to speak very confidentially to you, my dear Doctor 
Hartley—she speaks sometimes about imaginary events which 
have never happened, and sometimes about distressing occur- 
rences in an early period of life. I am not, therefore, willing 
that any one but myself, or her old attendant, Mrs. Lopez, 
should be with her on such occasions.’ . 

Hartley admitted that a certain degree of light-headedness 
was often the consequence of nervous fits. 

The General proceeded. ‘ As to this young man—this friend 
of yours—this Richard Middlemas—did you not call him so?’ 

‘Not that I recollect,’ answered Hartley ; ‘but your Excel- 
lency has hit upon his name.’ 

‘That is odd enough. Certainly you said something about 
Middlemas ?’ replied General Witherington. 

‘I mentioned the name of the town,’ said Hartley. 

‘Ay, and I caught it up as the name of the recruit. I was 
indeed occupied at the moment by my anxiety about my wife. 
But this Middlemas, since such is his name, is a wild young 
fellow, I suppose ?’ 

‘IT should do him wrong to say so, your Excellency. He 
may have had his follies like other young men; but his con- 
duct has, so far as I know, been respectable; but, considering 
we lived in the same house, we were not very intimate.’ 
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‘That is bad; I should have liked him—that is—it would 
have been happy for him to have had a friend like you. But 
I suppose you studied too hard for him. He would be a 
soldier, ha? Is he good-looking ?’ 

‘Remarkably so,’ replied Hartley; ‘and has a very pre- 
possessing manner.’ 

‘Is his complexion dark or fair?’ asked the General. 

‘Rather uncommonly dark,’ said Hartley—‘ darker, if I may 
use the freedom, than your Excellency’s.’ 

‘Nay, then, he must be a black ouzel indeed! Does he 
understand languages ?’ 

‘Latin and French tolerably well.’ 

‘Of course he cannot fence or dance ?’ 

‘Pardon me, sir, I am no great judge; but Richard is 
reckoned to do both with uncommon skill.’ 

‘Indeed! Sum this up, and it sounds well. Handsome, 
accomplished in exercises, moderately learned, perfectly well- 
bred, not unreasonably wild. All this comes too high for the 
situation of a private sentinel. He must have a commission, 
doctor—entirely for your sake.’ 

‘Your Excellency is generous.’ 

‘It shall be so; and I will find means to make Tom Hillary 
disgorge his plunder, unless he prefers being hanged, a fate he 
has long deserved. You cannot go back to the hospital to-day. 
You dine with us, and you know Mrs. Witherington’s fears of 
infection ; but to-morrow find out your friend. Winter shall 
see him equipped with everything needful. Tom Hillary shall 
repay advances, you know; and he must be off with the first 
detachment of the recruits, in the ‘ Middlesex” Indiaman, 
which sails from the Downs on Monday fortnight; that is, if 
you think him fit for the voyage. I daresay the poor fellow is 
sick of the Isle of Wight.’ 

‘Your Excellency will permit the young man to pay his 
respects to you before his departure ?’ 

‘To what purpose, sir?’ said the General, hastily and per- 
emptorily ; but instantly added, ‘You are right; I should like 
to see him. Winter shall let him know the time, and take 
horses to fetch him hither. But he must have been out of the 
hospital for a day or two; so the sooner you can set him at 
liberty the better. In the meantime, take him to your own 
lodgings, doctor ; and do not let him form any intimacies with 
the officers, or any others, in this place, where he may light 
on another Hillary.’ 
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Had Hartley been as well acquainted as the reader with 
the circumstances of young Middlemas’s birth, he might have 
drawn decisive conclusions from the behaviour of General 
Witherington while his comrade was the topic of conversation. 
But as Mr. Gray and Middlemas himself were both silent on 
the subject, he knew little of it but from general report, which 
his curiosity had never induced him to scrutinise minutely. 
Nevertheless, what he did apprehend interested him so much, 
that he resolved upon trying a little experiment, in which he 
thought there could be no great harm. He placed on his 
finger the remarkable ring entrusted to his care by Richard 
Middlemas, and endeavoured to make it conspicuous in ap- 
proaching Mrs. Witherington, taking care, however, that this 
occurred during her husband’s absence. Her eyes had no 
sooner caught a sight of the gem than they became riveted to 
it, and she begged a nearer sight of it, as strongly resembling 
one which she had given to a friend. Taking the ring from 
his finger, and placing it in her emaciated hand, Hartley 
informed her it was the property of the friend in whom he had 
just been endeavouring to interest the General. Mrs. Wither- 
ington retired in great emotion, but next day summoned 
Hartley to a private interview, the particulars of which, so far 
as are necessary to be known, shall be afterwards related. 

On the succeeding day after these important discoveries, 
Middlemas, to his great delight, was rescued from his seclusion 
in the hospital, and transferred to his comrade’s lodgings in 
the town of Ryde, of which Hartley himself was a rare inmate, 
the anxiety of Mrs. Witherington detaining him at the General’s 
house long after his medical attendance might have been 
dispensed with. 

Within two or three days a commission arrived for Richard 
Middlemas as a lieutenant in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. Winter, by his master’s orders, put the wardrobe of 
the young officer on a suitable footing; while Middlemas, 
enchanted at finding himself at once emancipated from his late 
dreadful difficulties and placed under the protection of a man 
of such importance as the General, obeyed implicitly the hints 
transmitted to him by Hartley, and enforced by Winter, and 
abstained from going into public, or forming acquaintances 
with any one. Even Hartley himself be saw seldom; and, 
deep as were his obligations, he did not perhaps greatly regret 
the absence of one whose presence always affected him with a 
sense of humiliation and abasement. 


XXV 6 


CHAPTER VIII 


THe evening before he was to sail for the Downs, where the 
‘Middlesex’ lay ready to weigh anchor, the new lieutenant was 
summoned by Winter to attend him to the General’s residence, 
for the purpose of being introduced to his patron, to thank 
him at once and to bid him farewell. On the road the old 
man took the liberty of schooling his companion concerning 
the respect which he ought to pay to his master, ‘who was, 
though a kind and generous man as ever came from North- 
umberland, extremely rigid in punctiliously exacting the 
degree of honour which was his due.’ : 

While they were advancing towards the house, the General 
and his wife expected their arrival with breathless anxiety. 
They were seated in a superb drawing-room, the General be- 
hind a large chandelier, which, shaded opposite to his face, 
threw all the light to the other side of the table, so that he 
could observe any person placed there without becoming the 
subject of observation in turn. Ona heap of cushions, wrapped 
in a glittering drapery of gold and silver muslins, mingled with 
shawls, a luxury which was then a novelty in Europe, sate, or 
rather reclined, his lady, who, past the full meridian of beauty, 
retained charms enough to distinguish her as one who had 
been formerly a very fine woman, though her mind seemed 
occupied by the deepest emotion. 

‘Zilia,’ said her husband, ‘you are unable for what you 
have undertaken ; take my advice—retire ; you shall know all 
and. everything that passes—but retire. To what purpose 
should you cling to the idle wish of beholding for a moment a 
being whom you can never again look upon ?’ 

‘Alas!’ answered the lady, ‘and is not your declaration 
that I shall never see him more a sufficient reason that I should 
wish to see him now—should wish to imprint on my memory 
the features and the form which I am never again to behold 
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while we are in the body? Do not, my Richard, be more cruel 
than was my poor father, even when his wrath was in its 
bitterness. He let me look upon my infant, and its cherub 
face dwelt with me, and was my comfort, among the years of 
unutterable sorrow in which my youth wore away.’ 

‘It is enough, Zilia: you have desired this boon; I have 
granted it, and, at whatever risk, my promise shall be kept. 
But think how much depends on this fatal secret—your rank 
and estimation in society—my honour interested that that 
estimation should remain uninjured. Zilia, the moment that 
the promulgation of such a secret gives prudes and scandal- 
mongers a right to treat you with scorn will be fraught with 
unutterable misery, perhaps with bloodshed and death, should 
a man dare to take up the rumour.’ 

‘You shall be obeyed, my husband,’ answered Zilia, ‘in all 
that the frailness of nature will permit. But oh, God of my 
fathers, of what clay hast Thou fashioned us, poor mortals, who 
dread so much the shame which follows sin, yet repent so little 
for the sin itself!’ In a minute afterwards steps were heard ; 
the door opened, Winter announced Lieutenant Middlemas, 
and the unconscious son stood before his parents. 

Witherington started involuntarily up, but immediately 
constrained himself to assume the easy deportment with which 
a superior receives a dependant, and which, in his own case, 
was usually mingled with a certain degree of hauteur. The 
mother had less command of herself. She too sprung up, as if 
with the intention of throwing herself on the neck of her son, 
for whom she had travailed and sorrowed. But the warning 
glance of her husband arrested her, as if by magic, and she 
remained standing, with her beautiful head and neck somewhat 
advanced, her hands clasped together, and extended forward 
in the attitude of motion, but motionless, nevertheless, as a 
marble statue, to which the sculptor has given all the appear- 
ance of life, but cannot impart its powers. So strange a 
gesture and posture might have excited the young officers 
surprise ; but the lady stood in the shade, and he was so intent 
in looking upon his patron that he was scarce even conscious of 
Mrs. Witherington’s presence. 

‘I am happy in this opportunity,’ said Middlemas, observ- 
ing that the General did not speak, ‘to return my thanks to 
General Witherington, to whom they never can be sufficiently 
paid.’ 

The sound of his voice, though uttering words so indifferent, 
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seemed to dissolve the charm which kept his mother motion- 
less. She sighed deeply, relaxed the rigidity of her posture, 
and sunk back on the cushions from which she had started 
up. Middlemas turned a look towards her at the sound of the 
sigh and the rustling of her drapery. 

The General hastened to speak. ‘My wife, Mr. Middlemas, 
has been unwell of late; your friend, Mr. Hartley, might 
mention it to you—an affection of the nerves.’ 

Mr. Middlemas was, of course, sorry and concerned. 

‘We have had distress in our family, Mr. Middlemas, from 
the ultimate and heart-breaking consequences of which we 
have escaped by the skill of your friend, Mr. Hartley. We will 
be happy if it is in our power to repay a part of our obligations 
in services to his friend and protégé, Mr. Middlemas.’ 

‘I am only acknowledged as his protégé, then,’ thought 
Richard ; but he said, ‘Every one must envy his friend in 
having had the distinguished good fortune to be of use to 
General Witherington and his family.’. 

‘You have received your commission, I presume. Have 
you any particular wish or desire respecting your destina- 
tion ?’ 

‘No, may it please your Excellency,’ answered Middlemas. 
‘I suppose Hartley would tell your Excellency my unhappy 
state—that I am an orphan, deserted by the parents who cast 
me on the wide world, an outcast about whom nobody knows 
or cares, except to desire that I should wander far enough, and 
live obscurely enough, not to disgrace them by their connexion 
with me.’ 

Zilia wrung her hands as he spoke, and drew her muslin 
veil closely around her head, as if to exclude the sounds which 
excited her mental agony. 

‘Mr. Hartley was not particularly communicative about 
your affairs,’ said the General, ‘nor do I wish to give you the 
pain of entering into them. What I desire to know is, if you 
are pleased with your destination to Madras?’ 

‘Perfectly, please your Excellency—anywhere, so that there 
is no chance of meeting the villain Hillary.’ 

‘Oh! Hillary’s services are too necessary in the purlieus of 
St. Giles’s, the Lowlights of Newcastle, and such-like places, 
where human carrion can be picked up, to be permitted to go 
to India. However, to show you the knave has some grace, 
there are the notes of which you were robbed. You will find 
them the very same paper which you lost, except a small sum 
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which the rogue had spent, but which a friend has made up, 
in compassion for your sufferings.’ 

Richard Middlemas sunk on one knee, and kissed the hand 
which restored him to independence. 

‘Pshaw !’ said the General, ‘you are a silly young man’; 
but he withdrew not his hand from his caresses. This was one 
of the occasions on which Dick Middlemas could be oratorical. 

‘OQ, my more than father,’ he said, ‘how much greater a 
debt do I owe to you than to the unnatural parents who 
brought me into this world by their sin, and deserted me 
through their cruelty !’ 

Zilia, as she heard these cutting words, flung back her veil, 
raising it on both hands till it floated behind her like a mist, 
and then giving a faint groan, sunk down in a swoon. Pushing 
Middlemas from him with a hasty movement, General Wither- 
ington flew to his lady’s assistance, and carried her in his arms, 
as if she had been a child, into the ante-room, where an old 
servant waited with the means of restoring suspended anima- 
tion, which the unhappy husband too truly anticipated might 
be useful. These were hastily employed, and succeeded in 
calling the sufferer to life, but in a state of mental emotion 
that was terrible. 

Her mind was obviously impressed by the last words which 
her son had uttered. ‘Did you hear him, Richard?’ she 
exclaimed, in accents terribly loud, considering the exhausted 
state of her strength—‘did you hear the words? It was 
Heaven speaking our condemnation by the voice of our own 
child. But do not fear, my Richard, do not weep! I will 
answer the thunder of Heaven with its own music.’ 

She flew to a harpsichord which stood in the room, and, 
while the servant and master gazed on each other, as if doubt- 
ing whether her senses were about to leave her entirely, she 
wandered over the keys, producing a wilderness of harmony, 
composed of passages recalled by memory, or combined by her 
own musical talent, until at length her voice and instrument 
united in one of those magnificent hymns in which her youth 
had praised her Maker, with voice and harp, like the royal 
Hebrew who composed it. The tear ebbed insensibly from the 
eyes which she turned upwards; her vocal tones, combining 
with those of the instrument, rose to a pitch of brilliancy 
seldom attained by the most distinguished performers, and 
then sunk into a dying cadence, which fell, never again to rise 
—for the songstress had died with her strain. 
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The horror of the distracted husband may be conceived, 
when all efforts to restore life proved totally ineffectual. 
Servants were despatched for medical men—Hartley, and every 
other who could be found. The General precipitated himself 
into the apartment they had so lately left, and in his haste ran 
against Middlemas, who, at the sound of the music from the ad- 
joining apartment, had naturally approached nearer to the door, 
and, surprised and startled by the sort of clamour, hasty steps, 
and confused voices which ensued, had remained standing there, 
endeavouring to ascertain the cause of so much disorder. 

The sight of the unfortunate young man wakened the 
General’s stormy passions to frenzy. He seemed to recognise 
his son only as the cause of his wife’s death. He seized him by 
the collar, and shook him violently as he dragged him into the 
chamber of mortality. 

‘Come hither,’ he said, ‘thou for whom a life of lowest 
obscurity was too mean a fate—come hither, and look on the 
parents whom thou hast so much envied—whom thou hast so 
often cursed. Look at that pale emaciated form, a figure of 
wax, rather than flesh and blood: that is thy mother—that is 
the unhappy Zilia Moncada, to whom thy birth was the source 
of shame and misery, and to whom thy ill-omened presence has 
now brought death itself. And behold me’—he pushed the 
lad from him, and stood up erect, looking wellnigh in gesture 
and figure the apostate spirit he described—‘ behold me,’ he 
said—-‘see you not my hair streaming with sulphur, my brow 
scathed with lightning? I am the Arch-Fiend—I am the father 
whom you seek—I am the accursed Richard Tresham, the 
seducer of Zilia, and the father of her murderer !’ 

Hartley entered while this horrid scene was passing. All 
attention to the deceased, he instantly saw, would be thrown 
away; and understanding, partly from Winter, partly from the 
tenor of the General’s frantic discourse, the nature of the dis- 
closure which had occurred, he hastened to put an end, if 
possible, to the frightful and scandalous scene which had taken 
place. Aware how delicately the General felt on the subject 
of reputation, he assailed him with remonstrances on such con- 
duct, in presence of so many witnesses. But the mind had 
ceased to answer to that once powerful key-note. 

‘I care not if the whole world hear my sin and my punish- 
ment,’ said Witherington. ‘It shall not be again said of me that 
I fear shame more than I repent sin. I feared shame only for 
Zilia, and Zilia is dead.’ 
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‘But her memory, General—spare the memory of your wife, 
in which the character of your children is involved.’ 

‘I have no children,’ said the desperate and violent man. 
‘My Reuben is gone to Heaven, to prepare a lodging for the 
angel who hag now escaped from earth in a flood of harmony, 
which can only be equalled where she is gone. The other two 
cherubs will not survive their mother. I shall be, nay, I already 
feel myself, a childless man.’ 

‘Yet I am your son,’ replied Middlemas, in a tone sorrowful, 
but at the same time tinged with sullen resentment—‘ your son 
by your wedded wife. Pale as she lies there, I call upon you 
both to acknowledge my rights, and all who are present to bear 
witness to them.’ 

‘ Wretch !?’ exclaimed the maniac father, ‘canst thou think 
of thine own sordid rights in the midst of death and frenzy? 
My son! Thou art the fiend who hast occasioned my wretched- 
ness in this world, and who will share my eternal misery in 
the next. Hence from my sight, and my curse go with 
thee !’ 

His eyes fixed on the ground, his arms folded on his breast, 
the haughty and dogged spirit of Middlemas yet seemed to 
meditate reply. But Hartley, Winter, and other bystanders 
interfered, and forced him from the apartment. As they en- 
deavoured to remonstrate with him, he twisted himself out of 
their grasp, ran to the stables, and seizing the first saddled 
horse that he found, out of many that had been in haste got 
ready to seek for assistance, he threw himself on its back and 
rode furiously off. Hartley was about to mount and follow 
him; but Winter and the other domestics threw themselves 
around him, and implored him not to desert their unfortunate 
master at a time when the influence which he had acquired 
over him might be the only restraint on the violence of his 
passions. 7 

‘He had a coup de soleil in India,’ whispered Winter, ‘and 
is capable of anything in his fits. These cowards cannot con- 
trol him, and I am old and feeble.’ 

Satisfied that General Witherington was a greater object 
of compassion than Middlemas, whom besides he had no hope 
of overtaking, and who he believed was safe in his own keep- 
ing, however violent might be his present emotions, Hartley re- 
turned where the greater emergency demanded his immediate 
care. 

He found the unfortunate general contending with the 
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domestics, who endeavoured to prevent his making his way to 
the apartment where his children slept, and exclaiming furiously, 
‘Rejoice, my treasures—rejoice! He has fled who would pro- 
claim your father’s crime and your mother’s dishonour! He 
has fled, never to return, whose life has been the death of one 
parent and the ruin of another! Courage, my children, your 
father is with you—he will make his way to you through a 
hundred obstacles !’ 

The domestics, intimidated and undecided, were giving way 
to him, when Adam Hartley approached, and, placing himself 
before the unhappy man, fixed his eye firmly on the General’s, 
while he said in a low but stern voice—‘ Madman, would you 
kill your children ?’ 

The General seemed staggered in his resolution, but still 
attempted to rush past him. But Hartley, seizing him by the 
collar of his coat on each side, ‘You are my prisoner,’ he said ; 
‘I command you to follow me.’ 

‘Ha! prisoner, and for high treason? Dog, thou hast met 
thy death !’ | 

The distracted man drew a poniard from his bosom, and 
Hartley’s strength and resolution might not perhaps have saved 
his life, had not Winter mastered the General’s right hand, and 
contrived to disarm him. 

‘I am your prisoner, then,’ he said; ‘use me civilly—and 
let me see my wife and children.’ < 

‘You shall see them to-morrow, said Hartley ; ‘follow us 
instantly, and without the least resistance.’ 

General Witherington followed like a child, with the air of 
one who is suffering for a cause in which he glories. 

‘I am not ashamed of my principles,’ he said—‘I am willing 
to die for my king.’ 

Without exciting his frenzy, by contradicting the fantastic 
idea which occupied his imagination, Hartley continued to 
maintain over his patient the ascendency he had acquired. 
He caused him to be led to his apartment, and beheld him 
suffer himself to be put to bed. Administering then a strong 
cvomposing-draught, and causing a servant to sleep in the room, 
he watched the unfortunate man till dawn of morning. 

General Witherington awoke in his full senses, and appar- 
ently conscious of his real situation, which he testified by low 
groans, sobs, and tears. When Hartley drew near his bedside 
he knew him perfectly, and said, ‘Do not fear me—the fit is 
over; leave me now, and see after yonder unfortunate. Let 
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him leave Britain as soon as possible, and go where his fate 
calls him, and where we can never meet more. Winter knows 
my ways, and will take care of me.’ 

Winter gave the same advice. ‘I can answer,’ he said, ‘for 
my master’s security at present ; but in Heaven’s name, prevent 
his ever meeting again with that obdurate young man !’ 


CHAPTER IX 


Well, then, the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Wuen Adam Hartley arrived at his lodgings in the sweet little 
town of Ryde, his first inquiries were after his comrade. He had 
arrived last night late, man and horse all in a foam. He made 
no reply to any questions about supper or the like, but, snatch- 
ing a candle, ran upstairs into his apartment, and shut and 
double-locked the door. The servants only supposed that, 
being something intoxicated, he had ridden hard, and was 
unwilling to expose himself. 

Hartley went to the door of his chamber, not without some 
apprehensions ; and after knocking and calling more than once, 
received at length the welcome return, ‘ Who is there ?’ 

On Hartley announcing himself, the door opened, and 
Middlemas appeared, well dressed, and with his hair arranged 
and powdered ; although, from the appearance of the bed, it 
had not been slept in on the preceding night, and Richard’s 
countenance, haggard and ghastly, seemed to bear witness to 
the same fact. It was, however, with an affectation of indiffer- 
ence that he spoke. 

‘I congratulate you on your improvement in worldly know- 
ledge, Adam. It is just the time to desert the poor heir, and 
stick by him that is in immediate possession of the wealth.’ 

‘I staid last night at General Witherington’s,’ answered 
Hartley, ‘because he is extremely ill.’ 

‘Tell him to repent of his sins, then,’ said Richard. ‘Old 
Gray used to say, a doctor had as good a title to give ghostly 
advice as a parson. Do you remember Doctor Dulberry, the 
minister, calling him an interloper? Ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘I am surprised at this style of language from one in your 
circumstances.’ 

‘Why, ay,’ said Middlemas, with a bitter smile, ‘it would 
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be difficult to most men to keep up their spirits, after gaining 
and losing father, mother, and a good inheritance, all in the 
same day. But I had always a turn for philosophy.’ 

‘I really do not understand you, Mr. Middlemas.’ 

‘Why, I found my parents yesterday, did I not?’ answered 
the young man. ‘My mother, as you know, had waited but 
that moment to die, and my father to become distracted ; and 
I conclude both were contrived purposely to cheat me of my 
inheritance, as he has taken up such a prejudice against me.’ 

‘Inheritance!’ repeated Hartley, bewildered by Richard’s 
calmness, and half suspecting that the insanity of the father 
was hereditary in the family. ‘In Heaven’s name, recollect 
yourself, and get rid of these hallucinations. What inheritance 
are you dreaming of f? 

‘That of my mother, to be sure, who must have inherited 
old Monçada’s wealth ; and to whom should it descend, save to 
her children? Iam the eldest of them—that fact cannot be 
denied.’ . 

‘But consider, Richard—recollect yourself.’ 

‘I do, said Richard ; ‘and, what then?’ 

‘Then you cannot but remember,’ said Hartley, ‘that, unless 
there was a will in your favour, your birth prevents you from 
inheriting.’ 

‘You are mistaken, sir: I am legitimate. Yonder sickly 
brats whom you rescued from the grave are not more legitimate 
than I am. Yes, our parents could not allow the air of 
Heaven to breathe on them; me they committed to the winds 
and the waves. I am nevertheless their lawful child, as 
well as their puling offspring of advanced age and decayed 
health. I saw them, Adam: Winter showed the nursery to me 
while they were gathering courage to receive me in the drawing- 
room. ‘There they lay, the children of predilection, the riches 
of the East expended that they might sleep soft and wake in 
magnificence. I, the eldest brother—the heir—I stood beside 
their bed in the borrowed dress which I had so lately ex- 
changed for the rags of an hospital. Their couches breathed 
the richest perfumes, while I was reeking from a pest-house ; 
and I—I repeat it—the heir, the produce of their earliest and 
best love, was thus treated. No wonder that my look was that 
of a basilisk.’ 

‘You speak as if you were roses with an evil spirit, said 
Hartley ; ‘or else you labour under a strange delusion.’ 

‘You think those only are legally married over whom a 
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drowsy parson has read the ceremony from a dog’s-eared prayer- 
book? It may be so in your English law; but Scotland makes 
Love himself the priest. A vow betwixt a fond couple, the 
blue heaven alone witnessing, will protect a confiding girl 
against the perjury of a fickle swain, as much as if a dean had 
performed the rites in the loftiest cathedral in England. Nay, 
more ; if the child of love be acknowledged by the father at 
the time when he is baptized, if he present the mother to 


strangers of respectability as his wife, the laws of Scotland will. 


not allow him to retract the justice which has, in these actions, 
been done to the female whom he has wronged, or the offspring 
of their mutual love. This General Tresham, or Witherington, 
treated my unhappy mother as his wife before Gray and others, 
quartered her as such in the family of a respectable man, gave 
her the same name by which he himself chose to pass for the 
time. He presented me to the priest as his lawful offspring ; 
and the law of Scotland, benevolent to the helpless child, will 
not allow him now to disown what he so formally admitted. 
I know my rights, and am determined to claim them.’ 

‘You do not then intend to go on board the “ Middlesex ” ? 
Think a little. You will lose your voyage and your commission.’ 

‘I will save my birthright,’ answered Middlemas. ‘When 
I thought of going to India, I knew not my parents, or how to 
make good the rights which I had through them. That riddle 
is solved. I am entitled to at least a third of Moncada’s estate, 
which, by Winter’s account, is considerable. But for you, and 
your mode of treating the small-pox, I should have had the 
whole. Little did I think, when old Gray was likely to have 
his wig pulled off for putting out fires, throwing open win- 
dows, and exploding whisky and water, that the new system 
of treating the small-pox was to cost me so many thousand 
pounds.’ 

‘You are determined, then,’ said Hartley, ‘on this wild 
course ?’ 

‘I know my rights, and am determined to make them avail- 
able,’ answered the obstinate youth. 

‘Mr. Richard Middlemas, I am sorry for you.’ 

‘Mr. Adam Hartley, I beg to know why I am honoured by 
your sorrow.’ 

‘I pity you,’ answered Hartley, ‘both for the obstinacy of 
selfishness which can think of wealth after the scene you saw 
last night, and for the idle vision which leads you to believe 
that you can obtain possession of it.’ 
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‘Selfish !’ cried Middlemas; ‘why, I am a dutiful son, 
labouring to clear the memory of a calumniated mother. And 
am I a visionary? Why, it was to this hope that I awakened 
when old Mongada’s letter to Gray, devoting me to perpetual 
obscurity, first roused me to a sense of my situation, and dis- 
pelled the dreams of my childhood. Do you think that I would 
ever have submitted to the drudgery which I shared with you, 
but that, by doing so, I kept in view the only traces of these 
unnatural parents, by means of which I proposed to introduce 
myself to their notice, and, if necessary, enforce the rights of 
a legitimate child? The silence and death of Moncada broke 
my plans, and it was then only I reconciled myself to the 
thoughts of India.’ 

‘You were very young to have known so much of the Scot- 
tish law, at the time when we were first acquainted, said 
Hartley. ‘But I can guess your instructor.’ 

‘No less authority than Tom Hillary’s,’ replied Middlemas. 
‘His good counsel on that head is a reason why I do not now 
prosecute him to the gallows.’ 

‘I judged as much,’ replied Hartley; ‘for I heard him, 
before I left Middlemas, debating the point with Mr. Lawford ; 
and I recollect perfectly that he stated the law to be such as 
you now lay down.’ 

‘And what said Lawford in answer?’ demanded Middlemas. 

‘He admitted,’ replied Hartley, ‘that, in circumstances where 
the case was doubtful, such presumptions of legitimacy might 
be admitted. But he said they were liable to be controlled by 
positive and precise testimony, as, for instance, the evidence of 
the mother declaring the illegitimacy of the child.’ 

‘But there can exist none such in my case,’ said Middlemas 
hastily, and with marks of alarm. 

‘I will not deceive you, Mr. Middlemas, though I fear I 
cannot help giving you pain. I had yesterday a long con- 
ference with your mother, Mrs. Witherington, in which she 
acknowledged you as her son, but a son born before marriage. 
This express declaration will, therefore, put an end to the sup- 
positions on which you ground your hopes. If you please, you 
may hear the contents of her declaration, which I have in her 
own handwriting.’ 

‘Confusion ! is the cup to be for ever dashed from my lips?’ 
muttered Richard ; but recovering his composure by exertion 
of the self-command of which he possessed so large a portion, 
he desired Hartley to proceed with his communication. Hartley 
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accordingly proceeded to inform him of the particulars preced- 
ing his birth and those which followed after it ; while Middlemas, 
seated on a sea-chest, listened with inimitable composure to a 
tale which went to root up the flourishing hopes of wealth 
which he had lately so fondly entertained. 

Zilia Moncada was the only child of a Portuguese J ew of 
great wealth, who had come to London in prosecution of his 
commerce. Among the few Christians who frequented his 
house, and occasionally his table, was Richard Tresham, a 
gentleman of a high Northumbrian family, deeply engaged in 
the service of Charles Edward during his short invasion, and, 
though holding a commission in the Portuguese service, still 
an object of suspicion to the British government on account of 
his well-known courage and Jacobitical principles. The high- 
bred elegance of this gentleman, together with his complete 
acquaintance with the Portuguese language and manners, had 
won the intimacy of old Moncada, and, alas! the heart of the 
inexperienced Zilia, who, beautiful as an angel, had as little 
knowledge of the world and its wickedness as the lamb that is 
but a week old. 

Tresham made his proposals to Moncada, perhaps in a 
manner which too evidently showed that he conceived the 
' high-born Christian was degrading himself in asking an alliance 
with the wealthy Jew. Mongada rejected his proposals, forbade 
him his house, but could not prevent the lovers from meeting 
in private. Tresham made a dishonourable use of the oppor- 
tunities which the poor Zilia so incautiously afforded, and the 
consequence was her ruin. The lover, however, had every | 
purpose of righting the injury which he had inflicted, and, 
after various plans of secret marriage, which were rendered 
abortive by the difference of religion and other circumstances, 
flight for Scotland was determined on. The hurry of the 
journey, the fear and anxiety to which Zilia was subject, 
brought on her confinement several weeks before the usual 
time, so that they were compelled to accept of the assistance 
and accommodation offered by Mr. Gray. They had not been 
there many hours ere Tresham heard, by the medium of some 
sharp-sighted or keen-eared friend, that there were warrants 
out against him for treasonable practices. His correspondence 
with Charles Edward had become known to Moncada during 
the period of their friendship; he betrayed it in vengeance to 
the British cabinet, and warrants were issued, in which, at 
Mongada’s request, his daughter’s name was included. This 
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might be of use, he apprehended, to enable him to separate his 
daughter from Tresham, should he find the fugitives actually 
married. How far he succeeded the reader already knows, as 
well as the precautions which he took to prevent the living 
evidence of his child’s frailty. from being known to exist. His 
daughter he carried with him, and subjected her to severe 
restraint, which her own reflections rendered doubly bitter. 
It would have completed his revenge had the author of Zilia’s 
misfortunes been brought to the scaffold for his political 
offences. But Tresham skulked among friends in the High- 
lands, and escaped until the affair blew over. 

He afterwards entered into the East India Company’s service, 
under his mother’s name of Witherington, which concealed the 
Jacobite and rebel until these terms were forgotten. His skill 
in military affairs soon raised him to riches and eminence. 
When he returned to Britain his first inquiries were after the 
family of Moncada. His fame, his wealth, and the late con- 
viction that his daughter never would marry any but him who 
had her first love induced the old man to give that encourage- 
ment to General Witherington which he had always denied to 
the poor and outlawed Major Tresham ; and the lovers, after 
having been fourteen years separated, were at length united in 
wedlock. 

General Witherington eagerly concurred in the earnest wish 
of his father-in-law, that every remembrance of former events 
should be buried, by leaving the fruit of the early and 
unhappy intrigue suitably provided for, but in a distant and 
obscure situation. Zilia thought far otherwise. Her heart 
longed, with a mother’s longing, towards the object of her first 
maternal tenderness, but she dared not place herself in opposi- 
tion at once to the will of her father and the decision of her 
husband. The former, his religious prejudices much effaced 
by his long residence in England, had given consent that she 
should conform to the established religion of her husband and 
her country; the latter, haughty as we have described him, 
made it his pride to introduce the beautiful convert among his 
high-born kindred. The discovery of her former frailty would 
have proved a blow to her respectability which he dreaded like 
death ; and it could not long remain a secret from his wife 
that, in consequence of a severe illness in India, even his reason 
became occasionally shaken by anything which violently agi- 
tated his feelings. She had, therefore, acquiesced in patience 
and silence in the course of policy which Mongada had devised, 
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and which her husband anxiously and warmly approved. Yet 
her thoughts, even when their marriage was blessed with other 
offspring, anxiously reverted to the banished and outcast child 
who had first been clasped to the maternal bosom. 

All these feelings, ‘subdued and cherished long,’ were set 
afloat in full tide by the unexpected discovery of this son, 
redeemed from a lot of extreme misery, and placed before his 
mother’s imagination in circumstances so disastrous. 

It was in vain that her husband had assured her that he 
would secure the young man’s prosperity by his purse and his 
interest. She could not be satisfied until she had herself done 
something to alleviate the doom of banishment to which her 
eldest-born was thus condemned. She was the more eager to 
do so, as she felt the extreme delicacy of her health, which was 
undermined by so many years of secret suffering. 

Mrs. Witherington was, in conferring her maternal bounty, 
naturally led to employ the agency of Hartley, the companion 
of her son, and to whom, since the recovery of her younger 
children, she almost looked up as to a tutelar deity. She 
placed in his hands a sum of £2000, which she had at her own 
unchallenged disposal, with a request, uttered in the fondest 
and most affectionate terms, that it might be applied to the 
service of Richard Middlemas in the way Hartley should think 
most useful to him. She assured him of further support as it 
should be needed ; and a note to the following purport was also 
entrusted to him, to be delivered when and where the prudence 
of Hartley should judge it proper to confide to him the secret 
of his birth. 


‘Ob, Benoni! Oh, child of my sorrow!’ said this interest- 
ing document, ‘why should the eyes of thy unhappy mother be 
about to obtain permission to look on thee, since her arms 
were denied the right to fold thee to her bosom? May the 
God of Jews and of Gentiles watch over thee and guard thee! 
May He remove, in His good time, the darkness which rolls be- 
tween me and the beloved of my heart—the first fruit of my 
unhappy, nay, unhallowed, affection. Do not—do not, my 
beloved, think thyself a lonely exile, while thy mother’s 
prayers arise for thee at sunrise and at sunset, to call down 
every blessing on thy head—to invoke every power in thy 
protection and defence. Seek not to see me. Oh, why must I 
say so? But let me humble myself in the dust, since it is my 
own sin, my own folly, which I must blame; but seek not to 
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see or speak with me—it might be the death of both. Confide 
thy thoughts to the excellent Hartley, who hath been the 
guardian angel of us all, even as the tribes of Israel had each 
their guardian angel. What thou shalt wish, and he shall 
advise in thy behalf, shall be done, if in the power of a mother. 
And the love of a mother,—is it bounded by seas, or can 
deserts and distance measure its limits? Oh, child of my 
sorrow! Oh, Benoni! let thy spirit be with mine, as mine is 
with thee. Z. M 


All these arrangements being completed, the unfortunate 
lady next insisted with her husband that she should be per- 
mitted to see her son in that parting interview which termin- 
ated so fatally. Hartley, therefore, now discharged as her 
executor the duty entrusted to him as her confidential agent. 

‘Surely,’ he thought, as, having finished his communication, 
he was about to leave the apartment—‘ surely the demons of 
ambition and avarice will unclose the talons which they have 
fixed upon this man, at a charm like this.’ 

And indeed Richard’s heart had been formed of the nether 
millstone had he not been duly affected by these first and 
last tokens of his mother’s affection. He leant his head upon 
a table, and his tears flowed plentifully. Hartley left him un- 
disturbed for more than an hour, and on his return found him 
in nearly the same attitude in which he had left him. 

‘I regret to disturb you at this moment,’ he said, ‘but I 
have still a part of my duty to discharge. I must place in 
your possession the deposit which your mother made in my 
hands; and I must also remind you that time flies fast, and 
that you have scarce an hour or two to determine whether you 
will prosecute your Indian voyage under the new view of cir- 
cumstances which I have opened to you.’ 

Middlemas took the bills which his mother had bequeathed 
him. As he raised his head Hartley could observe that his 
face was stained with tears. Yet he counted over the money 
with mercantile accuracy ; and though he assumed the pen for 
the purpose of writing a discharge with an air of inconsolable 
dejection, yet he drew it up in good set terms, like one who 
had his senses much at his command. 

‘And now,’ he said, in a mournful voice, ‘give me my 
mother’s narrative.’ 

Hartley almost started, and answered hastily, ‘You have 
the poor lady’s letter, which was addressed to yourself; the 
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narrative is addressed to me. It is my warrant for disposing 
of a large sum of money ; it concerns the rights of third parties, 
and I cannot part with it.’ 

‘Surely—surely it were better to deliver it into my hands, 
were it but to weep over it,’ answered Middlemas. ‘My 
fortune, Hartley, has been very cruel. You see that my 
parents purposed to have made me their undoubted heir; yet 
their purpose was disappointed by accident. And now my 
mother comes with well-intended fondness, and, while she means 
to advance my fortune, furnishes evidence to destroy it. Come 
—come, Hartley, you must be conscious that my mother wrote 
those details entirely for my information. I am the rightful 
owner, and insist on having them.’ 

‘I am sorry I must insist on refusing your demand,’ 
answered Hartley, putting the papers in his pocket. ‘You 
ought to consider that, if this communication has destroyed the 
idle and groundless hopes which you have indulged in, it has, 
at the same time, more than trebled your capital; and that if 
there are some hundreds or thousands in the world richer than 
yourself, there are many millions not half so well provided. 
Set a brave spirit, then, against your fortune, and do not doubt 
your success in life.’ 

His words seemed to sink into the gloomy mind of Middle- 
mas. He stood silent for a moment, and then answered with 
a reluctant and insinuating voice— 

‘My dear Hartley, we have long been companions; you can 
have neither pleasure nor interest in ruining my hopes—you 
may find some in forwarding them. Mongada’s fortune will 
enable me to allow five thousand pounds to the friend who 
should aid me in my difficulties.’ 

‘Good morning to you, Mr. Middlemas,’ said Hartley, endea- 
vouring to withdraw. 

‘One moment—one moment,’ said Middlemas, holding his 
friend by the button at the same time, ‘I meant to say ten 
thousand—and—and—marry whomsoever you like—I will not 
be your hinderance.’ 

‘You are a villain!’ said Hartley, breaking from him, ‘and 
I always thought you so.’ 

‘And you,’ answered Middlemas, ‘are a fool, and I never 
thought you better. Off he goes. Let him—the game has 
been played and lost. I must hedge my bets: India must be 
my back-play.’ 

All was in readiness for his departure. A small vessel and 
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a favouring gale conveyed him and several other military 
gentlemen to the Downs, where the Indiaman which was to 
transport them from Europe lay ready for their reception. 

His first feelings were sufficiently disconsolate. But accus- 
tomed from his infancy to conceal his internal thoughts, he 
appeared in the course of a week the gayest and best-bred 
passenger who ever dared the long and weary space betwixt 
Old England and her Indian possessions. At Madras, where 
the sociable feelings of the resident inhabitants give ready way 
to enthusiasm in behalf of any stranger of agreeable qualities, 
he experienced that warm hospitality which distinguishes the 
British character in the East. 

Middlemas was well received in company, and in the way 
of becoming an indispensable guest at every entertainment in 
the place, when the vessel on board of which Hartley acted as 
surgzon’s mate arrived at the same settlement. The latter 
would not, from his situation, have been entitled to expect 
much civility and attention ; but this disadvantage was made 
up by his possessing the most powerful introductions from 
General Witherington, and from other persons of weight in 
Leadenhall Street, the General’s friends, to the principal 
inhabitants in the settlement. He found himself once more, 
therefore, moving in the same sphere with Middlemas, and 
under the alternative of living with him on decent and distant 
terms, or of breaking off with him altogether. 

The first of these courses might perhaps have been the 
wisest; but the other was most congenial to the blunt and 
plain character of Hartley, who saw neither propriety nor com- 
fort in maintaining a show of friendly intercourse, to conceal 
hate, contempt, and mutual dislike. 

The circle at Fort St. George was much more restricted 
at that time than it has been since. The coldness of the 
young men did not escape notice. It transpired that they 
had been once intimates and fellow-students ; yet it was now 
found that they hesitated at accepting invitations to the same 
parties. Rumour assigned many different and incompatible 
reasons for this deadly breach, to which Hartley gave no 
attention whatever, while Lieutenant Middlemas took care to 
countenance those which represented the cause of the quarrel 
most favourably to himself. 

‘A little bit of rivalry had taken place,’ he said, when 
pressed by gentlemen for an explanation; ‘he had only had 
the good luck to get further in the good graces of a fair lady 
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than his friend Hartley, who had made a quarrel of it, as they 
saw. He thought it very silly to keep up spleen, at such a 
distance of time and space. He was sorry, more for the sake 
of the strangeness of the appearance of the thing than any- 
thing else, although his friend had really some very good 
points about him.’ 

While these whispers were working their effect in society, 
they did not prevent Hartley from receiving the most flatter- 
ing assurances of encouragement and official promotion from 
the Madras government as opportunity should arise. Soon 
after, it was intimated to him that a medical appointment of 
a lucrative nature in a remote settlement was conferred on 
him, which removed him for some time from Madras and its 
neighbourhood. 

Hartley accordingly sailed on his distant expedition ; and it 
was observed that after his departure the character of Middle- 
mas, as if some check had been removed, began to display 
itself in disagreeable colours. It was noticed that this young 
man, whose manners were so agreeable and so courteous during 
the first months after his arrival in India, began now to show 
symptoms of a haughty and overbearing spirit. He had 
adopted, for reasons which the reader may conjecture, but 
which appeared to be mere whim at Fort St. George, the name 
of Tresham in addition to that by which he had hitherto been 
distinguished, and in this he persisted with an obstinacy which 
belonged more to the pride than the craft of his character. 
The lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, an old cross-tempered 
martinet, did not choose to indulge the captain (such was now 
the rank of Middlemas) in this humour. 

‘He knew no officer,’ he said, ‘by any name save that which 
he bore in his commission,’ and he Middlemas’d the captain on 
all occasions. 

One fatal evening, the captain was so much provoked as to 
intimate peremptorily ‘that he knew his own name best.’ 

‘Why, Captain Middlemas,’ replied the colonel, ‘it is not 
every child that knows its own father, so how can every man 
be so sure of his own name?’ 

The bow was drawn at a venture, but the shaft found the 
rent in the armour and stung deeply. In spite of all the 
interposition which could be attempted, Middlemas insisted on 
challenging the colonel, who could be persuaded to no apology. 

‘If Captain Middlemas,’ he said, ‘thought the cap fitted, he 
was welcome to wear it.’ 
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The result was a meeting, in which, after the parties had 
exchanged shots, the seconds tendered their mediation. It 
was rejected by Middlemas, who at the second fire had the 
misfortune to kill his commanding officer. In consequence, he 
was obliged to fly from the British settlements; for, being 
universally blamed for having pushed the quarrel to extremity, 
there was little doubt that the whole severity of military 
discipline would be exercised upon the delinquent. Middlemas, 
therefore, vanished from Fort St. George, and, though the affair 
had made much noise at the time, was soon no longer talked 
of. It was understood, in general, that he had gone to seek 
that fortune at the court of some native prince which he could 
no longer hope for in the British settlements. 


CHAPTER X 


THREE years passed away after the fatal rencounter mentioned 
in the last chapter, and Doctor Hartley, returning from his 
appointed mission, which was only temporary, received encour- 
agement to settle in Madras in a medical capacity ; and, upon 
having done so, soon had reason to think he had chosen a line 
in which he might rise to wealth and reputation. His practice 
was not confined to his countrymen, but much sought after 
among the natives, who, whatever may be their prejudices 
against the Europeans in other respects, universally esteem 
their superior powers in the medical profession. This lucrative 
branch of practice rendered it necessary that Hartley should 
make the Oriental languages his study, in order to hold com- 
munication with his patients without the intervention of an 
interpreter. He had enough of opportunities to practise as a 
linguist, for, in acknowledgment, as he used Jocularly to say, 
of the large fees of the wealthy Moslemah and Hindoos, he 
attended the poor of all nations gratis, whenever he was called 
upon. . 

It so chanced, that one evening he was hastily summoned, 
by a message from the Secretary of the Government, to attend 
a patient of consequence. ‘Yet he is, after all, only a fakir, 
said the message. ‘You will find him at the tomb of Cara 
Razi, the Mohammedan saint and doctor, about one coss from 
the fort. Inquire for him by the name of Barak el Hadgi. 
Such a patient promises no fees; but we know how little you 
care about the pagodas, and, besides, the Government is your 
paymaster on this occasion.’ 

‘That is the last matter to be thought on,’ said Hartley, 
and instantly repaired in his palanquin to the place pointed 
out to him. 

The tomb of the owlzah, or Mohammedan saint, Cara Razi, was 
a place held in much reverence by every good Mussulman, It 
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was situated in the centre of a grove of mangos and tamarind- 
trees, and was built of red stone, having three domes, and 
minarets at every corner. There was a court in front, as usual, 
around which were cells constructed for the accommodation of 
the fakirs who visited the tomb from motives of devotion, and 
made a longer or shorter residence there as they thought 
proper, subsisting upon the alms which the faithful never fail 
to bestow on them in exchange for the benefit of their prayers. 
These devotees were engaged day and night in reading verses 
of the Koran before the tomb, which was constructed of white 
marble, inscribed with sentences from the book of the Prophet, 
and with the various titles conferred by the Koran upon the 
Supreme Being. Such a sepulchre, of which there are many, 
is, with its appendages and attendants, respected during wars 
and revolutions, and no less by Feringis (Franks, that is) and 
Hindoos than by Mohammedans themselves. The fakirs, in 
return, act as spies for all parties, and are often employed in 
secret missions of importance. 

Complying with the Mohammedan custom, our friend Hartley 
laid aside his shoes at the gates of the holy precincts, and 
avoiding to give offence by approaching near to the tomb, he 
went up to the principal mowllah, or priest, who was distin- 
guishable by the length of his beard and the size of the large 
wooden beads, with which the Mohammedans, like the Catholics, 
keep register of their prayers. Such a person, venerable by his 
age, sanctity of character, and his real or supposed contempt of 
worldly pursuits and enjoyments, is regarded as the head of an 
establishment of this kind. 

The moullah is permitted by his situation to be more com- 
municative with strangers than his younger brethren, who in 
the present instance remained with their eyes fixed on the 
Koran, muttering their recitations without noticing the Euro- 
pean, or attending to what he said, as he inquired at their 
superior for Barak el Hadgi. 

The moullah was seated on the earth, from which he did not 
arise, or show any mark of reverence ; nor did he interrupt the 
tale of his beads, which he continued to count assiduously 
while Hartley was speaking. When he finished, the old man 
raised his eyes, and looking at him with an air of distraction, 
as if he was endeavouring to recollect what he had been saying, 
he at length pointed to one of the cells, and resumed his 
devotions like one who felt impatient of whatever withdrew his 
attention from his sacred duties, were it but for an instant. 
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Hartley entered the cell indicated, with the usual salutation 
of ‘Salam alaikum? His patient lay on a little carpet in a 
corner of the small whitewashed cell. He was a man of about 
forty, dressed in the black robe of his order, very much torn 
and patched. He wore a high, conical cap of Tartarian felt, 
and had round his neck the string of black beads belonging to 
his order. His eyes and posture indicated suffering, which he 
was enduring with stoical patience. 

‘Salam alaikum, said Hartley; ‘you are in pain, my 
father?’ a title which he gave rather to the profession than 
to the years of the person he addressed. - 

‘ Salam alaikum bema sabartem, answered the fakir. ‘ Well 
is it for you that you have suffered patiently. The Book saith, 
such shall be the greeting of the angels to those who enter 
paradise.’ 

The conversation being thus opened, the physician proceeded 
to inquire into the complaints of the patient, and to prescribe 
what he thought advisable. Having done this, he was about 
to retire, when, to his great surprise, the fakir tendered him a 
ring of some value. 

‘The wise,’ said Hartley, declining the present, and at the 
same time paying a suitable compliment to the fakir’s cap and 
robe—‘ the wise of every country are brethren. My left hand 
takes no guerdon of my right.’ 

‘A Feringi can then refuse gold !’ said the fakir. ‘I thought 
they took it from every hand, whether pure as that of an houri 
or leprous like Gehazi’s, even as the hungry dog recketh not 
whether the flesh he eateth be of the camel of the prophet 
Saleth or of the ass of Degial, on whose head be curses!’ 

‘The Book says,’ replied Hartley, ‘that it is Allah who 
closes and who enlarges the heart. Frank and Mussulman are 
all alike moulded by His pleasure.’ 

‘My brother hath spoken wisely,’ answered the patient. 
‘Welcome the disease, if it bring thee acquainted with a wise 
physician. For what saith the poet—“ It is well to have fallen 
to the earth, if while grovelling there thou shalt discover a 
diamond ” ?’ 

The physician made repeated visits to his patient, and con- 
tinued to do so even after the health of El Hadgi was entirely 
restored. He had no difficulty in discerning in him one of 
those secret agents frequently employed by Asiatic sovereigns. 
His intelligence, his learning, above all, his versatility and 
freedom from prejudices of every kind, left no doubt of Barak’s 
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possessing the necessary qualifications for conducting such 
delicate negotiations ; while his gravity of habit and profession 
could not prevent his features from expressing occasionally 
a perception of humour, not usually seen in devotees of his 
class. 

Barak el Hadgi talked often, amidst their private conversa- 
tions, of the power and dignity of the Nawaub of Mysore; and . 
Hartley had little doubt that he came from the court of Hyder 
Ali on some secret mission, perhaps for achieving a more solid 
peace betwixt that able and sagacious prince and the East 
India Company’s Government, that which existed for the time 
being regarded on both parts as little more than a hollow and 
insincere truce. He told many stories to the advantage of this 
prince, who certainly was one of the wisest that Hindostan 
could boast, and, amidst great crimes, perpetrated to gratify 
his ambition, displayed many instances of princely generosity, 
and, what was a little more surprising, of even-handed justice. 

On one occasion, shortly before Barak el Hadgi left Madras, 
he visited the doctor, and partook of his sherbet, which he 
preferred to his own, perhaps because a few glasses of rum or 
brandy were usually added to enrich the compound. It might be 
owing to repeated applications to the jar which contained this 
generous fluid, that the pilgrim became more than usually 
frank in his communications, and, not contented with praising 
his Nawaub with the most hyperbolic eloquence, he began 
to insinuate the influence which he himself enjoyed with the 
Invincible, the Lord and Shield of the Faith of the Prophet. 

‘Brother of my soul,’ he said, ‘do but think if thou needest 
aught that the all-powerful Hyder Ali Khan Bahauder can give ; 
and then use not the intercession of those who dwell in palaces, 
and wear jewels in their turbans, but seek the cell of thy 
brother at the great city, which is Seringapatam. And the 
poor fakir, in his torn cloak, shall better advance thy suit with 
the Nawaub ’—for Hyder did not assume the title of Sultaun— 
‘than they who sit upon seats of honour in the divan.’ 

With these and sundry other expressions of regard, he ex- 
horted Hartley to come into the Mysore, and look upon the 
face of the great prince, whose glance inspired wisdom and 
whose nod conferred wealth, so that folly or poverty could not 
appear before him. He offered at the same time to requite the 
kindness which Hartley had evinced to him, by showing him 
whatever was worthy the attention of a sage in the land of 
Mysore. 
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Hartley was not reluctant to promise to undertake the 
proposed journey, if the continuance of good understanding 
betwixt their governments should render it practicable, and in 
reality looked forward to the possibility of such an event with 
a good deal of interest. The friends parted with mutual good 
wishes, after exchanging, in the Oriental fashion, such gifts as 
became sages, to whom knowledge was to be supposed dearer 
than wealth. Barak el Hadgi presented Hartley with a small 
quantity of the balsam of Mecca, very hard to be procured in 
an unadulterated form, and gave him at the same time a pass- 
port in a peculiar character, which he assured him would be 
respected by every officer of the Nawaub, should his friend be 
disposed to accomplish his visit to the Mysore. ‘The head of 
him who should disrespect this safe-conduct,’ he said, ‘shall not 
be more safe than that of the barley-stalk which the reaper has 
grasped in his hand.’ 

Hartley requited these civilities by the present of a few 
medicines little used in the East, but such as he thought 
might, with suitable directions, be safely entrusted to a man 
so intelligent as his Moslem friend. 

It was several months after Barak had returned to the in- 
terior of India that Hartley was astonished by an unexpected 
rencounter. 

The ships from Europe had but lately arrived, and had 
brought over their usual cargo of boys longing to be com- 
manders, and young women without any purpose of being 
married, but whom a pious duty to some brother, some uncle, 
or other male relative, brought to India to keep his house, 
until they should find themselves unexpectedly in one of their 
own. Doctor Hartley happened to attend a public breakfast 
given on this occasion by a gentleman high in the service. The 
roof of his friend had been recently enriched by a consignment 
of three nieces, whom the old gentleman, justly attached to his 
quiet hookah, and, it was said, to a pretty girl of colour, desired 
to offer to the public, that he might have the fairest chance to 
get rid of his new guests as soon as possible. Hartley, who was 
thought a fish worth casting a fly for, was contemplating this 
fair investment with very little interest, when he heard one of 
the company say to another in a low voice— 

‘Angels and ministers! there is our old acquaintance, the 
Queen of Sheba, returned upon our hands like unsaleable 
goods.’ 

Hartley looked in the same direction with the two who were 
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speaking, and his eye was caught by a Semiramis-looking person, 
of unusual stature and amplitude, arrayed in a sort of riding- 
habit, but so formed, and so looped and gallooned with lace, as 
made it resemble the upper tunic of a native chief. Her robe 
was composed of crimson silk, rich with flowers of gold. She 
wore wide trowsers of light blue silk, a fine scarlet shaw] around 
her waist, in which was stuck a creeze, with a richly ornamented 
handle. Her throat and arms were loaded with chains and 
bracelets, and her turban, formed of a shawl similar to that 
worn around her waist, was decorated by a magnificent aigrette, 
from which a blue ostrich plume flowed in one direction and a 
red one in another. The brow, of European complexion, on 
which this tiara rested, was too lofty for beauty, but seemed 
made for command ; the aquiline nose retained its form, but 
the cheeks were a little sunken, and the complexion so very 
brilliant as to give strong evidence that the whole countenance 
had undergone a thorough repair since the lady had left her 
couch. A black female slave, richly dressed, stood behind her 
with a chowry, or cow’s tail, having a silver handle, which she 
used to keep off the flies. From the mode in which she was 
addressed by those who spoke to her, this lady appeared a 
person of too much importance to be affronted or neglected, 
and yet one with whom none desired further communication 
than the occasion seemed in propriety to demand. 

She did not, however, stand in need of attention. The 
well-known captain of an East Indian vessel lately arrived from 
Britain was sedulously polite to her; and two or three gentle- 
men, whom Hartley knew to be engaged in trade, tended upon 
her as they would have done upon the safety of a rich argosy. 

_ For Heaven’s sake, what is that for a Zenobia?’ said 
Hartley to the gentleman whose whisper had first attracted his 
attention to this lofty dame. 

‘Ts it possible you do not know the Queen of Sheba?’ said 
the person of whom he inquired, no way loth to communicate 
the information demanded. ‘You must know, then, that she 
is the daughter of a Scotch emigrant, who lived and died at 
Pondicherry, a sergeant in Lally’s regiment. She managed to 
marry a partizan officer named Montreville, a Swiss or French- 
man, I cannot tell which. After the surrender of Pondicherry, 
this hero and heroine—— But hey—what the devil are you 
thinking of? If you stare at her that way you will make a 
eee for she will think nothing of scolding you across the 
table.’ 
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But, without attending to bis friend’s remonstrances, Hartley 
bolted from the table at which he sat, and made his way, with 
something less than the decorum which the rules of society 
enjoin, towards the place where the lady in question was 
seated. 

‘The doctor is surely mad this morning——’ said his friend 
Major Mercer to old Quartermaster Calder. 

Indeed, Hartley was not perhaps strictly in his senses; for, 
looking at the Queen of Sheba as he listened to Major Mercer, 
his eye fell on a light female form beside her, so placed as if 
she desired to be eclipsed by the bulky form and flowing robes 
we have described, and to his extreme astonishment he recog- 
nised the friend of his childhood, the love of his youth—Menie 
Gray herself ! 

To see ber in India was in itself astonishing. To see her 
apparently under such strange patronage greatly increased 
his surprise. To make his way to her and address her seemed 
the natural and direct mode of satisfying the feelings which 
her appearance excited. 

His impetuosity was, however, checked when, advancing 
close upon Miss Gray and her companion, he observed that the 
former, though she looked at him, exhibited not the slightest 
token of recognition, unless he could interpret as such that 
she slightly touched her upper lip with her forefinger, which, if 
it happened otherwise than by mere accident, might be con- 
strued to mean, ‘Do not speak to me just now.’ 

Hartley, adopting such an interpretation, stood stock still, 
blushing deeply ; for he was aware that he made for the moment 
but a silly figure. He was the rather convinced of this when, 
with a voice which in the force of its accents corresponded with 
her commanding air, Mrs. Montreville addressed him in English, 
which savoured slightly of a Swiss patovs—‘ You haave come to 
us very fast, sir, to say nothing at all. Are you sure you did 
not get your tongue stolen by de way ?’ 

‘I thought I had seen an old friend in that lady, madam,’ 
stammered Hartley, ‘but it seems I am mistaken.’ 

‘The good people do tell me that you are one Doctors 
Hartley, sir. Now, my friend and I do not know Doctors 
Hartley at all.’ 

‘I have not the presumption to pretend to your acquaintance, 
madam, but him : 

Here Menie repeated the sign in such a manner that, 
though it was only momentary, Hartley could not misunder- 
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stand its purpose ; he therefore changed the end of his sentence, 
and added, ‘ But I have only to make my bow, and ask pardon 
for my mistake.’ 

He retired back accordingly among the company, unable to 
quit the room, and inquiring at those whom he considered as 
the best newsmongers for such information as—‘ Who is that 
stately-looking woman, Mr. Butler?’ 

‘Oh, the Queen of Sheba, to be sure.’ 

‘And who is that pretty girl who sits beside her?’ 

‘Or rather behind her,’ answered Butler, a military chaplain. 
‘Faith, I cannot say. Pretty did you call her?’ turning his 
opera-glass that way. ‘Yes, faith, she is pretty—very pretty. 
Gad, she shoots her glances as smartly from behind the old 
pile yonder as Teucer from behind Ajax Telamon’s shield.’ 

‘But who is she, can you tell me?’ 

‘Some fair-skinned speculation of old Montreville’s, I. sup- 
pose, that she has got either to toady herself or take in some 
of her black friends with. Is it possible you have never heard 
of old Mother Montreville ?’ 

“You know I have been so long absent from Madras 

‘Well,’ continued Butler, ‘this lady is the widow of a Swiss 
officer in the French service, who, after the surrender of 
Pondicherry, went off into the interior, and commenced soldier 
on his own account. He got possession of a fort, under pre- 
tence of keeping it for some simple rajah or other; assembled 
around him a parcel of desperate vagabonds, of every colour in 
“the rainbow; occupied a considerable territory, of which he 
raised the duties in his own name, and declared for independ- 
ence. But Hyder Naig understood no such interloping pro- 
ceedings, and down he came, besieged the fort and took it, 
though some pretend it was betrayed to him by this very 
woman. Be that as it may, the poor Swiss was found dead on 
the ramparts. Certain it is, she received large sums of money, 
under pretence of paying off her troops, surrendering of hill- 
forts, and Heaven knows what besides. She was permitted 
also to retain some insignia of royalty; and, as she was wont 
to talk of Hyder as the Eastern Solomon, she generally became 
known by the title of Queen of Sheba. She leaves her court 
when she pleases, and has been as far as Fort St. George before 
now. In a word, she does pretty much as she likes. The 
great folks here are civil to her, though they look on her as 
little better than a spy. As to Hyder, it is supposed he has 
ensured her fidelity by borrowing the greater part of her 
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treasures, which prevents her from daring to break with him— 
besides other causes that smack of scandal of another sort.’ 

‘A singular story,’ replied Hartley to his companion, while 
his heart dwelt on the question, How it was possible that the 
gentle and simple Menie Gray should be in the train of such a 
character as this adventuress ! 

‘But Butler has not told you the best of it,’ said Major 
Mercer, who by this time came round to finish his own story. 
‘Your old acquaintance, Mr. Tresham, or Mr. Middlemas, or 
whatever else he chooses to be called, has been complimented 
by a report that he stood very high in the good graces of this 
same Boadicea. He certainly commanded some troops which 
she still keeps on foot, and acted at their head in the Nawaub’s 
service, who craftily employed him in whatever could render 
him odious to his countrymen. The British prisoners were 
entrusted to his charge, and, to Judge by what I felt myself, 
the devil might take a lesson from him in severity.’ 

‘And was he attached to, or connected with, this woman ?’ 

‘So Mrs. Rumour told us in our dungeon. Poor Jack Ward 
had the bastinado for celebrating their merits in a parody on 
the playhouse song, 


Sure such a pair were never seen, 
So aptly formed to meet by nature.’ 


Hartley could listen no longer. The fate of Menie Gray, 
connected with such a man and such a woman, rushed on his 
fancy in the most horrid colours, and he was struggling through 
the throng to get to some place where he might collect his 
ideas, and consider what could be done for her protection, when 
a black attendant touched his arm, and at the same time slipt 
a card into his hand. It bore, ‘Miss Gray, Mrs. Montreville’s, 
at the house of Ram Sing Cottah, in the Black Town.’ On 
the reverse was written with a pencil, ‘ Hight in the morning.’ 

This intimation of her residence implied, of course, a per- 
mission, nay, an invitation, to wait upon her at the hour 
specified. Hartley’s heart beat at the idea of seeing her once 
more, and still more highly at the thought of being able to 
serve her. ‘At least,’ he thought, ‘if there is danger near her, 
as is much to be suspected, she shall not want a counsellor, or, 
if necessary, a protector.’ Yet, at the same time, he felt the 
necessity of making himself better acquainted with the circum- 
stances of her case, and the persons with whom she seemed 
connected. Butler and Mercer had both spoke to their dis 
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paragement ; but Butler was a little of a coxcomb, and Mercer 
a great deal of a gossip. While he was considering what credit 
was due to their testimony, he was unexpectedly encountered 
by a gentleman of his own profession, a military surgeon, who 
had had the misfortune to have been in Hyder’s prison, till set 
at freedom by the late pacification. Mr. Esdale, for so he was 
called, was generally esteemed a rising man, calm, steady, and 
deliberate in forming his opinions. Hartley found it easy to 
turn the subject on the Queen of Sheba, by asking whether her 
Majesty was not somewhat of an adventuress. 

‘On my word, I cannot say, answered Esdale, smiling ; 
‘we are all upon the adventure in India, more or less; but 
I do not see that the Begum Montreville is more so than the 
rest.’ | 

‘Why, that amazonian dress and manner, said Hartley, 
‘savour a little of the picaresca.’ 

‘You must not, said Esdale, ‘expect a woman who has 
commanded soldiers, and may again, to dress and look entirely 
like an ordinary person ; but I assure you that, even at this 
time of day, if she wished to marry, she might easily find a 
respectable match.’ 

‘Why, I heard that she had betrayed her husband’s fort to 
Hyder.’ 

‘Ay, that is a specimen of Madras gossip. The fact is, that 
she defended the place long after her husband fell, and after- 
wards surrendered it by capitulation. Hyder, who piques him- 
self on observing the rules of justice, would not otherwise have 
admitted her to such intimacy.’ 

‘Yes, I have heard, replied Hartley, ‘that their intimacy 
was rather of the closest.’ 

‘Another calumny, if you mean any scandal,’ answered 
Esdale. ‘Hyder is too zealous a Mohammedan to entertain a 
Christian mistress; and besides, to enjoy the sort of rank 
which is yielded to a woman in her condition, she must refrain, 
in appearance at least, from all correspondence in the way of 
gallantry. Just so they said that the poor woman had a con- 
nexion with poor Middlemas of the regiment.’ 

‘And was that also a false report?’ said Hartley, in breath- 
less anxiety. 

‘On my soul, I believe it was,’ answered Mr. Esdale. 
‘They were friends, Europeans in an Indian court, and there- 
fore intimate ; but I believe nothing more. By the by, though, 
I believe there was some quarrel between Middlemas, poor 
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fellow, and you; yet I am sure that you will be glad to hear 
there is a chance of his affair being made up?’ 

‘Indeed !’ was again the only word which Hartley could 
utter. 

‘Ay, indeed,’ answered Esdale. ‘The duel is an old story 
now ; and it must be allowed that poor Middlemas, though he 
was rash in that business, had provocation.’ 

‘But his desertion, his accepting of command under Hyder, 
his treatment of our prisoners—how can all these be passed 
over ?’ replied Hartley. 

‘Why, it is possible—I speak to you as a cautious man, and 
in confidence—that he may do us better service in Hyder’s 
capital, or Tippoo’s camp, than he could have done if serving 
with his own regiment. And then, for his treatment of 
prisoners, I am sure I can speak nothing but good of him in 
that particular. He was obliged to take the office, because 
those that serve Hyder Naig must do or die. But he told me 
himself—and I believe him—that he accepted the office chiefly 
because, while he made a great bullying at us before the black 
fellows, he could privately be of assistance to us. Some fools 
could not understand this, and answered him with abuse and 
lampoons ; and he was obliged to punish them, to avoid sus- 
picion. Yes—yes, I and others can prove he was willing to be 
kind, if men would give him leave. I hope to thank him at 
Madras one day soon. All this in confidence. Good morrow ` 
to you.’ 

Distracted by the contradictory intelligence he had received, 
Hartley went next to question old Captain Capstern, the captain 
of the Indiaman, whom he had observed in attendance upon 
the Begum Montreville. On inquiring after that commander's 
female passengers, he heard a pretty long catalogue of names, 
in which that he was so much interested in did not occur. On 
closer inquiry, Capstern recollected that Menie Gray, a young 
Scotchwoman, had comé out under charge of Mrs. Duffer, the 
master’s wife. ‘A good, decent girl,’ Capstern said, ‘and kept 
the mates and guinea-pigs at a respectable distance. She came 
out,’ he believed, ‘to be a sort of female companion, or upper 
servant, in Madame Montreville’s family. Snug birth enough,’ 
he concluded, ‘if she can find the length of the old girl’s foot.’ 

This was all that could be made of Capstern; so Hartley 
was compelled to remain in a state of uncertainty until the 
next morning, when an explanation might be expected with 
Menie Gray in person. 





CHAPTER XI 


Tue exact hour assigned found Hartley at the door of the rich 
native merchant, who, having some reasons for wishing to 
oblige the Begum Montreville, had relinquished, for her ac- 
commodation and that of her numerous retinue, almost the 
whole of his large and sumptuous residence in the Black Town 
of Madras, as that district of the city is called which the 
natives occupy. 

A domestic, at the first summons, ushered the visitor into 
an apartment, where he expected to be joined by Miss Gray. 
The room opened on one side into a small garden or parterre, 
filled with the brilliant-coloured flowers of Eastern climates, in 
the midst of which the waters of a fountain rose upwards in a 
sparkling jet, and fell back again into a white marble cistern. 

A thousand dizzy recollections thronged on the mind of 
Hartley, whose early feelings towards the companion of his 
youth, if they had slumbered during distance and the various 
casualties of a busy life, were revived when he found himself 
placed so near her, and in circumstances which interested from 
their unexpected occurrence and mysterious character. A step 
was heard, the door opened, a female appeared ; but it was the 
portly form of Madame de Montreville. 

‘What do you please to want, sir?’ said the lady; ‘that is, 
if you have found your tongue this morning, which you had 
lost yesterday.’ 

‘IT proposed myself the honour of waiting upon the young 
person whom I saw in your Excellency’s company yesterday 
morning,’ answered Hartley, with assumed respect. ‘I have 
had long the honour of being known to her in Europe, and I 
desire to offer my services to her in India.’ 

‘Much obliged—much obliged ; but Miss Gray is gone out, 
and does not return for one or two days. You may leave your 
commands with me.’ 

XXV 8 
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‘Pardon me, madam,’ replied Hartley; ‘but I have some 
reason to hope you may be mistaken in this matter. And here 
comes the lady herself.’ 

‘How is this, my dear?’ said Mrs. Montreville, with un- 
ruffled front, to Menie, as she entered ; ‘are you not gone out 
for two or three days, as I tell this gentleman? Mais c'est égal : 
it is all one thing. You will say “‘ How d’ye do,” and “ Good- 
bye,” to monsieur, who is so polite as to come to ask after our 
healths, and as he sees us both very well, he will go away 
home again.’ 

‘I believe, madam,’ said Miss Gray, with appearance of 
effort, ‘that I must speak with this gentleman for a few 
minutes in private, if you will permit us.’ 

‘That is to say, get you gone? But I do not allow that: 
I do not like private conversation between young man and 
pretty young woman ; cela n'est pas honnéte. It cannot be in 
my house.’ 

‘It may be out of it, then, madam,’ answered Miss Gray, 
not pettishly nor pertly, but with the utmost simplicity. ‘Mr. 
Hartley, will you step into that garden? And you, madam, 
may observe us from the window, if it be the fashion of the 
country to watch so closely.’ 

As she spoke this, she stepped through a lattice-door into 
the garden, and with an air so simple that she seemed as if 
she wished to comply with her patroness’s ideas of decorum, 
though they appeared strange to her. The Queen of Sheba, 
notwithstanding her natural assurance, was disconcerted by 
the composure of Miss Gray’s manner, and left the room, ap- 
parently in displeasure. Menie turned back to the door which 
opened into the garden, and said, in the same manner as before, 
but with less nonchalance— 

‘IT am sure | would not willingly break through the rules 
of a foreign country ; but I cannot refuse myself the pleasure 
of speaking to so old a friend, if, indeed,’ she added, pausing 
and looking at Hartley, who was much embarrassed, ‘it be as 
much pleasure to Mr. Hartley as it is to me.’ 

‘It would have been,’ said Hartley, scarce knowing what he 
said—‘ it must be a pleasure to me in every circumstance. But 
this extraordinary meeting—but your father r 

Menie Gray’s handkerchief was at her eyes. ‘ He is gone, 
Mr. Hartley. After he was left unassisted, his toilsome busi- 
ness became too much for him; he caught a cold, which hung 
about him, as you know he was the last to attend to his own 
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complaints, till it assumed a dangerous, and, finally, a fatal, 
character. I distress you, Mr. Hartley, but it becomes you 
well to be affected. My father loved you dearly.’ 

‘Oh, Miss Gray!’ said Hartley, ‘it should not have been 
thus with my excellent friend at the close of his useful and 
virtuous life. Alas, wherefore—the question bursts from me 
involuntarily—wherefore could you not have complied with his 
wishes? Wherefore f . 

‘Do not ask me,’ said she, stopping the question which was 
on his lips; ‘we are not the formers of our own destiny. It is 
painful to talk on such a subject; but for once, and for ever, 
let me tell you that I should have done Mr. Hartley wrong if, 
even to secure his assistance to my father, I had accepted his 
hand, while my wayward affections did not accompany the act.’ 

‘But wherefore do I see you here, Menie? Forgive me, 
Miss Gray, my tongue as well as my heart turns back to long- 
forgotten scenes. But why here? Why with this woman?’ 

‘She is not, indeed, everything that I expected,’ answered 
Menie ; ‘but I must not be prejudiced by foreign manners, 
after the step I have taken. She is, besides, attentive, and 
generous in her way, and I shall soon ’—she paused a moment, 
and then added, ‘be under better protection.’ 

‘That of Richard Middlemas?’ said Hartley, with a faltering 
voice. 

‘I ought not, perhaps, to answer the question,’ said Menie ; 
‘but I am a bad dissembler, and those whom Í trust I trust 
entirely. You have guessed right, Mr. Hartley,’ she added, 
colouring a good deal, ‘I have come hither to unite my fate to 
that of your old comrade.’ | 

‘It is, then, just as I feared !’ exclaimed Hartley. 

‘And why should Mr. Hartley fear?’ said Menie Gray. ‘I 
used to think you too generous; surely the quarrel which 
occurred long since ought not to perpetuate suspicion and 
resentment.’ 

‘At least, if the feeling of resentment remained in my own 
bosom, it would be the last I should intrude upon you, Miss 
Gray,’ answered Hartley. ‘But it is for you, and for you 
alone, that I am watchful. This person—this gentleman whom 
you mean to entrust with your happiness—do you know where 
he is, and in what service ?’ 

‘I know both, more distinctly perhaps than Mr. Hartley 
can do. Mr. Middlemas has erred greatly, and has been 
severely punished. But it was not in the time of his exile 
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and sorrow that she who has plighted her faith to him should, 
with the flattering world, turn her back upon him. Besides, 
you have, doubtless, not heard of his hopes of being restored 
to his country and his rank ?’ 

‘I have,’ answered Hartley, thrown off his guard; ‘but I 
see not how he can deserve it, otherwise than by becoming a 
traitor to his new master, and thus rendering himself even 
more unworthy of confidence than I hold him to be at this 
moment.’ 

‘It is well that he hears you not,’ answered Menie Gray, 
resenting, with natural feeling, the imputation on her lover. 
Then instantly softening her tone, she added, ‘ My voice ought 
not to aggravate, but to soothe, your quarrel. Mr. Hartley, I 
plight my word to you that you do Richard wrong.’ 

She said these words with affecting calmness, suppressing 
all appearance of that displeasure of which she was evidently 
sensible, upon this depreciation of a beloved object. 

Hartley compelled himself to answer in the same strain. 

‘Miss Gray,’ he said, ‘your actions and motives will always 
be those of an angel; but let me entreat you to view this most 
important matter with the eyes of worldly wisdom and pru- 
dence. Have you well weighed the risks attending the course 
which you are taking in favour of a man, who—nay, I will not 
again offend you—who may, I hope, deserve your favour ?’ 

‘When I wished to see you in this manner, Mr. Hartley, 
and declined a communication in public, where we could have 
had less freedom of conversation, it was with the view of telling 
you everything. Some pain I thought old recollections might 
give, but I trusted it would be momentary ; and, as I desire to 
retain your friendship, it is proper I should show that I still 
deserve it. I must then first tell you my situation after my 
father’s death. In the world’s opinion, we were always poor, 
you know ; but in the proper sense I had not known what real 
poverty was until I was placed in dependence upon a distant 
relation of my poor father, who made our relationship a reason 
for casting upon me all the drudgery of her household, while 
she would not allow that it gave me a claim to countenance, 
kindness, or anything but the relief of my most pressing wants. 
In these circumstances I received from Mr. Middlemas a letter, 
in which he related his fatal duel and its consequence. He 
had not dared to write to me to share his misery. Now, when 
he was in a lucrative situation, under the patronage of a power- 
ful prince, whose wisdom knew how to prize and protect such 
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Europeans as entered his service—now, when he had every 
prospect of rendering our government such essential service by 
his interest with Hyder Ali, and might eventually nourish 
hopes of being permitted to return and stand his trial for the 
death of his commanding officer—now, he pressed me to come 
to India, and share his reviving fortunes, by accomplishing the 
engagement into which we had long ago entered. A consider- 
able sum of money accompanied this letter. Mrs. Duffer was 
pointed out as a respectable woman, who would protect me 
during the passage. Mrs. Montreville, a lady of rank, having 
large possessions and high interest in the Mysore, would receive 
me on my arrival at Fort St. George, and conduct me safely to 
the dominions of Hyder. It was further recommended that, 
considering the peculiar situation of Mr. Middlemas, his name 
should be concealed in the transaction, and that the ostensible 
cause of my voyage should be to fill an office in that lady’s 
family. What was I to do? My duty to my poor father was 
ended, and my other friends considered the proposal as too 
advantageous to be rejected. The references given, the sum 
of money lodged, were considered as putting all scruples out 
of the question, and my immediate protectress and kinswoman 
was so earnest that I should accept of the offer made me, as 
to intimate that she would not encourage me to stand in 
my own light by continuing to give me shelter and food— 
she gave me little more—if I was foolish enough to refuse 
compliance.’ 

‘Sordid wretch,’ said Hartley, ‘how little did she deserve 
such a charge!’ 

‘Let me speak a proud word, Mr. Hartley, and then you 
will not perhaps blame my relations so much. All their per- 
suasions, and even their threats, would have failed in inducing 
me to take a step which has an appearance, at least, to which I 
found it difficult to reconcile myself. But I had loved Middle- 
mas—I love him still, why should I deny it ?—and I have not 
hesitated to trust him. Had it not been for the small still 
voice which reminded me of my engagements, I had maintained 
more stubbornly the pride of womanhood, and, as you would 
perhaps have recommended, I might have expected, at least, 
that my lover should have come to Britain in person, and might 
have had the vanity to think,’ she added, smiling faintly, ‘ that, 
if I were worth having, I was worth fetching.’ 

‘Yet now—even now,’ answered Hartley, ‘be just to your- 
self while you are generous to your lover. Nay, do not look 
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angrily, but hear me. _I doubt the propriety of your being 
under the charge of this unsexed woman, who can no longer 
be termed a European. I have interest enough with females 
of the highest rank in the settlement—this climate is that of 
generosity and hospitality—there is not one of them who, 
knowing your character and history, will not desire to have 
you in her society, and under her protection, until your lover 
shall be able to vindicate his title to your hand in the face of 
the world. I myself will be no cause of suspicion to him, or 
of inconvenience to you, Menie. Let me but have your consent 
to the arrangement I propose, and the same moment that sees 
you under honourable and unsuspected protection I will leave 
Madras, not to return till your destiny is in one way or other 
permanently fixed.’ 

‘No, Hartley,’ said Miss Gray. ‘It may—it must be, friendly 
in you thus to advise me; but it would be most base in me 
to advance my own affairs at the expense of your prospects. 
Besides, what would this be but taking the chance of con- 
tingencies, with the view of sharing poor Middlemas’s fortunes 
should they prove prosperous, and casting him off should they 
be otherwise? Tell me only, do you, of your own positive 
knowledge, aver that you consider this woman as an unworthy 
and unfit protectress for so young a person as I am?’ 

‘Of my own knowledge I can say nothing—nay, I must own 
that reports differ even concerning Mrs. Montreville’s character. 
But surely the mere suspicion : 

‘The mere suspicion, Mr. Hartley, can have no weight with 
me, considering that I can oppose to it the testimony of the 
man with whom I am willing to share my future fortunes. 
You acknowledge the question is but doubtful, and should not 
the assertion of him of whom I think so highly decide my 
belief in a doubtful matter? What, indeed, must he be, should 
this Madame Montreville be other than he represented her?’ 

‘What must he be, indeed!’ thought Hartley internally, 
but his lips uttered not the words. He looked down in a deep 
reverie, and at length started from it at the words of Miss 
Gray. 

‘It is time to remind you, Mr. Hartley, that we must needs 
part. God bless and preserve you.’ 

‘And you, dearest Menie,’ exclaimed Hartley, as he sunk on 
one knee, and pressed to his lips the hand which she held out 
to him, ‘God bless you!—you must deserve blessing. God 
protect you !—you must need protection. Oh, should things 
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prove different from what you hope, send for me instantly, and 
if man can aid you, Adam Hartley will.’ 

He placed in her hand a card containing his address. He 
then rushed from the apartment [garden]. In the hall he met 
the lady of the mansion, who made him a haughty reverence 
in token of adieu, while a native servant of the upper class, 
by whom she was attended, made a low and reverential salam. 

Hartley hastened from the Black Town, more satisfied than 
before that some deceit was about to be practised towards 
Menie Gray, more determined than ever to exert himself for 
her preservation; yet more completely perplexed, when he 
began to consider the doubtful character of the danger to 
which she might be exposed, and the scanty means of protec- 
tion which he had to oppose to it. . 


CHAPTER XII 


As Hartley left the apartment [garden] in the house of Ram Sing 
Cottah by one mode of exit, Miss Gray retired by another to an 
apartment destined for her private use. She, too, had reason for 
secret and anxious reflection, since all her love for Middlemas, 
and her full confidence in his honour, could not entirely conquer 
her doubts concerning the character of the person whom he had 
chosen for her temporary protectress. And yet she could not 
rest these doubts upon anything distinctly conclusive: it was 
rather a dislike of her patroness’s general manners, and a dis- 
gust at her masculine notions and expressions, that displeased 
her than anything else. 

Meantime, Madame Montreville, followed by her black 
domestic, entered the apartment where Hartley and Menie had 
just parted. It appeared from the conversation which follows 
that they had from some place of concealment overheard the 
dialogue we have narrated in the former chapter. 

‘It is good luck, Sadoc, said the lady, ‘that there is in this 
world the great fool.’ 

‘And the great villain,’ answered Sadoc, in good English, 
but in a most sullen tone. 

‘This woman, now,’ continued the lady, ‘is what in Frangistan 
you call an angel.’ 

‘Ay, and I have seen those in Hindostan you may well call 
devil.’ 

‘IT am sure that this—how you call him—Hartley, is a 
meddling devil. For what has he to do? She will not have 
any of him. What is his business who has her? I wish we 
were well up the Ghauts again, my dear Sadoc.’ 

‘For my part,’ answered the slave, ‘I am half determined 
never to ascend the Ghauts more. Hark you, Adela, I begin 
to sicken of the plan we have laid. This creature’s confiding 
purity—call her angel or woman, as you will—makes my 
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practices appear too vile, even in my own eyes. I feel myself 
unfit to be your companion farther in the daring paths which 
you pursue. Let us part, and part friends.’ 

‘Amen, coward. But the woman remains with me,’ answered 
the Queen of Sheba.* 

‘With thee!’ replied the seeming black—‘never. No, 
Adela. She is under the shadow of the British flag, and she 
shall experience its protection.’ 

‘Yes, and what protection will it afford to you yourself?’ 
retorted the amazon. ‘What if I should clap my hands, and 
command a score of my black servants to bind you like a 
sheep, and then send word to the Governor of the Presidency 
that one Richard Middlemas, who had been guilty of mutiny, 
murder, desertion, and serving of the enemy against his country- 
men, is here, at Ram Sing Cottah’s house, in the disguise of 
a black servant?’ Middlemas covered his face with his hands, 
while Madame Montreville proceeded to load him with reproaches. 
‘Yes,’ she said, ‘slave, and son of a slave! Since you wear 
the dress of my household, you shall obey me as fully as the 
rest of them, otherwise—whips, fetters—the scaffold, renegade 
—the gallows, murderer! Dost thou dare to reflect on the 
abyss of misery from which I raised thee, to share my wealth | 
and my affections? Dost thou not remember that the picture 
of this pale, cold, unimpassioned girl was then so indifferent to 
thee that thou didst sacrifice it as a tribute due to the bene- 
volence of her who relieved thee, to the affection of her who, 
wretch as thou art, condescended to love thee?’ 

‘Yes, fell woman,’ answered Middlemas, ‘but was it I who 
encouraged the young tyrant’s outrageous passion for a portrait, 
or who formed the abominable plan of placing the original 
within his power?’ 

‘No; for to do so required brain and wit. But it was thine, 
flimsy villain, to execute the device which a bolder genius 
planned : it was thine to entice the woman to this foreign 
shore, under pretence of a love which, on thy part, cold-blooded 
miscreant, never had existed.’ 

‘Peace, screech-owl!’ answered Middlemas, ‘nor drive me 
to such madness as may lead me to forget thou art a woman.’ 

‘A woman, dastard! Is this thy pretext for sparing me? 
What, then, art thou, who tremblest at a woman’s looks, a 


* In order to maintain uninjured the tone of passion throughout this dialogue, it 
has been judged expedient to discard, in the language of the Begum, the patois of 
Madame Montreville. 
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woman’s words? Iam a woman, renegade, but one who wears 
a dagger, and despises alike thy strength and thy courage. I 
am a woman who has looked on more dying men than thou 
hast killed deer and antelopes. Thou must traffic for great- 
ness? Thou hast thrust thyself like a five-years’ child into the 
rough sports of men, and wilt only be borne down and crushed 
for thy pains. Thou wilt be a double traitor, forsooth: betray 
thy betrothed to the prince, in order to obtain the means of 
betraying the prince to the English, and thus gain thy pardon 
from thy countrymen. But me thou shalt not betray. I will 
not be made the tool of thy ambition. I will not give thee 
the aid of my treasures and my soldiers, to be sacrificed at last 
to this Northern icicle. No, I will watch thee as the fiend 
watches the wizard. Show but a symptom of betraying me 
while we are here, and I denounce thee to the English, who 
might pardon the successful villain, but not him who can only 
offer prayers for his life in place of useful services. Let me 
see thee flinch when we are beyond the Ghauts, and the Nawaub 
shall know thy intrigues with the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 
and thy resolution to deliver up Bangalore to the English, 
when the imprudence of Tippoo shall have made thee killedar. 
Go where thou wilt, slave, thou shalt find me thy mistress.’ 

‘And a fair, though an unkind, one,’ said the counterfeit 
Sadoc, suddenly changing his tone to an affectation of tender- 
ness. ‘It is true I pity this unhappy woman—true I would 
save her if I could; but most unjust to suppose I would in any 
circumstances prefer her to my nourjehan, my light of the 
world, my mootee mahul, my pearl of the palace i 

‘All false coin and empty compliment,’ said the Begum. 
‘Let me hear, in two brief words, that you leave this woman 
to my disposal.’ 

‘But not to be interred alive under your seat, like the Cir- 
cassian of whom you were jealous,’ said Middlemas, shuddering. 

‘No, fool; her lot shall not be worse than that of being the 
favourite of a prince. Hast thou, fugitive and criminal as thou 
art, a better fate to offer her?’ 

‘But,’ replied Middlemas, blushing even through his base 
disguise at the consciousness of his abject conduct, ‘I will have 
no force on her inclinations.’ 

‘Such truce she shall have as the laws of the zenana allow,’ 
replied the female tyrant. ‘A week is long enough for her to 
determine whether she will be the willing mistress of a princely 
and generous lover.’ 
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‘Ay,’ said Richard, ‘and before that week expires 
stopped short. 

‘What will happen before the week expires?’ said the 
Begum Montreville. 

‘No matter—nothing of consequence. I leave the woman’s 
fate with you.’ 

‘Tis well; we march to-night on our return, so soon as the 
moon rises. Give orders to our retinue.’ 

‘To hear is to obey,’ replied the seeming slave, and left the 
apartment. 

The eyes of the Begum remained fixed on the door through 
which he had passed. ‘ Villain—double-dyed villain !’ she said, 
‘I see thy drift: thou wouldst betray Tippoo, in policy alike 
and in love. But me thou canst not betray. Ho, there, who 
waits? Let a trusty messenger be ready to set off instantly 
with letters, which I will presently make ready. His departure 
must be a secret to every one. And now shall this pale 
phantom soon know her destiny, and learn what it is to have 
rivalled Adela Montreville.’ 

While the amazonian princess meditated plans of vengeance 
against her innocent rival and the guilty lover, the latter 
plotted as deeply for his own purposes. He had waited until 
such brief twilight as India enjoys rendered his disguise com- 
plete, then set out in haste for the part of Madras inhabited by 
the Europeans, or, as it is termed, Fort St. George. 

‘I will save her yet,’ he said: ‘ere Tippoo can seize his 
prize, we will raise around his ears a storm which would drive 
the God of War from the arms of the Goddess of Beauty. The 
trap shall close its fangs upon this Indian tiger ere he has time 
to devour the bait which enticed him into the snare.’ 

While Middlemas cherished these hopes, he approached the 
residency. The sentinel on duty stopped him, as of course ; 
but he was in possession of the countersign, and entered 
without opposition. He rounded the building in which the 
President of the Council resided—an able and active, but 
unconscientious, man, who neither in his own affairs nor in 
those of the Company was supposed to embarrass himself 
much about the means which he used to attain his object. A 
tap at a small postern-gate was answered by a black slave, who 
admitted Middlemas to that necessary appurtenance of every 
government, a back stair, which, in its turn, conducted him to 
the office of the Bramin Paupiah, the dubash, or steward, of 
the great man, and by whose means chiefly he communicated 
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with the native courts, and carried on many mysterious in- 
trigues, which he did not communicate to his brethren at the 
council-board. 

It is perhaps justice to the guilty and unhappy Middlemas 
to suppose that, if the agency of a British officer had been 
employed, he might have been induced to throw himself on his 
mercy, might have explained the whole of his nefarious bargain 
with Tippoo, and, renouncing his guilty projects of ambition, 
might have turned his whole thoughts upon saving Menie 
Gray, ere she was transported beyond the reach of British 
protection. But the thin, dusky form which stood before him, 
wrapped in robes of muslin embroidered with gold, was that of 
Paupiah, known as a master-counsellor of dark projects, an 
Oriental Machiavel, whose premature wrinkles were the result 
of many an intrigue, in which the existence of the poor, the 
happiness of the rich, the honour of men, and the chastity 
of women had been sacrificed without scruple to attain some 
private or political advantage. He did not even inquire by 
what means the renegade Briton proposed to acquire that 
influence with Tippoo which might enable him to betray him: 
he only desired to be assured that the fact was real. 

‘You speak at the risk of your head if you deceive Paupiah, 
or make Paupiah the means of deceiving his master. I know, 
so does all Madras, that the Nawaub has placed his young 
son, Tippoo, as vice-regent of his newly-conquered territory of 
Bangalore, which Hyder hath lately added to his dominions. 
But that Tippoo should bestow the government of that im- 
portant place on an apostate Feringi seems more doubtful.’ 

‘Tippoo is young,’ answered Middlemas, ‘and to youth the 
temptation of the passions is what a lily on the surface of the 
lake is to childhood : they will risk life to reach it, though, when 
obtained, it is of little value. Tippoo has the cunning of his 
father and his military talents, but he lacks his cautious wisdom.’ 

‘Thou speakest truth; but when thou art governor of 
Bangalore, hast thou forces to hold the place till thou art 
relieved by the Mahrattas or by the British ?’ 

‘Doubt it not: the soldiers of the Begum Mootee Mahul, 
whom the Europeans call Montreville, are less hers than mine. 
I am myself her bukshee (general), and her sirdars are at 
my devotion. With these I could keep Bangalore for two 
months, and the British army may be before it in a week. 
What do you risk by advancing General Smith’s army nearer 
to the frontier?’ 
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‘We risk a settled peace with Hyder,’ answered Paupiah, 
‘for which he has made advantageous offers. Yet I say not but 
thy plan may be most advantageous. Thou sayest Tippoo’s 
treasures are in the fort?’ 

‘His treasures and his zenana ; I may even be able to secure 
his person.’ 

‘That were a goodly pledge,’ answered the Hindoo minister. 

‘And you consent that the treasures shall be divided to the 
last rupee, as in this scroll ?’ 

‘The share of Paupiah’s master is too small,’ said the 
Bramin ; ‘and the name of Paupiah is unnoticed.’ 

‘The share of the Begum may be divided between Paupiah 
and his master,’ answered Middlemas. 

‘But the Begum will expect her proportion,’ replied Paupiah. 

‘Let me alone to deal with her,’ said Middlemas. ‘Before 
the blow is struck, she shall not know of our private treaty, 
and afterwards her disappointment will be of little consequence. 
And now, remember my stipulations—my rank to be restored, 
my full pardon to be granted.’ 

‘Ay,’ replied Paupiah, cautiously, ‘should you succeed. 
But were you to betray what has here passed, I will find the 
dagger of a lootie which shall reach thee, wert thou sheltered 
under the folds of the Nawaub’s garment. In the meantime, 
take this missive, and when you are in possession of Bangalore 
despatch it to General Smith, whose division shall have orders 
to approach as near the frontiers of Mysore as may be, without 
causing suspicion.’ 

Thus parted this worthy pair, Paupiah to report to his 
principal the progress of these dark machinations, Middlemas 
to join the Begum on her return to the Mysore. The gold 
and diamonds of Tippoo, the importance which he was about 
to acquire, the ridding himself at once of the capricious 
authority of the irritable Tippoo and the troublesome claims 
of the Begum, were such agreeable subjects of contemplation, 
that he scarcely thought of the fate of his European victim, 
unless to salve his conscience with the hope that the sole 
injury she could sustain might be the alarm of a few days, 
during the course of which he would acquire the means of de- 
livering her from the tyrant in whose zenana she was to remain 
a temporary prisoner. He resolved, at the same time, to 
abstain from seeing her till the moment he could afford her 
protection, justly considering the danger which his whole plan 
might incur if he again awakened the jealousy of the Begum. 
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This, he trusted, was now asleep; and, in the course of their 
return to Tippoo’s camp, near Bangalore, it was his study to 
soothe this ambitious and crafty female by blandishments, 
intermingled with the more splendid prospects of wealth and 
power to be opened to them both, as he pretended, by the suc- 
cess of his present enterprise.* 


* See An Anachronism, Note l. 


CHAPTER XIII 


It appears that the jealous and tyrannical Begum did not long 
suspend her purpose of agonizing her rival by acquainting her 
with her intended fate. By prayers or rewards, Menie Gray 
prevailed on a servant of Ram Sing Cottah to deliver to 
Hartley the following distracted note :— 


‘ All is true your fears foretold. He has delivered me up to 
a cruel woman, who threatens to sell me to the tyrant Tippoo. 
Save me if you can; if you have not pity, or cannot give me 
aid, there is none left upon earth.—M. G.’ 


The haste with which Dr. Hartley sped to the Fort, and 
demanded an audience of the governor, was defeated by the 
delays interposed by Paupiah. 

It did not suit the plans of this artful Hindoo that any inter- 
ruption should be opposed to the departure of the Begum and 
her favourite, considering how much the plans of the last 
corresponded with his own. He affected incredulity on the 
charge when Hartley complained of an Englishwoman being 
detained in the train of the Begum against her consent, treated 
the complaint of Miss Gray as the result of some female quarrel 
unworthy of particular attention, and when at length he took 
some steps for examining further into the matter, he contrived 
they should be so tardy, that the Begum and her retinue were 
far beyond the reach of interruption. 

Hartley let his indignation betray him into reproaches 
against Paupiah, in which his principal was not spared. This 
only served to give the impassible Bramin a pretext for exclud- 
ing him from the residency, with a hint that, if his language 
continued to be of such an imprudent character, he might 
expect to be removed from Madras, and stationed at some hill- 
fort or village among the mountains, where his medical know- 
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ledge would find full exercise in protecting himself and others 
from the unhealthiness of the climate. 

As he retired, bursting with ineffectual indignation, Esdale 
was the first person whom Hartley chanced to meet with, and 
to him, stung with impatience, he communicated what he 
termed the infamous conduct of the governor’s dubash, con- 
nived at, as he had but too much reason to suppose, by the 
governor himself; exclaiming against the want of spirit which 
they betrayed, in abandoning a British subject to the fraud of 
renegades and the force of a tyrant. 

Esdale listened with that sort of anxiety which prudent 
men betray when they feel themselves like to be drawn into 
trouble by the discourse of an imprudent friend. 

‘If you desire to be personally righted in this matter,’ said 
he at length, ‘you must apply to Leadenhall Street, where, I 
suspect—betwixt ourselves—complaints are accumulating fast, 
both against Paupiah and his master.’ 

‘I care for neither of them,’ said Hartley ; ‘I need no per- 
sonal redress—I desire none. I only want succour for Menie 
Gray.’ 

‘In that case,’ said Esdale, ‘you have only one resource : 
you must apply to Hyder himself-——’ 

‘To Hyder—to the usurper—the tyrant ?’ 

‘Yes, to this usurper and tyrant,’ answered Esdale, ‘you 
must be contented to apply. His pride is, to be thought a 
strict administrator of justice ; and perhaps he may on this, as 
on other occasions, choose to display himself in the light of an 
impartial magistrate.’ 

‘Then I go to demand justice at his footstool,’ said Hartley. 

‘Not so fast, my dear Hartley,’ answered his friend ; ‘first 
consider the risk. Hyder is just by reflection, and perhaps 
from political considerations ; but by temperament his blood 
is as unruly as ever beat under a black skin, and if you do not 
find him in the vein of judging, he is likely enough to be in 
that of killing. Stakes and bowstrings are as frequently in 
his head as the adjustment of the scales of justice.’ 

‘No matter, I will instantly present myself at his durbar. 
The governor cannot for very shame refuse me letters of 
credence.’ 

‘Never think of asking them,’ said his more experienced 
friend ; ‘it would cost Paupiah little to have them so worded 
as to induce Hyder to rid our sable dubash at once and for 
ever of the sturdy, free-spoken Dr. Adam Hartley. A vakeel, 
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or messenger of government, sets out to-morrow for Serin- 
gapatam ; contrive to join him on the road, his passport will 
protect you both. Do you know none of the chiefs about 
Hyder’s person ?’ 

‘None, excepting his late emissary to this place, Barak el 
Hadgi,’ answered Hartley. 

‘His support,’ said Esdale, ‘although only a fakir, may be 
as effectual as that of persons of more essential consequence. 
And, to say the truth, where the caprice of a despot is the 
question in debate, there is no knowing upon what it is best 
to reckon. Take my advice, my dear Hartley, leave this poor 
girl to her fate. After all, by placing yourself in an attitude 
of endeavouring to save her, it is a hundred to one that you 
only ensure your own destruction.’ 

Hartley shook his head, and bade Esdale hastily farewell ; 
leaving him in the happy and self-applauding state of mind 
proper to one who has given the best advice possible to a 
friend, and may conscientiously wash his hands of all con- 
sequences. ' 

_ Having furnished himself with money, and with the attend- 
ance of three trusty native servants, mounted like himself on 
Arab horses, and carrying with them no tent, and very little 
baggage, the anxious Hartley lost not a moment in taking the 
road to Mysore, endeavouring, in the meantime, by recollecting 
every story he had ever heard of Hyder’s justice and forbear- 
ance, to assure himself that he should find the Nawaub disposed 
to protect a helpless female, even against the future heir of his 
empire. 

Before he crossed the Madras territory, he overtook the 
vakeel, or messenger of the British government, of whom 
Esdale had spoken. This man, accustomed for a sum of money 
to permit adventurous European traders who desired to visit 
Hyder’s capital to share his protection, passport, and escort, 
was not disposed to refuse the same good office to a gentleman 
of credit at Madras ; and, propitiated by an additional gratuity, 
undertook to travel as speedily as possible. It was a journey 
which was not prosecuted without much fatigue and consider- 
able danger, as they had to traverse a country frequently 
exposed to all the evils of war, more especially when they 
approached the Ghauts, those tremendous mountain-passes 
which descend from the tableland of Mysore, and through 
which the mighty streams that arise in the centre of the 
Indian peninsula find their way to the ocean. 


XXV 9 
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The sun had set ere the party reached the foot of one of 
these perilous passes, up which lay the road to Seringapatam. 
A narrow path, which in summer resembled an empty water- 
course, winding upwards among immense rocks and precipices, 
was at one time completely overshadowed by dark groves of 
teak-trees, and at another found its way beside impenetrable 
jungles, the habitation of jackalls and tigers. 

By means of this unsocial path the travellers threaded their 
way in silence—Hartley, whose impatience kept him before the 
vakeel, eagerly inquiring when the moon would enlighten the 
darkness, which, after the sun’s disappearance, closed fast 
around them. He was answered by the natives according to 
their usual mode of expression, that the moon was in her dark 
side, and that he was not to hope to behold her bursting 
through a cloud to illuminate the thickets and strata of black 
and slaty rocks amongst which they were winding. Hartley 
had therefore no resource save to keep his eye steadily fixed on 
the lighted match of the sowar, or horseman, who rode before 
him, which, for sufficient reasons, was always kept in readiness 
to be applied to the priming of the matchlock. The vidette, 
on his part, kept a watchful eye on the dowrah,* a guide 
supplied at the last village, who, having got more than half- 
way from his own house, was much to be suspected of medi- 
tating how to escape the trouble of going further. The dowrah, 
on the other hand, conscious of the lighted match and loaded 
gun behind him, hallooed from time to time to show that he 
was on his duty, and to accelerate the march of the travellers. 
His cries were answered by an occasional ejaculation of ‘ Ulla!’ 
from the black soldiers, who closed the rear, and who were 
meditating on former adventures, the plundering of a kaffila 
(party of travelling merchants), or some such exploit, or perhaps 
reflecting that a tiger, in the neighbouring jungle, might be 
watching patiently for the last of the party, in order to spring 
upon him, according to his usual practice. 

The sun, which appeared almost as suddenly as it had left 
them, served to light the travellers in the remainder of the 
ascent, and called forth from the Mohammedans belonging to 
the party the morning prayer of Allah ackbar, which resounded 
in long notes among the rocks and ravines, and they continued 
with better advantage their forced march until the pass opened 
upon a boundless extent of jungle, with a single high mud fort 
rising through the midst of it. Upon this plain rapine and 

* See Note 2, 
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war had suspended the labours of industry, and the rich vegeta- 
tion of the soil had in a few years converted a fertile champaign 
country into an almost impenetrable thicket. Accordingly, 
the banks of a small nullah, or brook, were covered with the 
footmarks of tigers and other animals of prey. 

Here the travellers stopped to drink, and to refresh them- 
selves and their horses; and it was near this spot that Hartley 
saw a sight which forced him to compare the subject which 
engrossed his own thoughts with the distress that had afflicted 
another. 

At a spot not far distant from the brook, the guide called 
their attention to a most wretched-looking man, overgrown 
with hair, who was seated on the skin of a tiger. His body 
was covered with mud and ashes, his skin sun-burnt, his dress 
a few wretched tatters. He appeared not to observe the ap- 
proach of the strangers, neither moving nor speaking a word, 
but remaining with his eyes fixed on a small and rude tomb, 
formed of the black slate-stones which lay around, and exhibit- 
ing a small recess for a lamp. As they approached the man, 
and placed before him a rupee or two and some rice, they 
observed that a tiger’s skull and bones lay beside him, with a 
sabre almost consumed by rust. 

While they gazed on this miserable object, the guide 
acquainted them with his tragical history. Sadhu Sing had 
been a stpahee, or soldier, and freebooter of course, the native 
and the pride of a half-ruined village which they had passed 
on the preceding day. He was betrothed to the daughter of a 
sipahee, who served in the mud fort which they saw at a dis- 
tance rising above the jungle. In due time, Sadhu, with his 
friends, came for the purpose of the marriage, and to bring 
home the bride. She was mounted on a tatoo, a small horse 
belonging to the country, and Sadhu and his friends preceded 
her on foot in all their joy and pride. As they approached the 
nullah near which the travellers were resting, there was heard 
a dreadful roar, accompanied by a shriek of agony. Sadhu 
Sing, who instantly turned, saw no trace of his bride, save that 
her horse ran wild in one direction, whilst in the other the long 
grass and reeds of the jungle were moving like the ripple of 
the ocean, when distorted by the course of a shark holding its 
way near the surface. Sadhu drew his sabre and rushed for- 
ward in that direction ; the rest of the party remained motion- 
less until roused by a short roar of agony. They then plunged 
into the jungle with their drawn weapons, where they speedily 
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found Sadhu Sing holding in his arms the lifeless corpse of his 
bride, while a little farther lay the body of the tiger, slain by 
such a blow over the neck as desperation itself could alone 
have discharged. The brideless bridegroom would permit none 
to interfere with his sorrow. He dug a grave for his Mora, and 
erected over it the rude tomb they saw, and never afterwards 
left the spot. The beasts of prey themselves seemed to respect 
or dread the extremity of his sorrow. His friends brought him 
food and water from the nullah; but he neither smiled nor 
showed any mark of acknowledgment unless when they brought 
him flowers to deck the grave of Mora. Four or five years, 
according to the guide, had passed away, and there Sadhu Sing 
still remained among the trophies of his grief and his vengeance, 
exhibiting all the symptoms of advanced age, though still in 
the prime of youth. 

The tale hastened the travellers from their resting-place ; the 
vakeel because it reminded him of the dangers of the jungle, 
and Hartley because it coincided too well with the probable 
fate of his beloved, almost within the grasp of a more for- 
midable tiger than that whose skeleton lay beside Sadhu Sing. 

It was at the mud fort already mentioned that the travellers 
received the first accounts of the progress of the Begum and 
her party, by a peon, or foot-soldier, who had been in their 
company, but was now on his return to the coast. ‘They had 
travelled,’ he said, ‘with great speed, until they ascended the 
Ghauts, where they were joined by a party of the Begum’s own 
forces ; and he and others, who had been brought from Madras 
as a temporary escort, were paid and dismissed to their homes. 
After this, he understood, it was the purpose of the Begum 
Mootee Mahul to proceed by slow marches and frequent halts 
to Bangalore, the vicinity of which place she did not desire to 
reach until Prince Tippoo, with whom she desired an interview, 
should have returned from an expedition towards Vandicotta, 
in which he had lately been engaged.’ 

From the result of his anxious inquiries, Hartley had reason 
to hope that, though Seringapatam was seventy-five miles more 
to the eastward [westward] than Bangalore, yet, by using dili- 
gence, he might have time to throw himself at the feet of Hyder 
and beseech his interposition before the meeting betwixt Tippoo 
and the Begum should decide the fate of Menie Gray. On the 
other hand, he trembled as the peon told him that the Begum’s 
bukshee, or general, who had travelled to Madras with her in 
disguise, had now assumed the dress and character belonging 
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to his rank, and it was expected he was to be honoured by the 
Mohammedan prince with some high office of dignity. With 
still deeper anxiety, he learned that a palanquin, watched with 
sedulous care by the slaves of Oriental jealousy, contained, it 
was whispered, a Feringi, or Frankish woman, beautiful as a 
houri, who had been brought from England by the Begum as 
a present to Tippoo. The deed of villainy was therefore in 
full train to be accomplished ; it remained to see whether, by 
diligence on Hartley’s side, its course could be interrupted. 

When this eager vindicator of betrayed innocence arrived 
in the capital of Hyder, it may be believed that he consumed 
no time in viewing the temple of the celebrated Vishnoo, or in 
surveying the splendid gardens called Loll-bang, which were 
the monument of Hyder’s magnificence, and now hold his 
mortal remains. On the contrary, he was no sooner arrived 
in the city than he hastened to the principal mosque, having 
no doubt that he was there most likely to learn some tidings of 
Barak el Hadgi. He approached, accordingly, the sacred spot, 
and as to enter it would have cost a Feringi his life, he em- 
ployed the agency of a devout Mussulman to obtain informa- 
tion concerning the person whom he sought. He was not long 
in learning that the fakir Barak was within the mosque, as he 
had anticipated, busied with his holy office of reading passages 
from the Koran and its most approved commentators. To 
interrupt him in his devout task was impossible, and it was 
only by a high bribe that he could prevail on the same Moslem 
whom he had before employed to slip into the sleeve of the 
holy man’s robe a paper containing his name and that of the 
khan in which the vakeel had taken up his residence. The 
agent brought back for answer, that the fakir, immersed, as 
was to be expected, in the holy service which he was in the 
act of discharging, had paid no visible attention to the symbol 
of intimation which the Feringi sahib (European gentleman) 
had sent to him. Distracted with the loss of time, of which 
each moment was precious, Hartley next endeavoured to pre- 
vail on the Mussulman to interrupt the fakir’s devotions with 
a verbal message; but the man was indignant at the very 
proposal. 

‘Dog of a Christian !’ he said, ‘what art thou and thy whole 
generation, that Barak el Hadgi should lose a divine thought 
for the sake of an infidel like thee?’ 

Exasperated beyond self-possession, the unfortunate Hartley 
was now about to intrude upon the precincts of the mosque in 
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person, in hopes of interrupting the formal prolonged recitation 
which issued from its recesses, when an old man laid his hand 
on his shoulder, and prevented him from a rashness which might 
have cost him his life, saying, at the same time, ‘ You are a 
sahib Angrezte (English gentleman); I have been a telinga 
(a private soldier) in the Company’s service, and have eaten 
their salt. I will do your errand for you to the fakir Barak el 
Hadgi.’ 

So saying, he entered the mosque, and presently returned 
with the fakir’s answer, in these enigmatical words—‘ He who 
would see the sun rise must watch till the dawn.’ 

With this poor subject of consolation, Hartley retired to his 
inn, to meditate on the futility of the professions of the natives, 
and to devise some other mode of finding access to Hyder than 
that which he had hitherto trusted to. On this point, however, 
he lost all hope, being informed by his late fellow-traveller, 
whom he found at the khan, that the Nawaub was absent from 
the city on a secret expedition, which might detain him for two 
or three days. This was the answer which the vakeel himself 
had received from the dewan, with a farther intimation, that 
he must hold himself ready, when he was required, to deliver 
his credentials to Prince Tippoo, instead of the Nawaub, his 
business being referred to the former in a way not very pro- 
mising for the success of his mission. 

Hartley was now nearly thrown into despair. He applied 
to more than one officer supposed to have credit with the 
Nawaub, but the slightest hint of the nature of his business 
seemed to strike all with terror. Not one of the persons he 
applied to would engage in the affair, or even consent to give 
it a hearing; and the dewan plainly told him, that to engage 
in opposition to Prince Tippoo’s wishes was the ready way to 
destruction, and exhorted him to return to the coast. Driven 
almost to distraction by his various failures, Hartley betook 
himself-in the evening to the khan. The call of the muezzins 
thundering from the minarets had invited the faithful to 
prayers, when a black servant, about fifteen years old, stood 
before Hartley, and pronounced these words, deliberately, and 
twice over—‘Thus says Barak el Hadgi, the watcher in the 
mosque—He that would see the sun rise, let him turn towards 
the east.’ He then left the caravanserai; and it may be well 
supposed that Hartley, starting from the carpet on which he 
had lain down to repose himself, followed his youthful guide 
with renewed vigour and palpitating hope. 





CHAPTER XIV 


*T was the hour when rites unholy 
Call’d each paynim voice to prayer, 
And the star het faded slowly 
Left to dews the freshen’d air. 


Day his sultry fires had wasted, 
‘alm and cool the moonbeams shone ; 
To the vizier’s lofty palace 
One bold Christian came alone. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. Quoted from memory.* 


Tue twilight darkened into night so fast, that it was only by 
his white dress that Hartley could discern his guide, as he 
tripped along the splendid bazaar of the city. But the ob- 
scurity was so far favourable, that it prevented the incon- 
venient attention which the natives might otherwise have 
bestowed upon the European in his native dress, a sight at 
that time very rare in Seringapatam. 

The various turnings and windings through which he was 
conducted ended at a small door in a wall, which, from the 
branches that hung over it, seemed to surround a garden or 
grove. 

The postern opened on a tap from his guide, and the slave 
having entered, Hartley prepared to follow, but stepped back 
as a gigantic African brandished at his head a scimitar three 
fingers broad. The young slave touched his countryman with 
a rod which he held in his hand, and it seemed as if the touch 
disabled the giant, whose arm and weapon sunk instantly. 
Hartley entered without farther opposition, and was now in a 
grove of mango-trees, through which an infant moon was 
twinkling faintly amid the murmur of waters, the sweet song 
of the nightingale, and the odours of the rose, yellow jasmine, 
orange and citron flowers, and Persian narcissus. Huge domes 


* It is only in the last two lines that the Author has made a serious alteration on 
Campbell (Laing). 
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and arches, which were seen imperfectly in the quivering light, 
seemed to intimate the neighbourhood of some sacred edifice, 
where the fakir had doubtless taken up his residence. 

Hartley pressed on with as much haste as he could, and 
entered a side-door and narrow vaulted passage, at the end of 
which was another door. Here his guide stopped, but pointed 
and made indications that the European should enter. Hartley 
did so, and found himself in a small cell, such as we have 
formerly described, wherein sate Barak el Hadgi, with another 
fakir, who, to judge from the extreme dignity of a white beard, 
which ascended up to his eyes on each side, must be a man of 
great sanctity, as well as importance. 

Hartley pronounced the usual salutation of ‘ Salam alaikum ’ 
in the most modest and deferential tone ; but his former friend 
was so far from responding in their former strain of intimacy, 
that, having consulted the eye of his older companion, he 
barely pointed to a third carpet, upon which the stranger 
seated himself cross-legged after the country fashion, and a 
profound silence prevailed for the space of several minutes. 
Hartley knew the Oriental customs too well to endanger the 
success of his suit by precipitation. He waited an intimation 
to speak. At length it came, and from Barak. 

‘When the pilgrim Barak,’ he said, ‘dwelt at Madras he 
had eyes and a tongue; but now he is guided by those of his 
father, the holy Scheik Hali ben Khaledoun, the superior of his 
convent.’ 

This extreme humility Hartley thought inconsistent with 
the affectation of possessing superior influence which Barak 
. had shown while at the presidency ; but exaggeration of their 
own consequence is a foible common to all who find themselves 
in a land of strangers. Addressing the senior fakir, therefore, 
he told him in as few words as possible the villainous plot which 
was laid to betray Menie Gray into the hands of the Prince 
Tippoo. He made his suit for the reverend father’s intercession 
with the prince himself, and with his father the Nawaub, in 
the most persuasive terms. The fakir listened to him with an 
inflexible and immovable aspect, similar to that with which a 
wooden saint regards his eager supplicants. There was a 
second pause, when, after resuming his pleading more than 
once, Hartley was at length compelled to end it for want of 
matter. 

The silence was broken by the elder fakir, who, after shoot- 
ing a glance at his younger companion by a turn of the eye, 
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without the least alteration of the position of the head and 
body, said, ‘The unbeliever has spoken like a poet. But does 
he think that the Nawaub Hyder Ali Khan Behauder will 
contest with his son, Tippoo the Victorious, the possession of 
an infidel slave ?’ 

Hartley received at the same time a side glance from Barak, 
as if encouraging him to plead his own cause. He suffered a 
minute to elapse, and then replied— 

‘The Nawaub is in the place of the Prophet—a judge over 
the low as well as high. It is written that, when the Pro- 
phet decided a controversy between the two sparrows concern- 
ing a grain of rice, his wife Fatima said to him, “Doth the 
missionary of Allah well to bestow his time in distributing 
justice on a matter so slight, and between such despicable liti- 
gants?” “Know, woman,” answered the Prophet, “that the 
sparrows and the grain of rice are the creation of Allah. They 
are not worth more than thou hast spoken; but justice is a 
treasure of inestimable price, and it must be imparted by him 
who holdeth power to all who require it at his hand. The prince 
doth the will of Allah, who gives it alike in small matters as in 
great, and to the poor as well as the powerful. To the hungry 
bird a grain of rice is as a chaplet of pearls to a sovereign.” I 
have spoken.’ 

‘ Bismallah ! — Praised be God! he hath spoken like a 
moullah,’ said the elder fakir, with a little more emotion, and 
some inclination of his head towards Barak, for on Hartley he 
scarcely deigned even to look. 

‘The lips have spoken it which cannot lie,’ replied Barak, 
and there was again a pause. 

It was once more broken by Scheik Hali, who, addressing 
himself directly to Hartley, demanded of him, ‘ Hast thou heard, 
Feringi, of aught of treason meditated by this ‘afr (infidel) 
against the Nawaub Behauder?’ © 

‘Out of a traitor cometh treason,’ said Hartley, ‘but, to 
speak after my knowledge, I am not conscious of such design.’ 

‘There is truth in the words of him,’ said the fakir, ‘who 
accuseth not his enemy save on his knowledge. The things 
thou hast spoken shall be laid before the Nawaub; and as 
Allah and he will, so shall the issue be. Meantime, return to 
thy khan, and prepare to attend the vakeel of thy government, 
who is to travel with dawn to Bangalore, the strong, the 
happy, the holy city. Peace be with thee! Is it not so, my 
son f? 
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Barak, to whom this appeal was made, replied, ‘Even as my 
father hath spoken.’ 

Hartley had no alternative but to arise and take his leave 
with the usual phrase, ‘ Salam—God’s peace be with you!’ 

His youthful guide, who waited his return without, con- 
ducted him once more to his khan, through bye-paths which he 
could not have found out without pilotage. His thoughts 
were in the meantime strongly engaged on his late interview. 
He knew the Moslem men of religion were not implicitly to be 
trusted. The whole scene might be a scheme of Barak to get 
rid of the trouble of patronising a European in a delicate affair ; 
and he determined to be guided by what should seem to con- 
firm or discredit the intimation which he had received. 

On his arrival at the khan he found the vakeel of the 
British government in a great bustle, preparing to obey direc- 
tions transmitted to him by the Nawaub’s dewan, or treasurer, 
directing him to depart the next morning with -break of day 
for Bangalore. 

He expressed great discontent at the order, and when 
Hartley intimated his purpose of accompanying him, seemed 
to think him a fool for his pains, hinting the probability that 
Hyder meant to get rid of them both by means of the free- 
booters, through whose countries they were to pass with such a 
feeble escort. This fear gave way to another when the time 
of departure came, at which moment there rode up about two 
hundred of the Nawaub’s native cavalry. The sirdar who 
commanded these troops behaved with civility, and stated that 
he was directed to attend upon the travellers, and to provide 
for their safety and convenience on the journey; but his 
manner was reserved and distant, and the vakeel insisted that 
the force was intended to prevent their escape rather than for 
their protection. Under such unpleasant auspices, the Journey 
between Seringapatam and Bangalore was accomplished in two 
days and part of a third, the distance being nearly eighty 
miles. 

On arriving in view of this fine and populous city, they 
found an encampment already established within a mile of its 
walls. It occupied a tope, or knoll, covered with trees, and 
looked full on the gardens which Tippoo had created in one 
quarter of the city. Therich pavilions of the principal persons 
flamed with silk and gold; and spears with gilded points, or 
poles supporting gold knobs, displayed numerous little banners, 
inscribed with the name of the Prophet. This was the camp 
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of the Begum Mootee Mahul, who, with a small body of her 
troops, about two hundred men, was waiting the return of 
Tippoo under the walls of Bangalore. Their private motives 
for desiring a meeting the reader is acquainted with; to the 
public the visit of the Begum had only the appearance of an 
act of deference, frequently paid by inferior and subordinate 
princes to the patrons whom they depend upon. 

These facts ascertained, the sirdar of the Nawaub took up 
his own encampment within sight of that of the Begum, but at 
about half a mile’s distance, despatching to the city a messenger 
to announce to the Prince Tippoo, so soon as he should arrive, 
that he had come hither with the English vakeel. 

The bustle of pitching a few tents was soon over, and 
Hartley, solitary and sad, was left to walk under the shade of 
two or three mango-trees, and, looking to the displayed 
streamers of the Begum’s encampment, to reflect that amid 
these insignia of Mohammedanism Menie Gray remained, 
destined by a profligate and treacherous lover to the fate of 
slavery to a heathen tyrant. The consciousness of being in 
her vicinity added to the bitter pangs with which Hartley con- 
templated her situation, and reflected how little chance there 
appeared of his being able to rescue her from it by the mere 
force of reason and justice, which was all he could oppose to 
the selfish passions of a voluptuous tyrant. A lover of romance 
might have meditated some means of effecting her release by 
force or address; but Hartley, though a man of courage, had 
no spirit of adventure, and would have regarded as desperate 
any attempt of the kind. 

His sole gleam of comfort arose from the impression which 
he had apparently made upon the elder fakir, which he could 
not help hoping might be of some avail to him. But on one 
thing he was firmly resolved, and that was, not to relinquish 
the cause he had engaged in whilst a grain of hope remained. 
He had seen in his own profession a quickening and a revival 
of life in the patient’s eye, even when glazed apparently by the 
hand of death; and he was taught confidence amidst moral 
evil by his success in relieving that which was physical only. 

While Hartley was thus meditating, he was roused to atten- 
tion by a heavy firing of artillery from the high bastions of the 
town; and, turning his eyes in that direction, he could see 
advancing, on the northern side of Bangalore, a tide of cavalry, 
riding tumultuously forward, brandishing their spears in all 
different attitudes, and pressing their horses to a gallop. The 
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clouds of dust which attended this vanguard, for such it was, 
combined with the smoke of the guns, did not permit Hartley 
to see distinctly the main body which followed; but the 
appearance of howdahed elephants and royal banners, dimly 
seen through the haze, plainly intimated the return of Tippoo 
to Bangalore; while shouts and irregular discharges of mus- 
ketry announced the real or pretended rejoicing of the inhabit- 
ants. The city gates received the living torrent which rolled 
towards them; the clouds of smoke and dust were soon dis- 
persed, and the horizon was restored to serenity and silence. 

The meeting between persons of importance, more especially 
of royal rank, is a matter of very great consequence in India, 
and generally much address is employed to induce the person 
receiving the visit to come as far as possible to meet the 
visitor. From merely rising up, or going to the edge of the 
carpet, to advancing to the gate of the palace, to that of the 
city, or, finally, to a mile or two on the road, is all subject to 
negotiation. But Tippoo’s impatience to possess the fair 
European induced him to grant on this occasion a much greater 
degree of courtesy than the Begum had dared to expect, and 
he appointed his garden, adjacent to the city walls, and indeed 
included within the precincts of the fortifications, as the place 
of their meeting; the hour noon, on the day succeeding his 
arrival; for the natives seldom move early in the morning, or 
before having broken their fast. This was intimated to the 
Begum’s messenger by the prince in person, as, kneeling before 
him, he presented the nuzzur (a tribute consisting of three, 
five, or seven gold mohurs, always an odd number), and received 
in exchange a khelaut, or dress of honour. The messenger, 
in return, was eloquent in describing the importance of his 
mistress, her devoted veneration for the prince, the pleasure 
which she experienced on the prospect of their motakul, or 
meeting, and concluded with a more modest compliment to 
his own extraordinary talents, and the confidence which the 
Begum reposed in him. He then departed ; and orders were 
given that on the next day all should be in readiness for the 
sowarree, or grand procession, when the prince was to receive 
the Begum as his honoured guest at his pleasure-house in the 
gardens. 

Long before the appointed hour, the rendezvous of fakirs, 
beggars, and idlers, before the gate of the palace, intimated the 
excited expectations of those who usually attend processions ; 
while a more urgent set of mendicants, the courtiers, were 
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hastening thither, on horses or elephants, as their means 
afforded, always in a hurry to show their zeal, and with a speed 
proportioned to what they hoped or feared. 

At noon precisely, a discharge of cannon, placed in the 
outer courts, as also of matchlocks and of small swivels, carried 
by camels (the poor animals shaking their long ears at every 
discharge), announced that Tippoo had mounted his elephant. 
The solemn and deep sound of the naggra, or state drum, borne 
upon an elephant, was then heard like the distant discharge of 
artillery, followed by a long roll of musketry, and was instantly 
answered by that of numerous trumpets and tom-toms, or 
common drums, making a discordant, but yet a martial, din. 
The noise increased as the procession traversed the outer courts 
of the palace in succession, and at length issued from the gates, 
having at their head the chobdars, bearing silver sticks and 
clubs, and shouting at the pitch of their voices the titles and 
the virtues of Tippoo, the great, the generous, the invincible— 
strong as Rustan, just as Noushirvan—with a short prayer for 
his continued health. 

After these came a confused body of men on foot, bearing 
spears, matchlocks, and banners, and intermixed with horse- 
men, some in complete shirts of mail, with caps of steel under 
their turbans, some in a sort of defensive armour, consisting of 
rich silk dresses, rendered sabre-proof by being stuffed with 
cotton. These champions preceded the prince, as whose body- 
guards they acted. It was not till after this time that Tippoo 
raised his celebrated tiger-regiment, disciplined and armed 
according to the European fashion. Immediately before the 
prince came, on a small elephant, a hard-faced, severe-looking 
man, by office the distributer of alms, which he flung in showers 
of small copper money among the fakirs and beggars, whose 
scrambles to collect them seemed to augment their amount ; 
while the grim-looking agent of Mohammedan charity, together 
with his elephant, which marched with half angry eyes, and 
its trunk curled upwards, seemed both alike ready to chastise 
those whom poverty should render too importunate. 

Tippoo himself next appeared, richly apparelled, and seated 
on an elephant, which, carrying its head above all the others in 
the procession, seemed proudly conscious of superior dignity. 
The howdah, or seat, which the prince occupied was of silver, 
embossed and gilt, having behind a place for a confidential 
servant, who waved the great chowry, or cow-tail, to keep off 
the flies ; but who could also occasionally perform the task of 
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spokesman, being well versed in all terms of flattery and com- 
pliment. The caparisons of the royal elephant were of scarlet 
cloth, richly embroidered with gold. Behind Tippoo came the 
various courtiers and officers of the household, mounted chiefly 
on elephants, all arrayed in their most splendid attire, and 
exhibiting the greatest pomp. 

In this manner the procession advanced down the principal 
street of the town, to the gate of the royal gardens. The 
houses were ornamented by broadcloth, silk shawls, and em- 
broidered carpets of the richest colours, displayed from the 
verandahs and windows; even the meanest hut was adorned 
with some piece of cloth, so that the whole street had a 
singularly rich and gorgeous appearance. 

This splendid procession having entered the royal gardens, 
approached, through a long avenue of lofty trees, a chabootra, 
or platform of white marble, canopied by arches of the same 
material, which occupied the centre. It was raised four or five 
feet from the ground, covered with white cloth and Persian car- 
pets. In the centre of the platform was the musnud, or state 
cushion of the prince, six feet square, composed of crimson vel- 
vet, richly embroidered. By especial grace, a small low cushion 
was placed on the right of the prince, for the occupation of the 
Begum. In front of this platform was a square tank, or pond, 
of marble, four feet deep, and filled to the brim with water 
as clear as crystal, having a large jet or fountain in the middle, 
which threw up a column of it to the height of twenty feet. 

The Prince Tippoo had scarcely dismounted from his 
elephant and occupied the musnud, or throne of cushions, when 
the stately form of the Begum was seen advancing to the place 
of rendezvous. The elephant being left at the gate of the 
gardens opening into the country, opposite to that by which 
the procession of Tippoo had entered, she was càrried in an 
open litter, richly ornamented with silver, and borne on the 
shoulders of six black slaves. Her person was as richly attired 
as silks and gems could accomplish. 

Richard Middlemas, as the Begum’s general or bukshee, 
walked nearest to her litter, in a dress as magnificent in itself 
as it was remote from all European costume, being that of a 
banka, or Indian courtier. His turban was of rich silk and 
gold, twisted very hard, and placed on one side of. his head, its 
ends hanging down on the shoulder. His mustachios were 
turned and curled, and his eyelids stained with antimony. 
The vest was of gold brocade, with a cummerband, or sash, 
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around his waist, corresponding to his turban. He carried in 
his hand a large sword, sheathed in a scabbard of crimson 
velvet, and wore around his middle a broad embroidered sword- 
belt. What thoughts he had under this gay attire, and the 
bold bearing which corresponded to it, it would be fearful to 
unfold. His least detestable hopes were perhaps those which 
tended to save Menie Gray, by betraying the prince who was 
about to confide in him, and the Begum, at whose intercession 
Tippoo’s confidence was to be reposed. 

The litter stopped as it approached the tank, on the opposite 
side of which the prince was seated on his musnud. Middlemas 
assisted the Begum to descend, and led her, deeply veiled with 
silver muslin, towards the platform of marble. The rest of the 
retinue of the Begum followed in their richest and most gaudy 
attire—all males, however ; nor was there a symptom of woman 
being in her train, except that a close litter, guarded by twenty 
black slaves, having their sabres drawn, remained at some 
distance in a thicket of flowering shrubs. 

When Tippoo Sahib, through the dim haze which hung over 
the waterfall, discerned the splendid train of the Begum ad- 
vancing, he arose from his musnud, so as to receive her near 
the foot of his throne, and exchanged greetings with her upon 
the pleasure of meeting, and inquiries after their mutual health. 
He then conducted her to the cushion placed near to his own, 
while his courtiers anxiously showed their politeness in accom- 
modating those of the Begum with places upon the carpets 
around, where they all sat down cross-legged, Richard Middlemas 
occupying a conspicuous situation. 

The people of inferior note stood behind, and amongst them 
was the sirdar of Hyder Ali, with Hartley and the Madras 
vakeel. It would be impossible to describe the feelings with 
which Hartley recognised the apostate Middlemas and the 
amazonian Mrs. Montreville. The sight of them worked up 
his resolution to make an appeal against them, in full durbar, 
to the justice which Tippoo was obliged to render to all who 
should complain of injuries. In the meanwhile, the prince, 
who had hitherto spoken in a low voice, while acknowledging, 
it is to be supposed, the services and the fidelity of the Begum, 
now gave the sign to his attendant, who said, in an elevated 
tone, ‘Wherefore, and to requite these services, the mighty 
prince, at the request of the mighty Begum Mootee Mahul, 
beautiful as the moon, and wise as the daughter of Giamschid, 
had decreed to take into his service the bukshee of her armies, 
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and to invest him, as one worthy of all confidence, with the 
keeping of his beloved capital of Bangalore.’ 

The voice of the crier had scarce ceased, when it was 
answered by one as loud, which sounded from the crowd of 
bystanders, ‘Cursed is he who maketh the robber Leik his 
treasurer, or trusteth the lives of Moslemah to the command 
of an apostate !’ 

With unutterable satisfaction, yet with trembling doubt 
and anxiety, Hartley traced the speech to the elder fakir, the 
companion of Barak. Tippoo seemed not to notice the inter- 
ruption, which passed for that of some mad devotee, to whom 
the Moslem princes permit great freedoms. The durbar, there- 
fore, recovered from their surprise ; and, in answer to the pro- 
clamation, united in the shout of applause which is expected to 
attend every annunciation of the royal pleasure. 

Their acclamation had no sooner ceased than Middlemas 
arose, bent himself before the musnud, and, in a set speech, 
declared his unworthiness of such high honour as had now 
been conferred, and his zeal for the prince’s service. Some- 
thing remained to be added, but his speech faltered, his limbs 
shook, and his tongue seemed to refuse its office. 

The Begum started from her seat, though contrary to 
etiquette, and said, as if to supply the deficiency in the speech 
of her officer, ‘My slave would say that, in acknowledgment of 
so great an honour conferred on my bukshee, I am so void of 
means that I can only pray your Highness will deign to accept 
a lily from Frangistan, to plant within the recesses of the 
secret garden of thy pleasures. Let my lord’s guards carry 
yonder litter to the zenana.’ 

A female scream was heard, as, at a signal from Tippoo, the 
guards of his seraglio advanced to receive the closed litter 
from the attendants of the Begum. 

The voice of the old fakir was heard louder and sterner than 
before—‘Cursed is the prince who barters justice for lust! 
He shall die in the gate by the sword of the stranger.’ 

‘This is too insolent!’ said Tippoo. ‘Drag forward that 
fakir, and cut his robe into tatters on his back with your 
chabouks.’ 

But a scene ensued like that in the hall of Seyd. All who 
attempted to obey the command of the incensed despot fell 
back from the fakir, as they would from the Angel of Death. 
He flung his cap and fictitious beard on the ground, and the 
incensed countenance of Tippoo was subdued in an instant, 
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when he encountered the stern and awful eye of his father. 
A sign dismissed him from the throne, which Hyder himself 
ascended, while the officious menials hastily disrobed him of 
his tattered cloak, and flung on him a robe of regal splendour, 
and placed on his head a jewelled turban. The durbar rung 
with acclamations to Hyder Ali Khan Behauder, ‘the good, the 
wise, the discoverer of hidden things, who cometh into the 
divan like the sun bursting from the clouds.’ 

The Nawaub at length signed for silence, and was promptly 
obeyed. He looked majestically around him, and at length bent 
his look upon Tippoo, whose downcast eyes, as he stood before 
the throne with his arms folded on his bosom, were strongly 
contrasted with the haughty air of authority which he had 
worn but a moment before. ‘Thou hast been willing,’ said the 
Nawaub, ‘to barter the safety of thy capital for the possession 
of a white slave. But the beauty of a fair woman caused Solo- 
mon ben David to stumble in his path ; how much more, then, 
should the son of Hyder Naig remain firm under temptation ! 
That men may see clearly, we must remove the light which 
dazzles them. Yonder Feringi woman must .be placed at my 
disposal.’ 

‘To hear is to obey,’ replied Tippoo, while the deep gloom 
on his brow showed. what his forced submission cost his proud 
and passionate spirit. 

In the hearts of the courtiers present reigned the most 
eager curiosity to see the dénouement of the scene, but not a 
trace of that wish was suffered to manifest itself on features 
accustomed to conceal all internal sensations. The feelings of 
the Begum were hidden under her veil; while, in spite of a 
bold attempt to conceal his alarm, the perspiration stood in 
large drops on the brow of Richard Middlemas. 

The next words of the Nawaub sounded like music in the 
ear of Hartley. 

‘Carry the Feringi woman to the tent of the Sirdar Belash 
Cassim (the chief to whom Hartley had been committed). Let 
her be tended in all honour, and let him prepare to escort her, 
with the vakeel and the hakim Hartley, to the Payeen-Ghaut 
(the country beneath the passes), answering for their safety 
with his head.’ The litter was on its road to the sirdar’s 
tents ere the Nawaub had done speaking. ‘For thee, Tippoo,’ 
continued Hyder, ‘I am not come hither to deprive thee of 
authority, or to disgrace thee before the durbar. Such things 
as thou hast promised to this Feringi, proceed to make them 
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good. The sun calleth not back the splendour which he lends 
to the moon; and the father obscures not the dignity which he 
has conferred on the son. What thou hast promised, that do 
thou proceed to make good.’ 

The ceremony of investiture was therefore recommenced, by 
which the Prince Tippoo conferred on Middlemas the important 
government of the city of Bangalore, probably with the internal 
resolution that, since he was himself deprived of the fair 
European, he would take an early opportunity to remove the 
new killedar from his charge; while Middlemas accepted it 
with the throbbing hope that he might yet outwit both father 
and son. The deed of investiture was read aloud, the robe of 
honour was put upon the newly-created killedar, and a bundred 
voices, while they blessed the prudent choice of Tippoo, wished 
the governor good fortune, and victory over his enemies. 

A horse was led forward, as the prince’s gift. It was a fine 
steed of the Cuttyawar breed, high-crested, with broad hind- 
quarters; he was of a white colour, but had the extremity of 
his tail and mane stained red. His saddle was red velvet, the 
bridle and crupper studded with gilded knobs. Two attendants 
on lesser horses led this prancing animal, one holding the lance 
and the other the long spear of their patron. The horse was 
shown to the applauding courtiers, and withdrawn, in order 
to be led in state through the streets, while the new killedar 
should follow on the elephant, another present usual on such 
an occasion, which was next made to advance, that the world 
might admire the munificence of the prince. 

The huge animal approached the platform, shaking his 
large wrinkled head, which he raised and sunk, as if impatient, 
and curling upwards his trunk from time to time, as if to show 
the gulf of his tongueless mouth. Gracefully retiring with 
the deepest obeisance, the killedar, well pleased the audience 
was finished, stood by the neck of the elephant, expecting 
the conductor of the animal would make him kneel down, 
that he might ascend the gilded howdah which awaited his 
occupancy. 

‘Hold, Feringi,’ said Hyder. ‘Thou hast received all that 
was promised thee by the bounty of Tippoo. Accept now 
what is the fruit of the justice of Hyder.’ 

As he spoke, he signed with his finger, and the driver of 
the elephant instantly conveyed to the animal the pleasure 
of the Nawaub. Curling his long trunk around the neck of 
the ill-fated European, the monster suddenly threw the wretch 
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prostrate before him, and, stamping his huge shapeless foot 
upon his breast, put an end at once to his life and to his 
crimes. The cry which the victim uttered was mimicked by 
the roar of the monster, and a sound like an hysterical laugh 
mingling with a scream, which rung from under the veil of the 
Begum. The elephant once more raised his trunk aloft, and 
gaped fearfully. 

The courtiers preserved a profound silence; but Tippoo, 
upon whose muslin robe a part of the victim’s blood had 
spirted, held it up to the Nawaub, exclaiming, in a sorrowful 
yet resentful tone—‘ Father—father, was it thus my promise 
should have been kept?’ 

‘Know, foolish boy,’ said Hyder Ali, ‘that the carrion which 
lies there was in a plot to deliver Bangalore to the Feringis 
and the Mahrattas. This Begum (she started when she heard 
herself named) has given us warning of the plot, and has so 
merited her pardon for having originally concurred in it,— 
whether altogether out of love to us we will not too curiously 
inquire. Hence with that lump of bloody clay, and let the 
hakim Hartley and the English vakeel come before me.’ 

They were brought forward, while some of the attendants 
flung sand upon the bloody traces, and others removed the 
crushed corpse. 

‘Hakim,’ said Hyder, ‘thou shalt return with the Feringi 
woman, and with gold to compensate her injuries, wherein the 
Begum, as is fitting, shall contribute a share. Do thou say to 
thy nation, Hyder Ali acts justly.’ The Nawaub then inclined 
himself graciously to Hartley, and then turning to the vakeel, 
who appeared much discomposed, ‘You have brought to me,’ 
he said, ‘words of peace, while your masters meditated a 
treacherous war. It is not upon such as you that my venge- 
ance ought to alight. But tell the kafr, or infidel, Paupiah 
and his unworthy master that Hyder Ali sees too clearly to 
suffer to be lost by treason the advantages he has gained by 
war. Hitherto I have been in the Carnatic as a mild prince; in 
future I will be a destroying tempest. Hitherto I have made 
inroads as a compassionate and merciful conqueror ; hereafter 
I will be the messenger whom Allah sends to the kingdoms 
which He visits in judgment.’ | 

Tt is well known how dreadfully the Nawaub kept this 
promise, and how he and his son afterwards sunk before the 
discipline and bravery of the Europeans. The scene of just 
punishment which he so faithfully exhibited might be owing 
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to his policy, his internal sense of right, and to the ostentation 
of displaying it before an Englishman of sense and intelligence, 
or to all of these motives mingled together, but in what pro- 


portions it is not for us to distinguish. 


Hartley reached the coast in safety with his precious charge, 
rescued from a dreadful fate when she was almost beyond 
hope. But the nerves and constitution of Menie Gray had 
received a shock from which she long suffered severely, and 
never entirely recovered. The principal ladies of the settle- 
ment, moved by the singular tale of her distress, received her 
with the utmost kindness, and exercised towards her the most 
attentive and affectionate hospitality. The Nawaub, faithful 
to his promise, remitted to her a sum of no less than ten 
thousand gold mohurs, extorted, as was surmised, almost en- 
tirely from the hoards of the Begum Mootee Mahul, or Montre- 
ville. Of the fate of that adventuress nothing was known for 
certainty; but her forts and government were taken into 
Hyder’s custody, and report said that, her power being abol- 
ished and her consequence lost, she died by poison, either 
taken by herself or administered by some other person. 


It might be thought a natural conclusion of the history of 
Menie Gray that she should have married Hartley, to whom 
she stood much indebted for his heroic interference in her 
behalf. But her feelings were too much and too painfully 
agitated, her health too much shattered, to permit her to 
entertain thoughts of a matrimonial connexion, even with the 
acquaintance of her youth and the champion of her freedom. 
Time might have removed these obstacles, but not two years 
after their adventures in Mysore the gallant and disinterested 
Hartley fell a victim to his professional courage in withstanding 
the progress of a contagious distemper, which he at length 
caught, and under which he sunk. He left a considerable 
part of the moderate fortune which he had acquired to Menie 
Gray, who, of course, did not want many advantageous offers 
of a matrimonial character. But she respected the memory of 
Hartley too much to subdue in behalf of another the reasons 
which induced her to refuse the hand which he had so well 
deserved—nay, it may be thought, had so fairly won. 

She returned to Britain—what seldom occurs—unmarried 
though wealthy ; and, settling in her native village, appeared 
to find her only pleasure in acts of benevolence, which seemed 
to exceed the extent of her fortune, had not her very retired 
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life been taken into consideration. Two or three persons with 
whom she was intimate could trace in her character that 
generous and disinterested simplicity and affection which were 
the groundwork of her character. To the world at large her 
habits seemed those of the ancient Roman matron, which is 
recorded on her tomb in these four words, 


DOMUM MANSIT—LANAM FECIT. 


MR. CROFTANGRY’S CONCLUSION 


If you tell a good jest, 
And please all the rest, 
Comes Dingley, and asks you, ‘ What was it?’ 
And before she can know, 
Away she will 
To seek an old rag in the closet. 
DEAN SWIFT. 


Waie I was inditing the goodly matter which my readers 
have just perused, I might be said to go through a course of 
breaking-in to stand criticism, like a shooting-pony to stand 
fire. By some of those venial breaches of confidence which 
always take place on the like occasions, my private flirtations 
with the muse of fiction became a matter whispered in Miss 
Fairscribe’s circle, some ornaments of which were, I suppose, 
highly interested in the progress of the affair, while others 
‘really thought Mr. Chrystal Croftangry might have had more 
wit at his time of day.’ Then came the sly intimation, the 
oblique remark, all that sugar-lipped raillery which is fitted 
for the situation of a man about to do a foolish thing, whether 
it be to publish or to marry, and that accompanied with the 
discreet nods and winks of such friends as are in the secret, 
and the obliging eagerness of others to know all about it. 

At length the affair became so far public that I was induced 
to face a tea-party with my manuscript in my pocket, looking 
as simple and modest as any gentleman of a certain age need 
to do upon such an occasion. When tea had been carried 
round, handkerchiefs and smelling bottles prepared, I had the 
honour of reading Zhe Surgeon’s Daughter for the entertainment 
of the evening. It went off excellently. My friend Mr. Fair- 
scribe, who had been seduced from his desk to join the literary 
circle, only fell asleep twice, and readily recovered his attention 
by help of his snuff-box. The ladies were politely attentive, 
and when the cat, or the dog, or a next neighbour tempted an 
individual to relax, Katie Fairscribe was on the alert, like an 
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active whipper-in, with look, touch, or whisper, to recall them 
to a sense of what was going on. Whether Miss Katie was thus 
active merely to enforce the literary discipline of her coterie, or 
whether she was really interested by the beauties of the piece, 
and desirous to enforce them on others, I will not venture to 
ask, in case I should end in liking the girl—and she is really a 
pretty one—better than wisdom would warrant, either for my 
sake or hers. 

I must own my story here and there flagged a good deal ; 
perhaps there were faults in my reading, for, while I should 
have been attending to nothing but how to give the words 
effect as they existed, I was feeling the chilling consciousness 
that they might have been, and ought to have been, a great 
deal better. However, we kindled up at last when we got to 
the East Indies, although, on the mention of tigers, an old 
lady, whose tongue had been impatient for an hour, broke in 
with, ‘I wonder if Mr. Croftangry ever heard the story of 
Tiger Tullideph ?’ and had nearly inserted the whole narrative 
as an episode in my tale. She was, however, brought to reason, 
and the subsequent mention of shawls, diamonds, turbans, and 
cummerbands had their usual effect in awakening the imagina- 
tions of the fair auditors. At the extinction of the faithless 
lover in a way so horribly new, I had, as indeed I expected, the 
good fortune to excite that expression of painful interest which 
is produced by drawing in the breath through the compressed 
lips—nay, one miss of fourteen actually screamed. 

At length my task was ended, and the fair circle rained 
odours upon me, as they pelt beaux at the carnival with sugar- 
plums, and drench them with scented spices. There was 
‘Beautiful,’ and ‘Sweetly interesting,’ and ‘O, Mr. Croftangry,’ 
and, ‘ How much obliged,’ and ‘ What a delightful evening,’ and 
‘O, Miss Katie, how could you keep such a secret so long!’ 
While the dear souls were thus smothering me with rose- 
leaves, the merciless old lady carried them all off by a disquisi- 
tion upon shawls, which she had the impudence to say arose 
entirely out of my story. Miss Katie endeavoured to stop the 
flow of her eloquence in vain: she threw all other topics out of 
the field, and from the genuine Indian she made a digression to 
the imitation shawls now made at Paisley out of real Thibet 
wool, not to be known from the actual country shawl, except 
by some inimitable cross-stitch in the border. ‘It is well,’ said 
the old lady, wrapping herself up ina rich Kashmire, ‘that 
there is some way of knowing a thing that cost fifty guineas 
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from an article that is sold for five; but I venture to say there 
is not one out of ten thousand that would understand the 
difference.’ 

The politeness of some of the fair ladies would now have 
brought back the conversation to the forgotten subject of our 
meeting. ‘How could you, Mr. Croftangry, collect all these 
hard words about India—you were never there?’ ‘No, madam, 
I have not had that advantage; but, like the imitative oper- 
atives of Paisley, I have composed my shawl by incorporating 
into the woof a little Thibet wool, which my excellent friend 
and neighbour, Colonel MacErries, one of the best fellows who 
ever trode a Highland moor, or dived into an Indian jungle, 
had the goodness to supply me with.’ 

My rehearsal, however, though not absolutely and altogether 
to my taste, has prepared me in some measure for the less 
tempered and guarded sentence of the world. Soa man must 
learn to encounter a foil before he confronts a sword ; and to 
take up my original simile, a horse must be accustomed to a 
feu de joie before you can ride him against a volley of balls. 
Well, Corporal Nym’s philosophy is not the worst that has been 
preached, ‘Things must be as they may.’ If my lucubrations 
give pleasure, I may again require the attention of the court- 
eous reader ; if not, here end the 
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As I stood by yon roofless tower, 
Where the wa’flower scents the dewy air, 
Where the howlet mourns in her ivy bower, 
And tells the midnight moon her care ; 
The winds were laid, the air was still, 
The stars they shot along the sky, 
The fox was howling on the hill, 
And the distant echoing glens reply. 
RoBERT BURNS, 


INTRODUCTION TO CASTLE DANGEROUS 


The following introduction to Castle Dangerous was forwarded by Sir Walter 
Scott from Naples in February 1832, together with some corrections of the 
text, and notes on localities mentioned in the Novel. 

The materials for the Introduction must have been collected before he left 
Scotland, in September 1831; but in the hurry of preparing for his voyage 
he had not been able to arrange them so as to accompany the first edition 
of this Romance. 

A few notes, ob at by the [original] Editor [J. G. Lockhart], are followed 
by his name in brackets. 


THE incidents on which the ensuing Novel mainly turns are 
derived from the ancient metrical chronicle of The Bruce, by 
Archdeagon Barbour, and from The History of the Houses of 
Douglas and Angus, by David Hume of Godscroft ; and are 
sustained by the immemorial tradition of the western parts of 
Scotland. They are so much in consonance with the spirit and 
manners of the troubled age to which they are referred, that I 
can see no reason for doubting their being founded in fact: the 
names, indeed, of numberless localities in the vicinity of Douglas 
Castle appear to attest, beyond suspicion, many even of the 
smallest circumstances embraced in the story of Godscroft. 
Among all the associates of Robert the Bruce, in his great 
enterprise of rescuing Scotland from the power of Edward, the 
first place is universally conceded to James, the eighth Lord 
Douglas, to this day venerated by his countrymen as ‘the Good 
Sir James’: 
And Gud Schyr James off Douglas, 
That in his time sa worthy was, 


That off his price and his bounté, 
In fer landis renownyt wes he.—Barsovur [bk. i.]. 


The Good Sir James, the dreadful blacke Douglas, 

That in his dayes so wise and worthie was, 

Wha here, a on the infidels of Spain, 

Such honour, praise, and triumphs did obtain. —Gorpon.* 


* Patrick Gordon, who published in 1615, in heroic verse, the first book of The 
History of Prince Robert, surnamed the Bruce (Laing). 
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From the time when the King of England refused to rein- 
state him, on his return from France, where he had received 
the education of chivalry, in the extensive possessions of his 
family, which had been held forfeited by the exertions of his 
father, William the Hardy, the young knight of Douglas 
appears to have embraced the cause of Bruce with enthusiastic 
ardour, and to have adhered to the fortunes of his sovereign 
with unwearied fidelity and devotion. ‘The Douglasse,’ says 
Hollinshed [Historie of Scotland, p. 215, ed. 1585], ‘was joy- 
fully received of King Robert, in whose service he faithfully 
continued, both in peace and war, to his life’s end. Though 
the surname and familie of the Douglasses was in some estima- 
tion of nobilitie before those daies, yet the rising thereof to 
honour chanced through this James Douglasse ; for, by meanes 
of his advancement, others of that lineage tooke occasion, by 
their singular manhood and noble prowess, shewed at sundrie 
times in defence of the realme, to grow to such height in 
authoritie and estimation, that their mightie puissance in 
mainrent, lands, and great possessions at length was, through 
suspicion conceived by the kings that succeeded, the cause in 
part of their ruinous decay.’ 

In every narrative of the Scottish war of independence, a 
considerable space is devoted to those years of perilous adven- 
ture and suffering which were spent by the illustrious friend 
of Bruce in harassing the English detachments successively 
occupying his paternal territory, and in repeated and success- 
ful attempts to wrest the formidable fortress of Douglas Castle 
itself from their possession. In the English as well as Scotch 
Chronicles, and in Rymer’s Federa, occur frequent notices of 
the different officers entrusted by Edward with the keeping of 
this renowned stronghold; especially Sir Robert de Clifford, 
ancestor of the heroic race of the Cliffords, Earls of Cumber- 
land ; his lieutenant, Sir Richard de Thurlewalle (written some- 
times Thruswall), of Thirlwall Castle, on the Tipalt in Northum- 
berland ; and Sir John de Walton, the romantic story of whose 
love-pledge, to hold the Castle of Douglas for a year and day, 
or surrender all hope of obtaining his mistress’s favour, with 
the tragic consequences softened in the Novel, is given at 
length in Godscroft, and has often been pointed out as one of 
the affecting passages in the chronicles of chivalry.* 


* The reader will find both this story and that of Count Robert of Paris in Sir W. 
Scott's essay on ‘Chivalry,’ published in 1818, in the Supplement to the 
Britannica (Lockhart). 
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The Author, before he had made much progress in this, 
probably the last of his Novels, undertook a journey to 
Douglas Dale, for the purpose of examining the remains of the 
famous castle, the kirk of St. Bride of Douglas, the patron 
saint of that great family, and the various localities alluded to 
by Godscroft in his account of the early adventures of Good 
Sir James; but though he was fortunate enough to find a 
zealous and well-informed czcerone in Mr. Thomas Haddow, 
and had every assistance from the kindness of Mr. Alexander 
Finlay, the resident chamberlain of his friend, Lord Douglas, 
the state of his health at the time was so feeble, that he found 
himself incapable of pursuing his researches, as in better days 
he would have delighted to do, and was obliged to be contented 
with such a cursory view of scenes, in themselves most inter- 
esting, as could be snatched in a single morning, when any 
bodily exertion was painful. Mr. Haddow was attentive enough 
to forward subsequently some notes on the points which the 
Author had seemed desirous of investigating; but these did 
not reach him until, being obliged to prepare matters for a 
foreign excursion in quest of health and strength, he had been 
compelled to bring his work, such as it is, to a conclusion. 

The remains of the old Castle of Douglas* are inconsider- 
able. They consist indeed of but one ruined tower, standing 
at a short distance from the modern mansion, which itself is 
only a fragment of the design on which the Duke of Douglas 
meant to reconstruct the edifice, after its last accidental de- 
struction by fire. His Grace had kept in view the ancient 
prophecy that, as often as Douglas Castle might be destroyed, 
it should rise again in enlarged dimensions and improved 
splendour, and projected a pile of building which, if it had 
been completed, would have much exceeded any nobleman’s 
residence then existing in Scotland, as indeed what has been 
finished, amounting to about one-eighth part of the plan, is 
sufficiently extensive for the accommodation of a large estab- 
lishment, and contains some apartments the dimensions of 
which are magnificent. The situation is commanding; and 
though the Duke’s successors have allowed the mansion to 
continue as he left it, great expense has been lavished on the 
environs, which now present a vast sweep of richly undulated 
woodland, stretching to the borders of the Cairntable mountains, 
repeatedly mentioned as the favourite retreat of the great 
ancestor of the family in the days of his hardship and perse- 

* See Note 8. 
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cution. There remains at the head of the adjoining bourg 
the choir of the ancient church of St. Bride, having beneath it 
the vault which was used till lately as the burial-place of this 
princely race, and only abandoned when their stone and leaden 
coffins had accumulated, in the course of five or six hundred 
years, in such a way that it could accommodate no more. 
Here a silver case, containing the dust of what was once the 
brave heart of Good Sir James, is still pointed out; and in the 
dilapidated choir above appears, though in a sorely ruinous 
state, the once magnificent tomb of the warrior himself. After 
detailing the well-known circumstances of Sir James’s death in 
Spain, 20[25]th August 1330, where he fell, assisting the King 
of Arragon in an expedition against the Moors, when on his way 
back to Scotland from Jerusalem, to which he had conveyed the 
heart of Bruce, the old poet Barbour tells us (bk. xiv.] that— 


Quhen his men lang had mad murnyn, 
Thai debowalyt him, and syne 
Gert scher him swa, that mycht be tane 
The flesch all haly fra the bane, 
And the carioune thar in haly place 
Erdyt, with rycht gret worschip, was. 


The banys haue thai with thaim tane ; 
And syne ar to their schippis gane ; 
Syne towart Scotland held thair way, 
And thar ar cummyn in full gret hy. 
And the banys honorabilly 
In till the kyrk off Douglas war 
Erdyt, with dule and mekill car. 
Schyr Archebald his sone gert syn 
Off alabastre, bath fair ànd i fyne, 
Ordane a tumbe sa richly 
As it behowyt to swa worthy. 


The monument is supposed to have been wantonly mutilated 
and defaced by a detachment of Cromwell’s troops, who, as was 
their custom, converted the kirk of St. Bride of Douglas into a 
stable for their horses. Enough, however, remains to identify 
the resting-place of the great Sir James. The effigy, of dark 
stone, is cross-legged, marking his character as one who had 
died after performing the pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, 
and in actual conflict with the infidels of Spain; and the intro- 
duction of the HEART, adopted as an addition to the old armis 
of Douglas, in consequence of the knight’s fulfilment of Bruce’s 
dying injunction, appears, when taken in connexion with the 
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posture of the figure, to set the question at rest. The monu- 
ment, in its original state, must have been not inferior in any 
respect to the best of the same period in Westminster Abbey ; 
and the curious reader is referred for farther particulars of it 
to The Sepulchral Antiquities of Great Britain, by Edward Blore, 
F.S.A. (London, 1826), where may also be found interesting 
details of some of the other tombs and effigies in the cemetery 
of the first house of Douglas. 

As considerable liberties have been taken with the historical 
incidents on which this novel is founded, it is due to the reader 
to place before him such extracts from Godscroft and Barbour 
as may enable him to correct any mis-impression. The passages 
introduced in the Appendix, from the ancient poem of The 
Bruce, will moreover gratify those who have not in their pos- 
session a copy of the text of Barbour, as given in the valuable 
quarto edition of my learned friend Dr. Jamieson, as furnishing 
on the whole a favourable specimen of the style and manner of 
a venerable classic who wrote when Scotland was still full of 
the fame and glory of her liberators from the yoke of Planta- 
genet, and especially of Sir James Douglas, ‘of whom,’ says 
Godscroft bp. 52, ed. 1644], ‘we will not omit here (to shut up 
all) the judgment of those times concerning him, in a rude verse 
indeed, yet such as beareth witness of his true magnanimity 
and invincible mind in either fortune, good or bad :— 

Good Sir James Douglas, who wise, and wight, and worthy was, 
Was never overglad in no winning, nor yot oversad for no tineing ; 
Good fortune and evil chance he weighed both in one balance. 


W. S. 
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CHAPTER I 


Hosts have been known at that dread sound to yield, 
And, Douglas dead, his name hath won the field. 
JOHN HOME. 


It was at the close of an early spring day, when nature, in a 
cold province of Scotland, was reviving from her winter’s sleep, 
and the air at least, though not the vegetation, gave promise 
of an abatement of the rigour of the season, that two travellers, 
whose appearance at that early period sufficiently announced 
their wandering character, which, in general, secured a free 
passage even through a dangerous country, were seen coming 
from the south-westward, within a few miles of the Castle of 
Douglas, and seemed to be holding their course in the direction 
of the river of that name, whose dale afforded a species of 
approach to that memorable feudal fortress. The stream, small 
in comparison to the extent of its fame, served as a kind of 
drain to the country in its neighbourhood, and at the same 
time afforded the means of a rough road to the castle and 
village. The high lords to whom the castle had for ages 
belonged might, had they chosen, have made this access a 
great deal smoother and more convenient ; but there had been 
as yet little or no exercise for those geniuses who have taught 
all the world that it is better to take the more circuitous road 
round the base of a hill than the direct course of ascending it 
on the one side and descending it directly on the other, with- 
out yielding a single step to render the passage more easy to 
the traveller ; still less were those mysteries dreamed of which 
MacAdam* has of late days expounded. But, indeed, to what 
purpose should the ancient Douglasses have employed his 
* See Note 4. 
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principles, even if they had known them in ever so much per- 
fection? Wheel-carriages, except of the most clumsy descrip- 
tion, and for the most simple operations of agriculture, were 
totally unknown. Even the most delicate female had no 
resource save a horse, or, in case of sore infirmity, a litter. 
The men used their own sturdy limbs, or hardy horses, to 
transport themselves from place to place; and travellers, 
females in particular, experienced no small inconvenience from 
the rugged nature of the country. A swollen torrent some- 
times crossed their path, and compelled them to wait until the 
waters had abated their frenzy. The bank of a small river 
was occasionally torn away by the effects of a thunderstorm, a 
recent inundation, or the like convulsions of nature; and the 
wayfarer relied upon his knowledge of the district, or obtained 
the best local information in his power, how to direct his path 
so as to surmount such untoward obstacles. 

The Douglas issues from an amphitheatre of mountains 
which bounds the valley to the south-west, from whose contri- 
butions, and the aid of sudden storms, it receives its scanty 
supplies. The general aspect of the country is that of the 
pastoral hills of the south of Scotland, forming, as is usual, 
bleak and wild farms, many of which had, at no great length 
of time from the date of the story, been covered with trees, as 
some of them still attest. by bearing the name of ‘shaw,’ that is, 
wild natural wood. The neighbourhood of the Douglas water 
itself was flat land, capable of bearing strong crops of oats and 
rye, supplying the inhabitants with what they required of 
these productions. At no great distance from the edge of the 
river, a few special spots excepted, the soil capable of agricul- 
ture was more and more mixed with the pastoral and woodland 
country, till both terminated in desolate and partly inaccessible 
moorlands. 

Above all, it was war-time, and of necessity all circumstances 
of mere convenience were obliged to give way to a paramount 
sense of danger; the inhabitants, therefore, instead of trying 
to amend the paths which connected them with other districts, 
were thankful that the natural difficulties which surrounded 
them rendered it unnecessary to break up or to fortify the 
access from more open countries. Their wants, with a very 
few exceptions, were completely supplied, as we have already 
said, by the rude and scanty produce of their own mountains 
and ‘holms,’ the last of which served for the exercise of their 
limited agriculture, while the better part of the mountains and 
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forest glens produced pasture for their herds and flocks. The 
recesses of the unexplored depths of these silvan retreats being 
seldom disturbed, especially since the lords of the district had 
laid aside, during this time of strife, their constant occupation 
of hunting, the various kinds of game had increased of late 
very considerably ; so that not only in crossing the rougher 
parts of the hilly and desolate country we are describing 
different varieties of deer were occasionally seen, but even the 
wild cattle peculiar to Scotland sometimes showed themselves, 
and other animals, which indicated the irregular and disordered 
state of the period. The wildcat was frequently surprised in 
the dark ravines or the swampy thickets ; and the wolf, already 
a stranger to the more populous districts of the Lothians, here 
maintained his ground against the encroachments of man, and 
was still himself a terror to those by whom he was finally to 
be extirpated. In winter especially—and winter was hardly 
yet past—these savage animals were wont to be driven to ex- 
tremity for lack of food, and used to frequent, in dangerous 
numbers, the battlefield, the deserted churchyard—nay, some- 
times the abodes of living men, there to watch for children, 
their defenceless prey, with as much familiarity as the fox 
nowadays will venture to prowl near the mistress’s * poultry- 
yard. 

From what we have said, our readers, if they have made— 
as who in these days has not +—~the Scottish tour, will be able 
to form a tolerably just idea of the wilder and upper part 
of Douglas Dale, during the earlier period of the 14th cent- 
ury. The setting sun cast his gleams along a moorland 
country, which to the westward broke into larger swells, ter- 
minating in the mountains called the Larger and Lesser Cairn- 
table. The first of these is, as it were, the father of the hills 
in the neighbourhood, the source of an hundred streams, and 
by far the largest of the ridge, still holding in his dark bosom, 
and in the ravines with which his sides are ploughed, consider- 
able remnants of those ancient forests with which all the high 
grounds of that quarter were once covered, and particularly 
the hills, in which the rivers—both those which run to the 
east and those which seek the west to discharge themselves 
into the Solway—hide, like so many hermits, their original 
and scanty sources. 

The landscape was still illuminated by the reflection of the 


+ The goor dame or wife of a respectable farmer is almost universally thus desig- 
nated in Scotland. 
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evening sun, sometimes thrown back from pool or stream ; 
sometimes resting on grey rocks, huge cumberers of the soil, 
which labour and agriculture have since removed ; and some- 
times contenting itself with gilding the banks of the stream, 
tinged alternately grey, green, or ruddy, as the ground itself 
consisted of rock, or grassy turf, or bare earthen mound, or 
looked at a distance like a rampart of dark red porphyry. 
Occasionally, too, the eye rested on the steep brown extent of 
moorland, as the sunbeam glanced back from the little tarn or 
mountain pool, whose lustre, like that of the eye in the human 
countenance, gives a life and vivacity to every feature around. 

The elder and stouter of the two travellers whom we have 
mentioned was a person well, and even showily, dressed, 
according to the finery of the times, and bore at his back, as 
wandering minstrels were wont, a case, containing a small 
harp, rote, or viol, or some such species of musical instrument 
for accompanying the voice. The leathern case announced so 
much, although it proclaimed not the exact nature of the 
instrument. The colour of the travellers doublet was blue, 
and that of his hose violet, with slashes which showed a lining 
of the same colour with the jerkin. A mantle ought, accord- 
ing to ordinary custom, to have covered this dress; but the 
heat of the sun, though the season was so early, had induced 
the wearer to fold up his cloak in small compass, and form it 
into a bundle, attached to the shoulders like the military great- 
coat of the infantry soldier of the present day. The neatness 
with which it was made up argued the precision of a practised 
traveller, who had been long accustomed to every resource 
which change of weather required. A great profusion of 
narrow ribands or points, constituting the loops with which 
our ancestors connected their doublet and hose, formed a kind 
of cordon, composed of knots of blue or violet, which sur- 
rounded the traveller’s person, and thus assimilated in colour 
with the two garments which it was the office of these strings 
to combine. The bonnet usually worn with this showy dress 
was of that kind with which Henry the Eighth and his son, 
Edward the Sixth, are usually represented. It was more fitted, 
from the gay stuff of which it was composed, to appear in a 
public place than to encounter a storm of rain. It was party- 
coloured, being made of different, stripes of blue and violet ; 
and the wearer arrogated a certain degree of gentility to him- 
self, by wearing a plume of considerable dimensions of the 
same favourite colours. The features over which this feather 
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drooped were in no degree remarkable for peculiarity of expres- 
sion. Yet in so desolate a country as the west of Scotland it 
would not have been easy to pass the man without more 
minute attention than he would have met with where there 
was more in the character of the scenery to arrest the gaze of 
the passengers. 

A quick eye, a sociable look, seeming to say, ‘Ay, look at 
me, I am a man worth noticing, and not unworthy your atten- 
tion,’ carried with it, nevertheless, an interpretation which 
might be thought favourable or otherwise, according to the 
character of the person whom the traveller met. A knight or 
soldier would merely have thought that he had met a merry 
fellow, who could sing a wild song, or tell a wild tale, and 
help to empty a flagon, with all the accomplishments necessary 
for a boon companion at an hostelry, except perhaps an alacrity 
at defraying his share of the reckoning. A churchman, on the 
other hand, might have thought he of the blue and violet was 
of too loose habits, and accustomed too little to limit himself 
within the boundaries of beseeming mirth, to be fit society for 
one of his sacred calling. Yet the man of song had a certain 
steadiness of countenance, which seemed fitted to hold place 
in scenes of serious business as well as of gaiety. A wayfaring 
passenger of wealth, not at that time a numerous class, might 
have feared in him a professional robber, or one whom oppor- 
tunity was very likely to convert into such; a female might 
have been apprehensive of uncivil treatment; and a youth, or 
timid person, might have thought of murder or such direful 
doings. Unless privately armed, however, the minstrel was 
ill-accoutred for any dangerous occupation. His only visible 
weapon was a small crooked sword, like what we now call a 
hanger; and the state of the times would have justified any 
man, however peaceful his intentions, in being so far armed 
against the perils of the road. 

If a glance at this man had in any respect prejudiced him 
in the opinion of those whom he met on his journey, a look at 
his companion would, so far as his character could be guessed 
at—for he was closely muffled up—have passed for an apology 
and warrant for his associate. The younger traveller was 
apparently in early youth, a soft and gentle boy, whose Sclavonic 
gown, the appropriate dress of the pilgrim, he wore more 
closely drawn about him than the coldness of the weather 
seemed to authorise or recommend. His features, imperfectly 
seen under the hood of his pilgrim’s dress, were prepossessing 
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in a high degree; and though he wore a walking-sword, it 
seemed rather to be in compliance with general fashion than 
from any violent purpose he did so. There were traces of 
sadness upon his brow, and of tears upon his cheeks; and his 
weariness was such as even his rougher companion seemed to 
sympathise with, while he privately participated also in the 
sorrow which left its marks upon a countenance so lovely. 
They spoke together, and the elder of the two, while he 
assumed the deferential air proper to a man of inferior rank 
addressing a superior, showed, in tone and gesture, something 
that amounted to interest and affection. 

‘Bertram, my friend,’ said the younger of the two, ‘how 
far are we still from Douglas Castle? We have already come 
farther than the twenty miles which thou didst say was the 
distance from Cammock—or how didst thou call the last 
hostelry which we left by daybreak ?’ 

‘Cumnock, my dearest lady—lI beg ten thousand excuses— 
my gracious young lord.’ 

‘Call me Augustine,’ replied his comrade, ‘if you mean to 
speak as is fittest for the time.’ 

‘Nay, as for that,’ said Bertram, ‘if your ladyship can con- 
descend to lay aside your quality, my own good-breeding is 
not so firmly sewed to me but that I can doff it and resume it 
again without its losing a stitch; and since your ladyship, to 
whom I am sworn in obedience, is pleased to command that I 
should treat you as my own son, shame it were to me if I were 
not to show you the affection of a father, more especially as I 
may well swear my great oath that I owe you the duty of 
such, though well I wot it has, in our case, been the lot of the 
parent to be maintained by the kindness and liberality of the 
child; for when was it that I hungered or thirsted, and the 
black stock * of Berkely did not relieve my wants?’ 

‘I would have it so,’ answered the young pilgrim—‘I would 
have it so. What use of the mountains of beef and the oceans 
of beer which they say our domains produce, if there is a 
hungry heart among our vassalage, or especially if thou, 
Bertram, who hast served as the minstrel of our house for 
more than twenty years, shouldst experience such a feeling ?’ 

‘Certes, lady,’ answered Bertram, ‘it would be like the 
catastrophe which is told of the baron of Fastenough, when 
his last mouse was starved to death in the very pantry; and 
if I escape this journey without such a calamity, | shall think 

* The table dormant, which stood in a baron’s hall, was often so designated. 
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myself out of reach of thirst or famine for the whole of my 
life.’ 

‘Thou hast suffered already once or twice by these attacks, 
my poor friend,’ said the lady. 

‘It is little,’ answered Bertram, ‘anything that I have 
suffered ; and I were ungrateful to give the inconvenience of 
missing a breakfast, or making an untimely dinner, so serious 
a name. But then I hardly see how your ladyship can endure 
this gear much longer. You must yourself feel that the 
plodding along these high lands, of which the Scots give us 
such good measure in their miles, is no jesting matter; and as 
for Douglas Castle, why, it is still three good miles off.’ 

‘The question then is,’ quoth the lady, heaving a sigh, 
‘what we are to do when we have so far to travel, and when 
the castle gates must be locked long before we arrive there?’ 

‘For that I will pledge my word,’ answered Bertram. ‘The 
gates of Douglas, under the keeping of Sir John de Walton, 
do not open so easily as those of the buttery hatch at our own 
castle when it is well oiled; and if your ladyship take my 
advice, you will turn southward ho, and in two days at farthest 
we shall be in a land where men’s wants are provided for, as 
the inns proclaim it, with the least possible delay, and the 
secret of this little journey shall never be known to living 
mortal but ourselves, as sure as I am sworn minstrel and man 
of faith.’ 

‘I thank thee for thy advice, mine honest Bertram,’ said the 
lady, ‘but I cannot profit by it. Should thy knowledge of 
these parts possess thee with an acquaintance with any decent 
house, whether it belong to rich or poor, I would willingly take 
quarters there, if I could obtain them from this time until to- 
morrow morning. The gates of Douglas Castle will then be 
open to guests of so peaceful an appearance as we carry with 
us, and—and—it will out—we might have time to make such 
applications to our toilet as might insure us a good reception, 
by drawing a comb through our locks, or such-like foppery.’ 

‘Ah, madam !’ said Bertram, ‘were not Sir John de Walton 
in question, methinks I should venture to reply, that an un- 
washed brow, an unkempt head of hair, and a look far more 
saucy than your ladyship ever wears, or can wear, were the 
proper disguise to trick out that minstrel’s boy whom you wish 
to represent in the present pageant.’ 

‘Do you suffer your youthful pupils to be indeed so slovenly 
and so saucy, Bertram?’ answered the lady. ‘I for one will not 
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imitate them in that particular; and whether Sir John be now 
in the Castle of Douglas or not, I will treat the soldiers who 
hold so honourable a charge with a washed brow and a head of 
hair somewhat ordered. As for going back without seeing a 
castle which has mingled even with my very dreams—at a 
word, Bertram, thou mayst go that way, but I will not.’ 

‘And if I part with your ladyship on such terms,’ responded 
the minstrel, ‘now your frolic is so nearly accomplished, it 
shall be the foul fiend himself, and nothing more comely or 
less dangerous, that shall tear me from your side; and for 
lodging, there is not far from hence the house of one Tom 
Dickson of Hazelside, one of the most honest fellows of the 
dale, and who, although a labouring man, ranked as high as 
a warrior, when I was in this country, as any noble gentleman 
that rode in the band of the Douglas.’ 

‘He is, then, a soldier?’ said the lady. 

‘When his country or his lord need his sword,’ replied 
Bertram, ‘and, to say the truth, they are seldom at peace ; 
but otherwise, he is no enemy, save to the wolf which plunders 
his herds.’ 

‘But forget not, my trusty guide,’ replied the lady, ‘that 
the blood in our veins is English, and consequently, that we 
are in danger from all who call themselves foes to the ruddy 
cross.’ 

‘Do not fear this man’s faith,’ answered Bertram. ‘You 
may trust to him as to the best knight or gentleman of the 
land. We may make good our lodging bya tune or a song; 
and it may remember you that I undertook, provided it pleased 
your ladyship, to temporise a little with the Scots, who, poor 
souls, love minstrelsy, and when they have but a silver penny 
will willingly bestow it to encourage the gay science—I promised 
you, I say, that we should be as welcome to them as if we had 
been born amidst their own wild hills; and for the best that 
such a house as Dickson’s affords, the gleeman’s son, fair lady, 
shall not breathe a wish in vain. And now, will you speak 
your mind to your devoted friend and adopted father, or rather 
your sworn servant and guide, Bertram the Minstrel, what it 
is your pleasure to do in this matter?’ 

‘O, we will certainly accept of the Scot’s hospitality,’ said 
the lady, ‘your minstrel word being plighted that he is a true 
man. Tom Dickson, call you him?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Bertram, ‘such is his name; and by looking 
on these sheep, I am assured that we are now upon his land.’ 
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‘Indeed !’ said the lady, with some surprise ; ‘and how is 
your wisdom aware of that?’ 

‘I see the first letter of his name marked upon this flock,’ 
answered the guide. ‘Ah, learning is what carries a man 
through the world, as well as if he had the ring by virtue of 
which old minstrels tell that Adam understood the language of 
the beasts in Paradise. Ah, madam! there is more wit taught 
in the shepherd’s shieling than the lady thinks of who sews her 
painted seam in her summer bower.’ 

‘Be it so, good Bertram. And although not so deeply 
skilled in the knowledge of written language as you are, it is 
impossible for me to esteem its value more than I actually do; 
so hold we on the nearest road to this Tom Dickson’s, whose 
very sheep tell of his whereabout. I trust we have not very 
far to go, although the knowledge that our journey is shortened 
by a few miles has so much recovered my fatigue that methinks 
I could dance all the rest of the way.’ 


CHAPTER II 


Rosalind. Well, this is the Forest of Arden. 
Touchstone. Aye, now am I in Arden; the more fool I. When I was 
at home I was in a better place ; but travellers must be content. 
Ros. Aye, be so, good Touchstone. Look you, who comes here; a 
young man and an old, in solemn talk. 
As You [ike It, Act IT. Scene IV. 


As the travellers spoke together, they reached a turn of the 
path which presented a more extensive prospect than the 
broken face of the country had yet shown them. A valley, 
through which flowed a small tributary stream, exhibited the 
wild, but not unpleasant, features of ‘a lone vale of green 
bracken,’ here and there besprinkled with groups of alder- 
trees, of hazels, and of copse oak-wood, which had maintained 
their stations in the recesses of the valley, although they had 
vanished from the loftier and more exposed sides of the hills. 
The farm-house, or mansion-house, for, from its size and appear- 
ance, it might have been the one or the other, was a large but 
low building, and the walls of the outhouses were sufficiently 
strong to resist any band of casual depredators. There was 
nothing, however, which could withstand a more powerful force ; 
for, in a country laid waste by war, the farmer was then, as now, 
obliged to take his chance of the great evils attendant upon 
that state of things; and his condition, never a very eligible 
one, was rendered considerably worse by the insecurity attending 
it. About half a mile farther was seen a Gothic building of 
very small extent, having a half-dismantled chapel, which the 
minstrel pronounced to be the abbey of St. Bride. ‘The place,’ 
he said, ‘I understand, is allowed to subsist, as two or three 
old monks and as many nuns, whom it contains, are permitted 
by the English to serve God there, and sometimes to give relief 
to Scottish travellers; and who have accordingly taken assur- 
ance with Sir John de Walton, and accepted as their superior 
a churchman on whom he thinks he can depend. But if these 
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guests happen to reveal any secrets, they are, by some means 
or other, believed to fly towards the English governor; and 
therefore, unless your ladyship’s commands be positive, I think 
we had best not trust ourselves to their hospitality.’ 

‘Of a surety, no,’ said the lady, ‘if thou canst provide me 
with lodgings where we shall have more prudent hosts.’ 

At this moment, two human forms were seen to approach 
the farm-house in a different direction from the travellers, and 
speaking so high, in a tone apparently of dispute, that the 
minstrel and his companion could distinguish their voices 
though the distance was considerable. Having screened his 
eyes with his hand for some minutes, Bertram at length ex- 
claimed, ‘By Our Lady, it is my old friend, Tom Dickson, sure 
enough! What can make him in such bad humour with the 
lad, who, I think, may be the little wild boy, his son Charles, 
who used to run about and plait rushes some twenty years ago? 
It is lucky, however, we have found our friends astir; for, I 
warrant, Tom hath a hearty piece of beef in the pot ere he goes 
to bed, and he must have changed his wont if an old friend 
hath not his share; and who knows, had we come later, at 
what hour they may now find it convenient to drop latch and 
draw bolt so near a hostile garrison ; for, if we call things by 
their right names, such is the proper term for an English 
garrison in the castle of a Scottish nobleman.’ 

‘Foolish man,’ answered the lady, ‘thou judgest of Sir John 
de Walton as thou wouldst of some rude boor, to whom the 
opportunity of doing what he wills is a temptation and license 
to exercise cruelty and oppression. Now, I could plight you 
my word that, setting apart the quarrel of the kingdoms, 
which, of course, will be fought out in fair battle on both sides, 
you will find that English and Scottish, within this domain, 
and within the reach of Sir John de Walton’s influence, live 
together as that same flock of sheep and goats do with the 
shepherd’s dog—a foe from whom they fly upon certain occa- 
sions, but around whom they nevertheless eagerly gather for 
protection should a wolf happen to show himself.’ 

‘It is not to your ladyship,’ answered Bertram, ‘that I 
should venture to state my opinion of such matters; but the 
young knight, when he is sheathed in armour, is a different 
being from him who feasts in halls among press of ladies; and 
he that feeds by another man’s fireside, and when his landlord, 
of all men in the world, chances to be the Black Douglas, has 
reason to keep his eyes about him as he makes his meal. But 
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it were better I looked after our own evening refreshment than 
that I stood here gaping and talking about other folks’ matters.’ 
So saying, he called out in a thundering tone of voice, ‘ Dickson ! 
—what ho, Thomas Dickson! will you not acknowledge an old 
friend, who is much disposed to trust his supper and night’s 
lodging to your hospitality ?’ 

The Scotchman, attracted by the call, looked first along the 
banks of the river, then upwards to the bare side of the hill, 
and at length cast his eyes upon the two figures who were 
descending from it. 

As if he felt the night colder while he advanced from the 
more sheltered part of the valley to meet them, the Douglas 
Dale farmer wrapped closer around him the grey plaid which, 
from an early period, has been used by the shepherds of the 
south of Scotland, and the appearance of which gives a romantic 
air to the peasantry and middle classes; and which, although 
less brilliant and gaudy in its colours, is as picturesque in its 
arrangement as the more military tartan mantle of the High- 
lands. When they approached near to each other, the lady 
might observe that this friend of her guide was a stout athletic 
man, somewhat past the middle of life, and already showing 
marks of the approach, but none of the infirmities, of age, upon 
a countenance which had been exposed to many a storm. Sharp 
eyes, too, and a quick observation, exhibited signs of vigilance, 
acquired by one who had lived long in a country where he had 
constant occasion for looking around him with caution. His 
features were still swollen with displeasure ; and the handsome 
young man who attended him seemed to be discontented, like 
one who had undergone no gentle marks of his father’s indigna- 
tion, and who, from the sullen expression which mingled with 
an appearance of shame on his countenance, seemed at once 
affected by anger and remorse. 

‘Do you not remember me, old friend?’ said Bertram, as 
they approached within a distance for communing ; ‘or have the 
twenty years which have marched over us since we met carried 
along with them all remembrance of Bertram, the English 
minstrel ?’ 

‘In troth,’ answered the Scot, ‘it is not for want of plenty 
of your countrymen to keep you in my remembrance, and I 
have hardly heard one of them so much as whistle 


Hey, now the day dawns, 
but it has recalled some note of your blythe rebeck ; and yet 
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such animals are we, that I had forgot the mien of my old 
friend, and scarcely knew him at a distance. But we have had 
trouble lately: there are a thousand of your countrymen that 
keep garrison in the Perilous Castle of Douglas yonder, as well 
as in other places through the vale, and that is but a woful 
sight for a true Scotchman; even my own poor house has 
not escaped the dignity of a garrison of a man-at-arms, besides 
two or three archer knaves, and one or two slips of mischievous 
boys called pages, and so forth, who will not let a man say, “ this 
is my own,” by his own fireside. Do not, therefore, think 
hardly of me, old comrade, if I show you a welcome something 
colder than you might expect from a friend of other days ; for, 
by St. Bride of Douglas, I have scarcely anything left to which 
I can say welcome.’ 

‘Small welcome will serve,’ said Bertram. ‘My son, make 
thy reverence to thy father’s old friend. Augustine is learning 
my joyous trade, but he will need some practice ere he can 
endure its fatigues. If you could give him some little matter 
of food, and a quiet bed for the night, there’s no fear but that 
we shall both do well enough; for I daresay when you travel 
with my friend Charles there—if that tall youth chance to be 
my old acquaintance Charles—you will find yourself accommo- 
dated when his wants are once well provided for.’ 

‘Nay, the foul fiend take me if I do,’ answered the Scottish 
husbandman. ‘I know not what the lads of this day are made 
of—not of the same clay as their fathers to be sure—not 
sprung from the heather, which fears neither wind nor rain, 
but from some delicate plant of a foreign country, which will 
not thrive unless it be nourished under glass, with a murrain 
to it! The good Lord of Douglas—lI have been his henchman, 
and can vouch for it—did not in his pagehood desire such food 
and lodging as, in the present day, will hardly satisfy such a 
lad as your friend Charles.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Bertram, ‘it is not that my Augustine is over 
nice; but, for other reasons, I must request of you a bed to 
himself: he hath of late been unwell.’ 

‘Ay, I understand,’ said Dickson, ‘your son hath had a 
touch of that illness which terminates so frequently in the 
black death you English folk die of? We hear much of the 
havoc it has made to the southward. Comes it hitherward ?’ 

Bertram nodded. 

‘Well, my father’s house,’ continued the farmer, ‘hath more 
rooms than one, and your son shall have one well aired and 
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comfortable ; and for supper, ye shall have a part of what is pre- 
pared for your countrymen, though I would rather have their 
room than their company. Since I am bound to feed a score 
of them, they will not dispute the claim of such a skilful 
minstrel as thou art to a night’s hospitality. I am ashamed to 
say that I must do their bidding even in my own house. Well- 
a-day, if my good lord were in possession of his own, I have 
heart and hand enough to turn the whole of them out of my 
house, like—like——’ 

‘To speak plainly, said Bertram, ‘like a Southron strolling 
gang from Redesdale, whom I have seen you fling out of your 
house like a litter of blind puppies, when not one of them 
looked behind to see who had done him the courtesy until he 
was half-way to Cairntable.’ 

‘Ay,’ answered the Scotchman, drawing himself up at least 
six inches taller than before; ‘then I had a house of my own, 
and a cause and an arm to keep it. Now I am—what signifies 
it what I am + the noblest lord in Scotland is little better.’ 

‘Truly, friend,’ said Bertram, ‘now you view this matter in 
a rational light. Ido not say that the wisest, the richest, or 
the strongest man in this world has any right to tyrannise over 
his neighbour, because he is the more weak, ignorant, and the 
poorer ; but yet, if he does enter into such a controversy, he 
must submit to the course of nature, and that will always give 
the advantage in the tide of battle to wealth, strength, and 
health.’ 

‘With permission, however,’ answered Dickson, ‘the weaker 
party, if he use his faculties to the utmost, may, in the long- 
run, obtain revenge upon the author of his sufferings, which 
would be at least compensation for his temporary submission ; 
and he acts simply as a man, and most foolishly as a Scotch- 
man, whether he sustain these wrongs with the insensibility of 
an idiot or whether he endeavour to revenge them before 
Heaven’s appointed time has arrived. But if I talk thus I 
shall scare you, as I have scared some of your countrymen, 
from accepting a meal of meat and a night’s lodging in a house 
where you might be called with the morning to a bloody 
settlement of a national quarrel.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Bertram, ‘we have been known to each 
other of old; and I am no more afraid of meeting unkindness 
in your house than you expect me to come here for the purpose 
of adding to the injuries of which you complain.’ 

‘So be it,’ said Dickson ; ‘and you, my old friend, are as 
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welcome to my abode as when it never held any guest save of 
my own inviting. And you, my young friend, Master Augus- 
tine, shall be looked after as well as if you came with a gay 
brow and a light cheek, such as best becomes the gay science.’ 

‘But wherefore, may I ask,’ said Bertram, ‘so much dis- 
pleased but now at my young friend Charles?’ 

The youth answered before his father had time to speak. 
‘My father, good sir, may put what show upon it he will, but 
shrewd and wise men wax weak in the brain in these troublous 
times. He saw two or three wolves seize upon three of our 
choicest wethers ; and because I shouted to give the alarm to 
the English garrison, he was angry as if he could have murdered 
me—just for saving the sheep from the jaws that would have 
devoured them.’ 

‘This is a strange account of thee, old friend,’ said Bertram. 
‘Dost thou connive with the wolves in robbing thine own 
fold ?? 

‘Why, let it pass if thou lovest me,’ answered the country- 
man: ‘Charles could tell thee something nearer the truth if 
he had a mind ; but for the present let it pass.’ 

The minstrel, perceiving that the Scotchman was fretted and 
embarrassed with the subject, pressed it no farther. 

At this moment, in crossing the threshold of Thomas Dick- 
son’s house, they were greeted with sounds from two English 
soldiers within. ‘Quiet, Anthony,’ said one voice—‘ quiet, 
man! for the sake of common sense, if not common manners ; 
Robin Hood himself never sat down to his board ere the roast 
was ready.’ 

‘Ready !’ quoth another rough voice ; ‘it is roasting to rags, 
and small had been the knave Dickson’s share, even of these 
rags, had it not been the express orders of the worshipful Sir 
John de Walton that the soldiers who lie at outposts should 
afford to the inmates such provisions as are not necessary for 
their own subsistence.’ 

‘Hush, Anthony — hush, for shame!’ replied his fellow- 
soldier, ‘if ever I heard our host’s step, I heard it this instant ; 
so give over thy grumbling, since our captain, as we all know, 
hath prohibited, under strict penalties, all quarrels between his 
followers and the people of the country.’ 

‘I am sure,’ replied Anthony, ‘that I have ministered occa- 
sion to none; but I would I were equally certain of the good 
meaning of this sullen-browed Thomas Dickson towards the 
English soldiers, for I seldom go to bed in this dungeon of a 
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house but I expect my throat will gape as wide as a thirsty 
oyster before I awaken. Here he comes, however,’ added 
Anthony, sinking his sharp tones as he spoke; ‘and I hope to 
be excommunicated if he has not brought with him that mad 
animal, his son Charles, and two other strangers, hungry 
enough, I'll be sworn, to eat up the whole supper, if they do 
us no other injury.’ 

‘Shame of thyself, Anthony,’ repeated his comrade ; ‘a good 
archer thou as ever wore Kendal green, and yet affect to be 
frightened for two tired travellers, and alarmed for the inroad 
their hunger may make on the night’s meal. There are four 
or five of us here; we have our bows and our bills within 
reach, and scorn to be chased from our supper, or cheated out 
of our share of it, by a dozen Scotchmen, whether stationary or 
strollers. How say’st thou?’ he added, turning to Dickson— 
‘how say ye, quartermaster? it is no secret that, by the direc- 
tions given to our post, we must inquire into the occupations 
of such guests as you may receive besides ourselves, your un- 
willing inmates; you are as ready for supper, I warrant, as 
supper is for you, and I will only delay you and my friend 
Anthony, who becomes dreadfully impatient, until you answer 
two or three questions which you wot of.’ 

* Bend-the-Bow,’ answered Dickson, ‘thou art a civil fellow ; 
and although it is something hard to be constrained to give an 
account of one’s friends, because they chance to quarter in one’s 
own house for a night or two, yet I must submit to the times, 
and make no vain opposition. You may mark down in your 
breviary there that, upon the fourteenth day before Palm 
Sunday, Thomas Dickson brought to his house of Hazelside, 
in which you hold garrison, by orders from the English gover- 
nor, Sir John de Walton, two strangers, to whom the said 
Thomas Dickson had promised refreshment and a bed for the 
evening, if it be lawful at this time and place.’ 

‘But what are they—these strangers?’ said Anthony, some- 
what sharply. 

‘A fine world the while,’ murmured Thomas Dickson, ‘that 
an honest man should be forced to answer the questions of 
every paltry companion!’ But he mitigated his voice and pro- 
ceeded—‘ The eldest of my guests is Bertram, an ancient Eng- 
lish minstrel, who is bound on his own errand to the Castle of 
Douglas, and will communicate what he has to say of news to 
Sir John de Walton himself. I have known him for twenty 
years, and never heard anything of him save that he was good 
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man and true. The younger stranger is his son, a lad recover- 
ing from the English disorder, which has been raging far and 
wide in Westmoreland and Cumberland.’ 

‘Tell me,’ said Bend-the-Bow, ‘this same Bertram, was he 
not about a year since in the service of some noble lady in our 
own country ?’ 

‘I have heard so,’ answered Dickson. 

‘We shall, in that case, I think, incur little danger,’ replied 
Bend-the-Bow, ‘by allowing this old man and his son to proceed 
on their journey to the castle.’ 

‘You are my elder and my better,’ answered Anthony ; ‘ but 
I may remind you that it is not so clearly our duty to give free 
passage into a garrison of a thousand men of all ranks to a 
youth who has been so lately attacked by a contagious dis- 
order; and I question if our commander would not rather hear 
that the Black Douglas, with a hundred devils as black as him- 
self, since such is his colour, had taken possession of the out- 
post of Hazelside with sword and battle-axe than that one 
person suffering under this fell sickness had entered peaceably, 
and by the opened wicket of the castle.’ 

‘There is something in what thou sayest, Anthony,’ replied 
his comrade ; ‘and considering that our governor, since he has 
undertaken the troublesome job of keeping a castle which is 
esteemed so much more dangerous than any other within Scot- 
land, has become one of the most cautious and jealous men in 
the world, we had better, I think, inform him of the circumstance, 
and take his commands how the stripling is to be dealt with.’ 

‘Content am I,’ said the archer; ‘and first, methinks, I 
would just, in order to show that we know what belongs to 
such a case, ask the stripling a few questions, as how long he 
has been ill, by what physicians he has been attended, when 
he was cured, and how his cure is certified, ete.’ 

‘True, brother, said Bend-the-Bow. ‘Thou hearest, min- 
strel, we would ask thy son some questions. What has become 
of him? He was in this apartment but now.’ 

‘So please you,’ answered Bertram, ‘he did but pass through 
the apartment. Mr. Thomas Dickson, at my entreaty, as well 
as in respectful reverence to your honour’s health, carried him 
through the room without tarriance, judging his own bed- 
chamber the fittest place for a young man recovering from a 
severe illness, and after a day of no small fatigue.’ 

‘Well,’ answered the elder archer, ‘though it is uncommon 
for men who, like us, live by bow-string and quiver, to meddle 
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with interrogations and examinations; yet, as the case stands, 
we must make some inquiries of your son ere we permit him 
to set forth to the Castle of Douglas, where you say his errand 
leads him.’ 

‘Rather my errand, noble sir,’ said the minstrel, ‘than that 
of the young man himself.’ 

‘If such be the case,’ answered Bend-the-Bow, ‘we may 
sufficiently do our duty by sending yourself, with the first grey 
light of dawn, to the castle, and letting your son remain in 
bed, which I warrant is the fittest place for him, until we shall 
receive Sir John de Walton’s commands whether he is to be 
brought onward or not.’ 

‘And we may as well,’ said Anthony, ‘since we are to have 
this man’s company at supper, make him acquainted with the 
rules of the out garrison stationed here for the time.’ So say- 
ing, he pulled a scroll from his leathern pouch, and said, 
‘Minstrel, canst thou read ?’ 

. ‘It becomes my calling,’ said the minstrel. 

‘It has nothing to do with mine, though,’ answered the 
archer, ‘and therefore do thou read these regulations aloud ; 
for, since I do not comprehend these characters by sight, I lose 
no chance of having them read over to me as often as I can, 
that I may fix their sense in my memory. So beware that thou 
readest the words letter for letter as they are set down; for 
thou dost so at thy peril, sir minstrel, if thou readest not like 
a true man.’ 

‘On my minstrel word,’ said Bertram, and began to read 
excessively slow, for he wished to gain a little time for con- 
sideration, which he foresaw would be necessary to prevent his 
being separated from his mistress, which was likely to occasion 
her much anxiety and distress. He therefore began thus: 
‘« Outpost at Hazelside,* the steading of Goodman Thomas 
Dickson.” Ay, Thomas, and is thy house so called ?’ 

‘It is the ancient name of the steading,’ said the Scot, 
‘being surrounded by a hazel-shaw, or thicket.’ 

‘Hold your chattering tongue, minstrel,’ said Anthony, ‘and 
proceed, as you value that or your ears, which you seem disposed 
to make less use of.’ 

‘« His garrison,” ’? proceeded the minstrel, reading, ‘ “ con- 
sists of a lance with its furniture.” What, then, a lance, in 
other words, a belted knight, commands this party ?’ 

‘’Tis no concern of thine,’ said the archer. 

* See Note 5. 
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‘But it is,’ answered the minstrel: ‘we have a right to be 
examined by the highest person in presence.’ 

‘I will show thee, thou rascal, said the archer, starting up, 
‘that I am lance enough for thee to reply to, and I will break 
thy head if thou say’st a word more.’ 

‘Take care, brother Anthony, said his comrade, ‘we are to 
use travellers courteously—and, with your leave, those travellers 
best who come from our native land.’ 

‘It is even so stated here,’ said the minstrel, and he pro- 
ceeded to read—‘ “The watch at this outpost of Hazelside 
shall stop and examine all travellers passing by the said station, 
suffering such to pass onwards to the town of Douglas, or to 
Douglas Castle, always interrogating them with civility, and 
detaining and turning them back if there arise matter of sus- 
picion ; but conducting themselves in all matters civilly and 
courteously to the people of the country, and to those who 
travel in it.” You see, most excellent and valiant archer,’ 
added the commentator Bertram, ‘that courtesy and civility 
are, above all, recommended to your worship in your conduct 
towards the inhabitants, and those passengers who, like us, 
may chance to fall under your rules in such matters.’ 

‘I am not to be told at this time of day,’ said the archer, 
‘how to conduct myself in the discharge of my duties. Let me 
advise you, sir minstrel, to be frank and open in your answers 
to our inquiries, and you shall have no reason to complain.’ 

‘I hope, at all events,’ said the minstrel, ‘to have your 
favour for my son, who is a delicate stripling, and not accus- 
tomed to play his part among the crew which inhabit this wild 
world.’ 

‘Well,’ continued the elder and more civil of the two 
archers, ‘if thy son be a novice in this terrestrial navigation, I 
warrant that thou, my friend, from thy look and manner of 
speech, hast enough of skill to use thy compass. To comfort 
thee, although thou must thyself answer the questions of our 
governor or deputy-governor, in order that he may see there is 
no offence in thee, I think there may be permission granted for 
thy son’s residing here in the convent hard by—where the 
nuns, by the way, are as old as the monks, and have nearly as 
long beards, so thou mayst be easy about thy son’s morals— 
until thou hast done thy business at Douglas Castle, and art 
ready to resume thy journey.’ 

‘If such permission,’ said the minstrel, ‘can be obtained, I 
should be better pleased to leave him at the abbey, and go 
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myself, in the first place, to take the directions of your com- 
‘manding-oflicer.’ 

‘Certainly,’ answered the archer, ‘that will be the safest 
and best way; and with a piece or two of money thou mayst 
secure the protection of the abbot.’ 

‘Thou say’st well,’ answered the minstrel; ‘I have known 
life, I have known every stile, gap, pathway, and pass of this 
wilderness of ours for some thirty years; and he that cannot 
steer his course fairly through it like an able seaman, after 
having served such an apprenticeship, can hardly ever be 
taught, were a century to be given him to learn it in.’ 

‘Since thou art so expert a mariner,’ answered the archer 
Anthony, ‘thou hast, I warrant me, met in thy wanderings a 
potation called a morning’s draught, which they who are con- 
ducted by others where they themselves lack experience are 
used to bestow upon those who undertake the task of guide 
upon such an occasion ?’ 

‘I understand you, sir,’ quoth the minstrel; ‘and although 
money, or “drink-geld,” as the Fleming calls it, is rather a 
scarce commodity in the purse of one of my calling, yet, 
according to my feeble ability, thou shalt have no cause to 
complain that thine eyes or those of thy comrades have been - 
damaged by a Scottish mist while we can find an English coin 
to pay for the good liquor which should wash them clear.’ 

‘Content,’ said the archer; ‘we now understand each other, 
and if difficulties arise on the road, thou shalt not want the 
countenance of Anthony to sail triumphantly -through them. 
But thou hadst better let thy son know soon of the early 
visit to the abbot to-morrow, for thou mayst guess that we 
cannot and dare not delay our departure for the convent a 
minute after the eastern sky is ruddy ; and, with other infirm- 
ities, young men often are prone to laziness and a love of 
ease.” 4 

‘Thou shalt have no reason to think so,’ answered the 
minstrel: ‘not the lark himself, when waked by the first ray 
peeping over the black cloud, springs more lightly to the sky 
than will my Augustine answer the same brilliant summons. 
And now we understand each other, I would only further pray 
you to forbear light talk while my son is in your company,—a 
boy of innocent life, and timid in conversation.’ 

‘Nay, jolly minstrel,’ said the elder archer, ‘thou givest us 
here too gross an example of Satan reproving sin. If thou 
hast followed thy craft for twenty years, as thou pretendest, 
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thy son, having kept thee company since childhood, must by 
this time be fit to open a school to teach even devils the 
practice of the seven deadly sins, of which none know the 
theory if those of the gay science are lacking.’ 

‘Truly, comrade, thou speakest well,’ answered Bertram, 
‘and I acknowledge that we minstrels are too much to blame 
in this matter. Nevertheless, in good sooth, the fault is not 
one of which I myself am particularly guilty ; on the contrary, 
I think that he who would wish to have his own hair honoured 
when time has strewed it with silver should so rein his mirth 
when in the presence of the young as may show in what 
respect he holds innocence. I will, therefore, with your per- 
mission, speak a word to Augustine, that to-morrow we must 
be on foot early.’ 

‘Do so, my friend,’ said the English soldier ; ‘and do the 
same the more speedily that our poor supper is still awaiting 
until thou art ready to partake of it.’ 

‘To which, I promise thee,’ said Bertram, ‘I am disposed to 
entertain no delay.’ 

‘Follow me, then,’ said Dickson, ‘and I will show thee 
where this young bird of thine has his nest.’ 

Their host accordingly tripped up the wooden stair, and 
tapped at a door, which he thus indicated was that of his 
younger guest. 

‘Your father,’ continued he, as the door opened, ‘would 
speak with you, Master Augustine.’ 

‘Excuse me, my host,’ answered Augustine; ‘the truth is, 
that this room being directly above your eating-chamber, and 
the flooring not in the best possible repair, I have been com- 
pelled to the unhandsome practice of eavesdropping, and not a 
word has escaped me that passed concerning my proposed 
residence at the abbey, our journey to-morrow, and the some- 
what early hour at which I must shake off sloth, and, according 
to thy expression, fly down from the roost.’ | 

‘And how dost thou relish,’ said Dickson, ‘being left with 
the abbot of St. Bride’s little flock here?” 

‘Why, well,’ said the youth, ‘if the abbot is a man of 
respectability becoming his. vocation, and not one of those 
swaggering churchmen who stretch out the sword, and bear 
themselves like rank soldiers in these troublous times.’ 

‘For that, young master,’ said Dickson, ‘if you let him put 
his hand deep enough into your purse, he will hardly quarrel 
with anything.’ 
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‘Then I will leave him to my father,’ replied Augustine, 
‘who will not grudge him anything he asks in reason.’ 

‘In that case,’ replied the Scotchman, ‘ you may trust to our 
abbot for good accommodation ; and so both sides are pleased.’ 

‘It is well, my son,’ said Bertram, who now joined in the 
conversation ; ‘and that thou mayst be ready for thy early 
travelling, I shall presently get our host to send thee some 
food, after partaking of which thou shouldst go to bed and 
sleep off the fatigue of to-day, since to-morrow will bring work 
for itself.’ 

‘And as for thy engagement to these honest archers,’ an- 
swered Augustine, ‘I hope you will be able to do what will 
give pleasure to our guides, if they are disposed to be civil and 
true men.’ 

‘God bless thee, my child!’ answered Bertram: ‘thou 
knowest already what would drag after thy beck all the Eng- 
lish archers that were ever on this side of the Solway. There 
is no fear of a grey-goose shaft, if you sing a révevllez like to 
that which chimed even now from that silken nest of dainty 
young goldfinches.’ 

‘Hold me as in readiness, then,’ said the seeming youth, 
‘when you depart to-morrow morning. I am within hearing, 
I suppose, of the bells of St. Bride’s chapel, and have no fear, 
through my sloth, of keeping you or your company waiting.’ 

‘Good-night, and God bless thee, my child!’ again said the 
minstrel; ‘remember that your father sleeps not far distant, 
and on the slightest alarm will not fail to be with you. I need 
scarce bid thee recommend thyself, meantime, to the great 
Being who is the friend and father of us all.’ 

The pilgrim thanked his supposed father for his evening 
blessing, and the visitors withdrew without farther speech at 
the time, leaving the young lady to those engrossing fears 
which, the novelty of her situation and the native delicacy of 
her sex being considered, naturally thronged upon her. 

The tramp of a horse’s foot was not long after heard at the 
house of Hazelside, and the rider was welcomed by its garrison 
with marks of respect. Bertram understood so much as to 
discover from the conversation of the warders that this late 
arrival was Aymer de Valence, the knight who commanded the 
little party, and to the furniture of whose lance, as it was 
technically called, belonged the archers with whom we have 
already been acquainted, a man-at-arms or two, a certain pro- 
portion of pages or grooms, and, in short, the command and 
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puidance of the garrison at Thomas Dickson’s, while in rank he 
was deputy-governor of Douglas Castle. 

To prevent all suspicion respecting himself and his com- 
panion, as well as the risk of the latter being disturbed, the 
minstrel thought it proper to present himself to the inspection 
of this knight, the great authority of the little place. He 
found him, with as little scruple as the archers heretofore, 
making a supper off the relics of the roast-beef. 

Before this young knight Bertram underwent an examina- 
tion, while an old soldier took down in writing such items of 
information as the examinate thought proper to express in his 
replies, both with regard to the minutiz of his present Journey, 
his business at Castle Douglas, and his route when that busi- 
ness should be accomplished—a much more minute examination, 
in a word, than he had hitherto undergone by the archers, or 
perhaps than was quite agreeable to him, being encumbered 
with at least the knowledge of one secret, whatever more. 
Not that this new examinator had anything stern or severe 
in his looks or his questions. As to the first, he was mild, 
gentle, and ‘meek as a maid,’ and possessed exactly of the 
courteous manners ‘ascribed by our father Chaucer to the 
pattern of chivalry whom he describes upon his pilgrimage to 
Canterbury. But, with all his gentleness, De Valence showed 
a great degree of acuteness and accuracy in his queries; and 
well pleased was Bertram that the young knight did not insist 
upon seeing his supposed son, although even in that case his 
ready wit had resolved, like a seaman in a tempest, to sacrifice 
one part to preserve the rest. He was not, however, driven to 
this extremity, being treated by Sir Aymer with that degree of 
courtesy which in that age men of song were in general thought 
entitled to. The knight kindly and liberally consented to the 
lad’s remaining in the convent, as a fit and quiet residence for 
a stripling and an invalid, until Sir John de Walton should 
express his pleasure on the subject; and Sir Aymer consented 
to this arrangement the more willingly, as it averted all possible 
danger of bringing disease into the English garrison. 

By the young knight’s order, all in Dickson’s house were 
despatched earlier to rest than usual; the matin bell of the 
neighbouring chapel being the signal for their assembly by day- 
break. They rendezvoused accordingly, and proceeded to St. 
Bride’s, where they heard mass, after which an interview took 
place between the abbot Jerome and the minstrel, in which the 
former undertook, with the permission of De Valence, to receive 
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Augustine into his abbey as a guest for a few days, less or 
more, and for which Bertram promised an acknowledgment in 
name of alms, which was amply satisfactory. 

‘So be it,’ said Bertram, taking leave of his supposed son ; 
‘rely on it I will not tarry a day longer at Douglas Castle than 
shall suffice for transacting my business there, which is to look 
after the old books you wot of, and I will speedily return for 
thee to the abbey of St. Bride, to resume in company our 
journey homeward.’ 

‘O, father,’ replied the youth, with a smile, ‘I fear, if you 
get among romances and chronicles, you will be so earnest in 
your researches that you will forget poor Augustine and his 
concerns.’ 

‘Never fear me, Augustine,’ said the old man, making the 
motion of throwing a kiss towards the boy; ‘thou art good 
and virtuous, and Heaven will not neglect thee were thy father 
unnatural enough to do so. Believe me, all the old songs since 
Merlin’s day shall not make me forget thee.’ 

Thus they separated, the minstrel, with the English knight 
and his retinue, to move towards the castle, and the youth in 
dutiful attendance on the venerable abbot, who was delighted 
to find that his guest’s thoughts turned rather upon spiritual 
things than on the morning repast, of the approach of which 
he could not help being himself sensible. 


í 


CHAPTER III 


The night, methinks, is but the daylight sick, 
It looks a little paler ; ’tis a day 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid. 
Merchant of Venice. 


To facilitate the progress of the party on its way to Douglas 
Castle, the knight of Valence offered the minstrel the con- 
venience of a horse, which the fatigues of yesterday made him 
gladly accept. Any one acquainted with equestrian exercise is 
aware that no means of refreshment carries away the sense of 
fatigue from over-walking so easily as the exchange to riding, 
which calls into play another set of muscles, and leaves those 
which have been over-exerted an opportunity of resting through 
change of motion more completely than they could in absolute 
repose. Sir Aymer de Valence was sheathed in armour, and 
mounted on his charger; two of the archers, a groom of mean 
rank, and a squire, who looked in his day for the honour of. 
knighthood, completed the detachment, which seemed so dis- 
` posed as to secure the minstrel from escape and to protect him 
against violence. ‘Not,’ said the young knight, addressing 
himself to Bertram, ‘ that there is usually danger in travelling 
in this country, any more than in the most quiet districts of 
England ; but some disturbances, as you may have learnt, 
have broken out here within this last year, and have caused 
the garrison of Castle Douglas to maintain a stricter watch. 
But let us move on, for the complexion of the day is congenial 
with the original derivation of the name of the country, and 
the description of the chiefs to whom it belonged—Sholto Dhu 
Glass (see yon dark grey man), and dark grey will our route 
prove this morning, though by good luck it is not long.’ 

The morning was indeed what the original Gaelic words 
implied, a drizzly, dark, moist day ; the mist had settled upon 
the hills, and unrolled itself upon brook, glade, and tarn, and 
the spring breeze was not powerful enough to raise the veil, 
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though, from the wild sounds which were heard occasionally on 
the ridges, and through the glens, it might be supposed to wail 
at a sense of its own inability. The route of the travellers was 
directed by the course which the river had ploughed for itself 
down the valley, the banks of which bore in general that dark 
grey livery which Sir Aymer de Valence had intimated to be 
the prevalent tint of the country. Some ineffectual struggles 
of the sun shot a ray here and there to salute the peaks of the 
hills; yet these were unable to surmount the dulness of a 
March morning, and, at so early an hour, produced a variety of 
shades, rather than a gleam of brightness, upon the eastern 
horizon. The view was monotonous and depressing, and 
apparently the good knight Aymer sought some amusement 
in occasional talk with Bertram, who, as was usual with his 
craft, possessed a fund of knowledge and a power of conversa- 
tion well suited to pass away a dull morning. The minstrel, 
well pleased to pick up such information as he might be able 
concerning the present state of the country, embraced every 
opportunity of sustaining the dialogue. 

‘I would speak with you, sir minstrel,’ said the young 
knight. ‘If thou dost not find the air of this morning too 
harsh for thine organs, heartily do I wish thou wouldst fairly 
tell me what can have induced thee, being, as thou seemest, a 
man of sense, to thrust thyself into a wild country like this, at 
such a time. And you, my masters,’ addressing the archers 
and the rest of the party, ‘methinks it would be as fitting and 
seeming if you reined back your steeds for a horse’s length or 
so, since I apprehend you can travel on your way without the 
pastime of minstrelsy.’ The bowmen took the hint, and fell 
back, but, as was expressed by their grumbling observations, 
by no means pleased that there seemed little chance of their 
overhearing what conversation should pass between the young 
knight and the minstrel, which proceeded as follows :— 

‘I am, then, to understand, good minstrel,’ said the knight, 
‘that you, who have in your time borne arms, and even followed 
St. George’s red-cross banner to the Holy Sepulchre, are so 
little tired of the danger attending our profession, that you 
feel yourself attracted unnecessarily to regions where the sword, 
for ever loose in its scabbard, is ready to start on the slightest 
provocation ?’ 

‘It would be hard,’ replied the minstrel, bluntly, ‘to answer 
such a question in the affirmative ; and yet, when you consider 
how nearly allied is his profession who celebrates deeds of arms 
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with that of the knight who performs them, your honour, I 
think, will hold it advisable that a minstrel desirous of doing 
his devoir should, like a young knight, seek the truth of 
adventures where it is to be found, and rather visit countries 
where the knowledge is preserved of high and noble deeds than 
those lazy and quiet realms in which men live indolently, and 
die ignobly in peace, or by sentence of law. You yourself, sir, 
and those like you, who hold life cheap in respect of glory, 
guide your course through this world on the very same principle 
which brings your poor rhyming servant Bertram from a far 
province of Merry England to this dark country of rugged 
Scotland called Douglas Dale. You long to see adventures 
worthy of notice, and I—under favour for naming us two in the 
same. breath—seek a scanty and precarious, but not a dis- 
honourable, living by preparing for immortality, as well as I 
can, the particulars of such exploits, especially the names of 
those who were the heroes of these actions. Each, therefore, 
labours in his vocation ; nor can the one be justly wondered at 
more than the other, seeing that, if there be any difference in 
the degrees of danger to which both the hero and the poet are 
exposed, the courage, strength, arms, and address of the valiant 
knight render it safer for him to venture into scenes of peril 
than for the poor man of rhyme.’ 

‘You say well,’ answered the warrior; ‘and although it is 
something of novelty to me to hear your craft represented as 
upon a level with my own mode of life, yet shame were it to 
say that the minstrel who toils so much to keep in memory 
the feats of gallant knights should not himself prefer fame to 
existence, and a single achievement of valour to a whole age 
without a name, or to affirm that he follows a mean and 
unworthy profession.’ 

‘Your worship will then acknowledge,’ said the minstrel, 
‘that it is a legitimate object in such as myself, who, simple as 
I am, have taken my regular degrees among the professors of 
the gay science at the capital town of Aigues-Mortes, to struggle 
forward into this Northern district, where I am well assured many 
things have happened which have been adapted to the harp by 
minstrels of great fame in ancient days, and have become the 
subject of lays which lie deposited in the library of Castle 
Douglas, where, unless copied over by some one who under- 
stands the old British characters and language, they must, with 
whatever they may contain, whether of entertainment or edifi- 
cation, be speedily lost to posterity. If these hidden treasures 
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were preserved and recorded by the minstrel art of my poor 
self and others, it might be held well to compensate for the. 
risk of a chance blow of a broadsword, or the sweep of a brown- 
bill, received while I am engaged in collecting them; and I 
were unworthy of the name of a man, much more of an inventor 
or finder,* should I weigh the loss of life, a commodity always 
so uncertain, against the chance of that immortality which will 
survive in my lay after my broken voice and shivered harp shall 
no longer be able either to express tune or accompany tale.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Sir Aymer, ‘having a heart to feel such a 
motive, you have an undoubted right to express it; nor should 
I have been in any degree disposed to question it had I found 
many minstrels prepared, like yourself, to prefer renown 
even to life itself, which most men think of greatly more 
consequence.’ 

‘There are, indeed, noble sir,’ replied Bertram, ‘ minstrels, 
and, with your reverence, even belted knights themselves, who 
do not sufficiently value that renown which is acquired at the 
risk of life. To such ignoble men we must leave their own 
reward: let us abandon to them earth, and the things of earth, 
since they cannot aspire to that glory which is the best reward 
of others.’ 

The minstrel uttered these last words with such enthusiasm 
that the knight drew his bridle and stood fronting Bertram, 
with his countenance kindling at the same theme, on which, 
after a short silence, he expressed himself with a like vivacity. 

‘Well fare thy heart, gay companion! I am happy to see 
there is still so much enthusiasm surviving in the world. Thou 
hast fairly won the minstrel groat; and if I do not pay it in 
conformity to my sense of thy merit, it shall be the fault of 
dame Fortune, who has graced my labours in these Scottish 
wars with the niggard pay of Scottish money. A gold piece or 
two there must be remaining of the ransom of one French 
knight whom chance threw into my hands, and that, my 
friend, shall surely be thine own; and hark thee, I, Aymer de 
Valence, who now speak to thee, am born of the noble house 
of Pembroke; and though now landless, shall, by the grace of 
Our Lady, have in time a fitting establishment, wherein I will 
find room for a minstrel like thee, if thy talents have not by 
that time found thee a better patron.’ 

‘Thank thee, noble knight,’ said the minstrel, ‘as well for 
thy present intentions as I hope I shall for thy future per- 

* See Maker or Trouveur. Note 6. 
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formance ; but I may say with truth that I have not the sordid 
inclination of many of my brethren.’ 

‘He who partakes the true thirst of noble fame,’ said the 
young knight, ‘can have little room in his heart for the love of 
gold. But thou hast not yet told me, friend minstrel, what 
are the motives, in particular, which have attracted thy 
wandering steps to this wild country ?’ 

“Were I to do so,’ replied Bertram, rather desirous to avoid 
the question, as in some respects too nearly bordering on the 
secret purpose of his journey, ‘it might sound like a studied 
panegyric on thine own bold deeds, sir knight, and those of 
your companions-in-arms; and such adulation, minstrel as I 
am, I hate like an empty cup at a companion’s lips. But let 
me say in few words, that Douglas Castle, and the deeds of 
valour which it has witnessed, have sounded wide through 
England; nor is there a gallant knight or trusty minstrel 
whose heart does not throb at the name of the stronghold, 
which in former days the foot of an Englishman never entered, 
except in hospitality. There is a magic in the very names of 
Sir John de Walton and Sir Aymer de Valence, the gallant 
defenders of a place so often won back by its ancient lords, and 
with such circumstances of valour and cruelty that it bears in 
England the name of the Dangerous Castle.’ 

‘Yet I would fain hear,’ answered the knight, ‘your own 
minstrel account of those legends which have induced you, for 
the amusement of future times, to visit a country which, at 
this period, is so distracted and perilous.’ 

‘If you can endure the length of a minstrel tale,’ said 
Bertram, ‘I for one am always amused by the exercise of my 
vocation, and have no objection to tell my story, provided you 
do not prove an impatient listener.’ 

‘Nay, for that matter,’ said the young knight, ‘a fair 
listener thou shalt have of me; and if my reward be not great, 
my attention at least shall be remarkable.’ 

‘And he,’ said the minstrel, ‘must be a poor gleeman who 
does not hold himself better paid with that than with gold or 
silver, were the pieces English rose-nobles. On this condition, 
then, I begin a long story, which may, in one or other of its 
details, find subject for better minstrels than myself, and be 
listened to by such warriors as you hundreds of years hence.’ 


CHAPTER IV 


While many a merry lay and many a song 
Cheer’d the rough road, we wish’d the rough road long ; 
The rough road, then returning in a roun 
Mark’d their impatient steps, for all was fairy ground. 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


‘Ir was about the year of redemption one thousand two hundred 
and eighty-five [1283] years,’ began the minstrel, ‘when King 
Alexander the Third of Scotland lost his daughter Margaret, 
whose only child, of the same name, called the Maiden of Norway, 
as her father was king of that country, became the heiress of 
this kingdom of Scotland, as well as of her father’s crown. An 
unhappy death was this for Alexander, who had no nearer heirs 
left of his own body than this grandchild. She indeed might 
claim his kingdom by birthright, but the difficulty of establish- 
ing such a claim of inheritance must have been anticipated by 
all who bestowed a thought upon the subject. The Scottish 
king, therefore, endeavoured to make up for his loss by replacing 
his late queen, who was an English princess, sister of our 
Edward the First, with Juletta, daughter of the Count de 
Dreux. The solemnities at the nuptial ceremony, which took 
place in the town of Jedburgh, were very great and remark- 
able, and particularly when, amidst the display of a pageant 
which was exhibited on the occasion, a ghastly spectre made 
its appearance in the form of a skeleton, as the King of Terrors 
is said to be represented. Your worship is free to laugh at 
this, if you think it a proper subject for mirth; but men are 
alive who viewed it with their own eyes, and the event showed 
too well of what misfortunes this apparition was the singular 
prognostication.’ 

‘I have heard the story,’ said the knight; ‘but the monk 
who told it me suggested that the figure, though unhappily 
chosen, was perhaps purposely introduced as a part of the 
pageant.’ 
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‘I know not that,’ said the minstrel, drily ; ‘but there is 
no doubt that shortly after this apparition King Alexander 
died, to the great sorrow of his people. The Maid of Norway, 
his heiress, speedily followed her grandfather to the grave, and 
our English king, sir knight, raked up a claim of dependency 
and homage due, he said, by Scotland, which neither the 
lawyers, nobles, priests, nor the very minstrels of Scotland had 
ever before heard of.’ 

‘Now, beshrew me,’ interrupted Sir Aymer de Valence, 
‘this is beyond bargain. I agreed to hear your tale with 
patience, but I did not pledge myself that it should contain 
matter to the reproach of Edward the First, of blessed memory ; 
nor will I permit his name to be mentioned in my hearing 
without the respect due to his high rank and noble qualities.’ 

‘Nay,’ said the minstrel, ‘I am no Highland bagpiper or 
genealogist, to carry respect for my art so far as to quarrel 
with a man of worship who stops me at the beginning of a 
pibroch. I am an Englishman, and wish dearly well to my 
country ; and, above all, I must speak the truth. But I will 
avoid disputable topics. Your age, sir, though none of the 
ripest, authorises me to suppose you may have seen the battle 
of Falkirk, and other onslaughts in which the competition of 
Bruce and Baliol has been fiercely agitated, and you will permit 
me to say that, if the Scottish have not had the right upon 
their side, they have at least defended the wrong with the 
efforts of brave men and true.’ 

‘Of brave men, I grant you,’ said the knight, ‘for I have 
seen no cowards amongst them; but as for truth, they can 
best judge of it who know how often they have sworn faith to 
England, and how repeatedly they have broken their vow.’ 

‘I shall not stir the question,’ said the minstrel, ‘leaving it 
to your worship to determine which has most falsehood, he 
who compels a weaker person to take an unjust oath, or he 
who, compelled by necessity, takes the imposed oath without 
the intention of keeping his word.’ 

‘Nay—nay,’ said De Valence, ‘let us keep our opinions, for 
we are not likely to force each other from the faith we have 
adopted on this subject. But take my advice, and, whilst thou 
travellest under an English pennon, take heed that thou keepest 
off this conversation in the hall and kitchen, where perhaps 
the soldier may be less tolerant than the officer. And now, in 
a word, what is thy legend of this Dangerous Castle ?’ 

‘For that,’ replied Bertram, ‘methinks your worship is 
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most likely to have a better edition than I, who have not been 
in this country for many years; but it is not for me to bandy 
opinions with your knightship. I will even proceed with the 
tale as I have heard it. I need not, I presume, inform your 
worship that the Lords of Douglas, who founded this castle, 
are second to no lineage in Scotland in the antiquity of their 
descent. Nay, they have themselves boasted that their family 
is not to be seen or distinguished, like other great houses, until 
it is found at once in a certain degree of eminence. ‘You 
may see us in. the tree,” they say, “you cannot discover us in 
the twig; you may see us in the stream, you cannot trace us 
to the fountain.” In a word, they deny that historians or 
genealogists can point out the first mean man named Douglas 
who originally elevated the family ; and true it is that, so far 
back as we have known this race, they have always been 
renowned for valour and enterprise, accompanied with the 
power which made that enterprise effectual.’ 

‘Enough,’ said the knight, ‘I have heard of the pride and 
power of that great family, nor does it interest me in the least 
to deny or detract from their bold claims to consideration in 
this respect.’ 

‘Without doubt you must also have heard, noble sir,’ replied 
the minstrel, ‘many things of James, the present heir of the 
house of Douglas?’ 

‘More than enough,’ answered the English knight; ‘he is 
known to have been a stout supporter of that outlawed traitor, 
William Wallace; and again, upon the first raising of the 
banner by this Robert Bruce, who pretends to be King of 
Scotland, this young springald, James Douglas, must needs 
start into rebellion anew. He plunders his uncle, the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, of a considerable sum of money to fill 
the Scottish usurper’s not over-burdened treasury, debauches 
the servants of his relation, takes arms, and, though repeatedly 
chastised in the field, still keeps his vaunt, and threatens mis- 
chief to those who, in the name of his rightful sovereign, 
defend the Castle of Douglas Dale.’ 

‘It is your pleasure to say so, sir knight, replied Bertram ; 
‘yet I am sure, were you a Scot, you would with patience hear 
me tell over what has been said of this young man by those 
who have known him, and whose account of his adventures 
shows how differently the same tale may be told. These men 
talk of the present heir of this ancient family as fully adequate 
to maintain and augment its reputation; ready, indeed, to 
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undergo every peril in the cause of Robert the Bruce, because 
the Bruce is esteemed by him his lawful king; and sworn and 
devoted, with such small strength as he can muster, to revenge 
himself on those Southrons who have, for several years, as he 
thinks, unjustly possessed themselves of his father’s abode.’ 

‘0, replied Sir Aymer de Valence, ‘we have heard much of 
his achievements in this respect, and of his threats against our 
governor and ourselves; yet we think it scarce likely that Sir 
John de Walton will move from Douglas Dale without the 
King’s order, although this James Douglas, a mere chicken, 
take upon himself to crack his voice by crowing like a cock of 
the game.’ 

‘Sir,’ answered Bertram, ‘our acquaintance is but brief, and 
yet I feel it has been so beneficial to me, that I trust there is 
no harm in hoping that James Douglas and you may never 
meet in bodily presence till the state of the two countries shall 
admit of peace being between you.’ 

‘Thou art obliging, friend,’ answered Sir Aymer, ‘and, I 
doubt not, sincere ; and truly thou seemest to have a wholesome 
sense of the respect due to this young knight when men talk 
of him in his native valley of Douglas. For me, I am only 
poor Aymer of Valence, without an acre of land, or much hope 
of acquiring any, unless I cut something huge with my broad- 
sword out of the middle of these hills. Only this, good min- 
strel, if thou livest to tell my story, may I pray thee to use 
thy scrupulous custom of searching out the verity, and whether 
I live or die thou shalt not, I think, discover that thy late 
acquaintance of a spring morning hath added more to the 
laurels of James of Douglas than any man’s death must give 
to him by whose stronger arm, or more lucky chance, it is his 
lot to fall.’ 

‘I nothing fear you, sir knight,’ said the minstrel, ‘for 
yours is that happy brain which, bold in youth as beseems a 
young knight, is in more advanced life the happy source of 
prudent counsel, of which I would not, by an early death, wish 
thy country to be deprived.’ 

‘Thou art so candid, then, as to wish Old England the 
benefit of good advice,’ said Sir Aymer, ‘though thou leanest to 
the side of Scotland in the controversy ?’ 

‘ Assuredly, sir knight, said the minstrel, ‘since, in wishing 
that Scotland and England each knew their own true interest, 
I am bound to wish them both alike well ; and they should, I 
think, desire to live in friendship together. Occupying each 
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their own portion of the same island, and living under the 
same laws, and being at peace with each other, they might, 
without fear, face the enmity of the whole world.’ 

‘If thy faith be so liberal,’ answered the knight, ‘as becomes 
a good man, thou must certainly pray, sir minstrel, for the 
success of England in the war, by which alone these murderous 
hostilities of the Northern nation can end in a solid peace. The 
rebellions of this obstinate country are but the struggles of the 
stag when he is mortally wounded: the animal grows weaker 
and weaker with every struggle, till his resistance is effectually 
tamed by the hand of death.’ 

‘Not so, sir knight,’ said the minstrel; ‘if my creed is well 
taught me, we ought not so to pray. We may, without 
offence, intimate in our prayers the end we wish to obtain ; 
but it is not for us poor mortals to point out to an all-seeing 
Providence the precise manner in which our petitions are to be 
accomplished, or to wish the downfall of a country to end its 
commotions, as the death-stab terminates the agonies of the 
wounded stag. Whether I appeal to my heart or to my under- 
standing, the dictate would be to petition Heaven for what is 
just and equal in the case; and if I should fear for thee, sir 
knight, in an encounter with James of Douglas, it is only be- 
cause he upholds, as I conceive, the better side of the debate, 
and powers more than earthly have presaged to him success.’ 

‘Do you tell me so, sir minstrel,’ said De Valence in a 
threatening tone, ‘knowing me and my office ?’ 

‘Your personal dignity and authority,’ said Bertram, ‘can- 
not change the right into wrong, or avert what Providence has 
decreed to take place. You know, I must presume, that the 
Douglas hath, by various devices, already contrived to make 
himself master of this Castle of Douglas three several times, 
and that Sir John de Walton, the present governor, holds it 
with a garrison trebled in force, and under the assurance that 
if, without surprise, he should keep it from the Scottish power 
for a year and a day, he shall obtain the barony of Douglas, 
with its extensive appendages, in free property for his reward ; 
while, on the other hand, if he shall suffer the fortress during 
this space to be taken, either by guile or by open force, as has 
happened successively to the holders of the Dangerous Castle, 
he will become liable to dishonour as a knight and to attainder 
as a subject; and the chiefs who take share with him and 
serve under him will participate also in his guilt and his 
punishment.’ 
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‘All this I know well, said Sir Aymer; ‘and I only wonder 
that, having become public, the conditions have, nevertheless, 
been told with so much accuracy ; but what has this to do with 
the issue of the combat, if the Douglas and I should chance to 
meet? Iwill not surely be disposed to fight with less animation 
because I wear my fortune upon my sword, or become coward 
because I fight for a portion of the Douglas’s estate, as well as 
for fame and for fatherland? And after all i 

‘Hear me,’ said the minstrel; ‘an ancient gleeman has said 
that in a false quarrel there is no true valour, and the los or 
praise won therein is, when balanced against honest fame, as 
valueless as a wreath formed out of copper compared to a 
chaplet of pure gold; but I bid you not take me for thy 
warrant in this important question. Thou well knowest how 
James of Thirlwall, the last English commander before Sir 
John de Walton, was surprised, and the castle sacked with 
circumstances of great inhumanity.’ 

‘Truly,’ said Sir Aymer, ‘I think that Scotland and England 
both have heard of that onslaught, and of the disgusting pro- 
ceedings of the Scottish chieftain, when he caused transport 
_into the wild forest gold, silver, ammunition, and armour, 
and all things that could be easily removed, and destroyed a 
large quantity of provisions, in a manner equally savage and 
unheard of.’ 

‘Perhaps, sir knight,’ said Bertram, ‘you were yourself an 
eyewitness of that transaction, which has been spoken of far 
and wide, and is called the Douglas Larder ?’ 

‘I saw not the actual accomplishment of the deed,’ said De 
Valence—‘ that is, I witnessed it not a-doing—but I beheld 
enough of the sad relics to make the Douglas Larder never by 
me to be forgotten as a record of horror and abomination. I 
would speak it truly, by the hand of my father and by my 
honour as a knight! and I will leave it to thee to judge 
whether it was a deed calculated to secure the smiles of 
Heaven in favour of the actors. This is my edition of the 
story :— 

‘A large quantity of provisions had during two years or 
thereabouts been collected from different points, and the castle 
of Douglas, newly repaired, and, as was thought, carefully 
guarded, was appointed as the place where the said provisions 
were to be put in store for the service of the King of England, 
or of the Lord Clifford, whichever should first enter the western 
marches with an English army, and stand in need of such a 
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supply. This army was also to relieve our wants—I mean 
those of my uncle the Earl of Pembroke, who for some time 
before had lain with a considerable force in the town called 
Ayr, near the old Caledonian Forest, and where we had hot 
wars with the insurgent Scots. Well, sir, it happened, as in 
similar cases, that Thirlwall, though a bold and active soldier, 
was surprised in the Castle of Douglas, about Hallowmass, by 
this same worthy, young James Douglas. In no very good 
humour was he, as you may suppose; for his father, called 
William the Hardy, or William Long-legs, having refused, on 
any terms, to become Anglicised, was made a lawful prisoner, 
and died as such, closely confined in Berwick, or, as some say, 
in Newcastle. The news of his father’s death had put young 
Douglas into no small rage, and tended, I think, to suggest 
what he did in his resentment. Embarrassed by the quantity 
of provisions which he found in the castle, which, the English 
being superior in the country, he had neither the means to 
remove nor the leisure to stay and consume, the fiend, as I 
think, inspired him with a contrivance to render them unfit for 
human use. You shall judge yourself whether it was likely to 
be suggested by a good or an evil spirit. 

‘According to this device, the gold, silver, and other trans- 
portable commodities being carried to secret places of safety, 
Douglas caused the meat, the malt, and other corn or grain, to 
be brought down into the castle cellar, where he emptied the 
contents of the sacks into one loathsome heap, striking out the 
heads of the barrels and puncheons, so as to let the mingled 
drink run through the heap of meal, grain, and so forth. The 
bullocks provided for slaughter were in like manner knocked 
on the head, and their blood suffered to drain into the mass of 
edible substances; and lastly, the flesh of these oxen was 
buried in the same mass, in which were also included the dead 
bodies of those in the castle, who, receiving no quarter from 
the Douglas, paid dear enough for having kept no better watch. 
This base and unworthy abuse of provisions intended for the 
use of man, together with throwing into the well of the castle 
carcasses of men and horses, and other filth for polluting the 
same, has since that time been called the Dovauas LaRDER.’ 

‘I pretend not, good Sir Aymer,’ said the minstrel, ‘to vindi- 
cate what you justly reprove, nor can I conceive any mode of 
rendering provisions arranged after the form of the Douglas 
Larder proper for the use of any Christian; yet this young 
gentleman might perhaps act under the sting of natural resent- 
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ment, rendering his singular exploit more excusable than it 
may seem at first. Think, if your own noble father had just 
died in a lingering captivity, his inheritance seized upon, and 
occupied as a garrison by a foreign enemy, would not these 
things stir you to a mode of resentment which, in cold blood, 
and judging of it as the action of an enemy, your honour might 
hold in natural and laudable abhorrence? Would you pay 
respect to dead and senseless objects, which no one could blame 
your appropriating to your own use, or even scruple the refusal 
of quarter to prisoners, which is so often practised even in wars 
which are otherwise termed fair and humane?’ 

‘You press me close, minstrel,’ said Aymer de Valence. ‘I 
at least have no great interest to excuse the Douglas in this 
matter, since its consequences were, that I myself, and the rest 
of my uncle’s host, laboured with Clifford and his army to re- 
build this same Dangerous Castle ; and feeling no stomach for 
the cheer that the Douglas had. left us, we suffered hard com- 
mons, though I acknowledge we did not hesitate to adopt for 
our own use such sheep and oxen as the miserable Scots had 
still left around their farm-houses ; and I jest not, sir minstrel, 
when I acknowledge in sad earnest that we martial men ought 
to make our petitions with peculiar penitence to Heaven for 
mercy, when we reflect on the various miseries which the nature 
of our profession compels us to inflict upon each other.’ 

‘It seems to me, answered the minstrel, ‘that those who 
feel the stings of their own conscience should be more lenient 
when they speak of the offences of others; nor do I greatly 
rely on a sort of prophecy which was delivered, as the men of 
this hill district say, to the young Douglas, by a man who in 
the course of nature should have been long since dead, promis- 
ing him a course of success against the English for having 
sacrificed his own castle to prevent their making it a garrison.’ 

‘We have time enough for the story,’ said Sir Aymer, ‘and 
methinks it would suit a knight and a minstrel better than the 
grave converse we have hitherto held, which would have be- 
seemed—so God save me !—the mouths of two travelling friars.’ 

‘So be it,’ said the minstrel: ‘the rote or the viol easily 
changes its time and varies its note.’ 


CHAPTER V 


A tale of sorrow, for your eyes may weep ; 
A tale of horror, for your flesh may tingle ; 
A tale of wonder, for the eyebrows arch, 
And the flesh curdles, if you read it rightly. 
ld Play. 


‘Your honour must be informed, gentle Sir Aymer de Valence, 
that I have heard this story told at a great distance from the 
land in which it happened, by a sworn minstrel, the ancient 
friend and servant of the house of Douglas, one of the best, it 
is said, who ever belonged to that noble family. This minstrel, 
Hugo Hugonet by name, attended his young master when on 
this fierce exploit, as was his wont. 

‘The castle was in total tumult; in one corner the war-men 
‘were busy breaking up and destroying provisions ; in another, 
they were slaying men, horses, and cattle, and these actions 
were accompanied with appropriate sounds. The cattle, par- 
ticularly, had become sensible of their impending fate, and 
with awkward resistance and piteous cries testified that reluct- 
ance with which these poor creatures look instinctively on the 
shambles. The groans and screams of men undergoing, or about 
to undergo, the stroke of death, and the screeches of the poor 
horses which were in mortal agony, formed a fearful chorus. 
Hugonet was desirous to remove himself from such unpleasant 
sights and sounds; but his master, the Douglas, had been a 
man of some reading, and his old servant was anxious to secure 
a book of poetry, to which he had been attached of old. This 
contained the lays of an ancient Scottish bard, who, if an 
- ordinary human creature while he was in this life, cannot now 
perhaps be exactly termed such. 

‘He was, in short, that Thomas, distinguished by the name 
of the Rhymer, and whose intimacy, it is said, became so. great 
with the gifted people called the faéry folk that he could, like 
them, foretell the future deed before it came to pass, and united 
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in his own person the quality of bard and of soothsayer. But 
of late years he had vanished almost entirely from this mortal 
scene; and although the time and manner of his death were 
never publicly known, yet the general belief was, that he was 
not severed from the land of the living, but removed to the 
land of faéry, from whence he sometimes made excursions, and 
concerned himself only about matters which were to come 
hereafter. Hugonet was the more earnest to prevent the loss 
of the works of this ancient bard, as many of his poems and 
predictions were said to be preserved in the castle, and were 
supposed to contain much especially connected with the old 
house of Douglas, as well as other families of ancient descent, 
who had been subjects of this old man’s prophecy ; and accord- 
ingly he determined to save this volume from destruction in 
the general conflagration to which the building was about to 
be consigned by the heir of its ancient proprietors. With this 
view he hurried up into the little old vaulted room called “ the 
Douglas’s study,” in which there might be some dozen old books 
written by the ancient chaplains, in what the minstrels call 
the letter black. He immediately discovered the celebrated 
lay, called Ser Tristrem,* which has been so often altered and 
abridged as to bear little resemblance to the original. Hugonet, 
who well knew the value in which this poem was held by the 
ancient lords of the castle, took the parchment volume from the 
shelves of the library, and laid it upon a small desk adjacent to 
the baron’s chair. Having made such preparation for putting 
it in safety, he fell into a brief reverie, in which the decay 
of light, and the preparations for the Douglas Larder, but 
especially the last sight of objects which had been familiar 
to his eyes, now on the eve of destruction, engaged him at 
that moment. 

‘The bard, therefore, was thinking within himself upon the 
uncommon mixture of the mystical scholar and warrior in his 
old master, when, as he bent his eyes upon the book of the 
ancient Rhymer, he was astonished to observe it slowly removed 
from the desk on which it lay by an invisible hand. The old 
man looked with horror at the spontaneous motion of the book 
for the safety of which he was interested, and had the courage 
to approach a little nearer the table, in order to discover by 
what means it had been withdrawn. 

‘I have said the room was already becoming dark, so as to 
render it difficult to distinguish any person in the chair, though 

* Sve Note 7. 
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it now appeared, on closer examination, that a kind of shadowy 
outline of a human form was seated in it, but neither precise 
enough to convey its exact figure to the mind nor so detailed 
as to intimate distinctly its mode of action. The bard of 
Douglas, therefore, gazed upon the object of his fear, as if he 
had looked upon something not mortal; nevertheless, as he 

more intently, he became more capable of discovering 
the object which offered itself to his eyes, and they grew by 
degrees more keen to penetrate what they witnessed. A tall 
thin form, attired in, or rather shaded with, a long flowing 
dusky robe, having a face and physiognomy so wild and over- 
grown with hair as to be hardly human, were the only marked 
outlines of the phantom ; and, looking more attentively, Hugo- 
net was still sensible of two other forms, the outlines, it seemed, 
of a hart and a‘hind, which appeared half to shelter themselves 
behind the person and under the robe of this supernatural 
figure.’ 

‘A probable tale,’ said the knight, ‘for you, sir minstrel, a 
man of sense as you seem to be, to recite so gravely! From 
what wise authority have you had this tale, which, though it 
might pass well enough amid clanging beakers, must be held 
quite apocryphal in the sober hours of the morning ?’ 

‘By my minstrel word, sir knight,’ answered Bertram, ‘I 
am no propagator of the fable, if it be one; Hugonet, the violer, 
when he had retired into a cloister near the Lake of Pembel- 
mere in Wales, communicated the story to me as I now tell it. 
Therefore, as it was upon the authority of an eyewitness, I 
apologise not for relating it to you, since I could hardly discover 
a more direct source of knowledge.’ 

‘Be it so, sir minstrel,’ said the knight; ‘tell on thy tale, 
and may thy legend escape criticism from others as well as 
from me.’ 

‘Hugonet, sir knight,’ answered Bertram, ‘was a holy man, 
and maintained a fair character during his whole life, notwith- 
standing his trade may be esteemed a light one. The vision 
spoke to him in an antique language, like that formerly used 
in the kingdom of Strathclyde, being a species of Scots or 
Gaelic, which few would have comprehended. 

‘* You are a learned man,” said the apparition, ‘and not 
unacquainted with the dialects used in your country formerly, 
although they are now out of date, and you are obliged to 
translate them into the vulgar Saxon of Deira or Northumber- 
land; but highly must an ancient British bard prize one in this 
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‘remote term of time’ who sets upon the poetry of his native 
country a value which invites him to think of its preservation 
at a moment of such terror as influences the present evening.” 

‘<< Tt is, indeed,” said Hugonet, “a night of terror, that calls 
even the dead from the grave, and makes them the ghastly 
and fearful companions of the living. Who or what art thou, 
in God’s name, who breakest the bounds which divide them, 
and revisitest thus strangely the state thou hast so long bid 
adieu to?” 

‘“T am,” replied the vision, “that celebrated Thomas the 
Rhymer, by some called Thomas of Ercildoun, or Thomas 
the True Speaker. Like other sages, I am permitted at times 
to revisit the scenes of my former life, nor am I incapable of 
removing the shadowy clouds and darkness which overhang 
futurity ; and know, thou afflicted man, that what thou now 
seest in this woful country is not a general emblem of what shall 
therein befall hereafter; but in proportion as the Douglasses 
are now suffering the loss and destruction of their home for 
their loyalty to the rightful heir of the Scottish kingdom, so 
hath Heaven appointed for them a just reward ; and as they 
have not spared to burn and destroy their own house and that 
of their fathers in the Bruce’s cause, so is it the doom of 
Heaven that, as often as the walls of Douglas Castle shall be 
burnt to the ground, they shall be again rebuilt still more 
stately and more magnificent than before.” 

‘A cry was now heard like that of a multitude in the court- 
yard, joining in a fierce shout of exultation ; at the same time 
a broad and ruddy glow seemed to burst from the beams and 
rafters, and sparks flew from them as from the smith’s stithy, 
while the element caught to its fuel, and the conflagration 
broke its way through every aperture. 

“See ye that?” said the vision, casting his eye towards the 
windows, and disappearing. ‘Begone! The fated hour of 
removing this book is not yet come, nor are thine the destined 
hands. But it. will be safe where I have placed it, and the 
time of its removal shall come.” The voice was heard after 
the form had vanished, and the brain of Hugonet almost turned 
round at the wild scene which he beheld; his utmost exertion 
was scarcely sufficient to withdraw him from the terrible spot ; 
and Douglas Castle that night sunk into ashes and smoke, to 
arise, in no great length of time, in a form stronger than ever.’ 
The minstrel stopt, and his hearer, the English knight, remained 
silent for some minutes ere at length he replied. 
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‘It is true, minstrel, answered Sir Aymer, ‘that your tale 
is so far undeniable, that this castle, three times burned down 
by the heir of the house and of the barony, has hitherto been 
as often reared again by Henry Lord Clifford and other generals 
of the English, who endeavoured on every occasion to build it 
up more artificially and more strongly than it had formerly 
existed, since it occupies a position too important to the safety 
of our Scottish border to permit our yielding it up. This I 
myself have partly witnessed. But I cannot think that, be- 
cause the castle has been so destroyed, it is therefore decreed 
so to be repaired in future, considering that such cruelties as 
surely cannot meet the approbation of Heaven have attended 
the feats of the Douglasses. But I see thou art determined to 
keep thine own faith, nor can I blame thee, since the wonderful 
turns of fate which have attended this fortress are sufficient to 
warrant any one to watch for what seem the peculiar indica- 
tions of the will of Heaven; but thou mayst believe, good 
minstrel, that the fault shall not be mine if the young Douglas 
shall have opportunity to exercise his cookery upon a second 
edition of his family larder, or to profit by the predictions of 
Thomas the Rhymer.’ 

‘I do not doubt due circumspection upon your own part and 
Sir John de Walton’s,’ said Bertram ; ‘but there is no crime in 
my saying that Heaven can accomplish its own purposes. I 
look upon Douglas Castle as in some degree a fated place, and 
I long to see what changes time may have made in it during 
the currency of twenty years. Above all, I desire to secure, if 
possible, the volume of this Thomas of Ercildoun, having in it 
such a fund of forgotten minstrelsy, and of prophecies respect- 
ing the future fates of the British kingdom, both northern and 
southern.’ 

The knight made no answer, but rode a little space forward, 
keeping the upper part of the ridge of the water, by which the 
road down the vale seemed to be rather sharply conducted. It 
at length attained the summit of an acclivity of considerable 
length. From this point, and behind a conspicuous rock, which 
appeared to have been pushed aside, as it were, like the scene 
of a theatre, to admit a view of the under part of the valley, 
the travellers beheld the extensive vale, parts of which have 
been already shown in detail, but which, as the river became 
narrower, was now entirely laid bare in its height and depth as 
far as it extended, and displayed in its precincts, at a little 
distance from the course of the stream, the towering and lordly 
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castle to which it gave the name. The mist, which continued 
to encumber the valley with its fleecy clouds, showed imperfectly 
the rude fortifications which served to defend the small town 
of Douglas, which was strong enough to repel a desultory 
attack, but not to withstand what was called in those days a 
formal siege. The most striking feature was its church, an 
ancient Gothic pile raised on an eminence in the centre of the 
town, and even then extremely ruinous. To the left, and lying 
in the distance, might be seen other towers and battlements ; 
and, divided from the town by a piece of artificial water, which 
extended almost around it, arose the Dangerous Castle of 
Douglas. 

Sternly was it fortified, after the fashion of the middle ages, 
with donjon and battlements; displaying, above others, the tall 
tower, which bore the name of Lord Henry’s, or the Clifford’s, 
Tower. 

‘Yonder is the castle,’ said Aymer de Valence, extending his 
arm, with a smile of triumph upon his brow; ‘thou mayst 
judge thyself whether the defences added to it under the 
Clifford are likely to render its next capture a more easy deed 
than the last.’ 

The minstrel barely shook his head, and quoted from the 
Psalmist—‘ Vist Dominus custodiet? Nor did he prosecute the 
discourse, though De Valence answered eagerly, ‘My own 
edition of the text is not very different from thine; but, me- 
thinks, thou art more spiritually-minded than can always be 
predicated of a wandering minstrel.’ 

‘God knows,’ said Bertram, ‘that if I, or such as I, are for- 
getful of the finger of Providence in accomplishing its purposes 
in this lower world, we have heavier blame than that of other 
people, since we are perpetually called upon, in the exercise of 
our fanciful profession, to admire the turns of fate which bring 
good out of evil, and which render those who think only of 
their own passions and purposes the executors of the will of 
Heaven.’ 

‘I do submit to what you say, sir minstrel,’ answered the 
knight, ‘and it would be unlawful to express any doubt of the 
truths which you speak so solemnly, any more than of your 
own belief in them. Let me add, sir, that I think I have 
power enough in this garrison to bid you welcome, and Sir 
John de Walton, I hope, will not refuse access to hall, castle, 
or knight’s bower to a person of your profession, and by whose 
conversation we shall perhaps profit somewhat. I cannot, how- 
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ever, lead you to expect such indulgence for your son, consider- 
ing the present state of his health; but if I procure him the 
privilege to remain at the convent of St. Bride, he will be there 
unmolested and in safety, until you have renewed your ac- 
quaintance with Douglas Dale and its history, and are disposed 
to set forward on your journey.’ 


‘I embrace your honour’s proposal the more willingly,’ 


said the minstrel, ‘that I can recompense the father abbot.’ 

‘A main point with holy men or women,’ replied De Valence, 
‘who, in time of warfare, subsist by affording the visitors of 
their shrine the means of maintenance in their cloisters for a 
passing season.’ 

The party now approached the sentinels on guard at the 
castle, who were closely and thickly stationed, and who re- 
spectfully admitted Sir Aymer de Valence, as next in command 
under Sir John de Walton. Fabian—for so was the young 
squire named who attended on De Valence—mentioned it as 
his master’s pleasure that the minstrel should also be admitted. 

An old archer, however, looked hard at the minstrel as he 
followed Sir Aymer. ‘It is not for us,’ said he, ‘or any of our 
degree, to oppose the pleasure of Sir Aymer de Valence, nephew 
to the Earl of Pembroke, in such a matter; and for us, Master 
Fabian, welcome are you to make the gleeman your companion 
both at bed and board, as well as your visitant, a week or two 
at the Castle of Douglas ; but your worship is well aware of 
the strict order of watch laid upon us, and if Solomon king of 
Israel were to come here as a travelling minstrel, by my faith 
I durst not give him entrance, unless I had positive authority 
from Sir John de Walton.’ 

‘Do you doubt, sirrah,’ said Sir Aymer de Valence, who 
returned on hearing an altercation betwixt Fabian and the 
archer—‘do you doubt that I have good authority to entertain 
a guest, or do you presume to contest it?’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ said the old man, ‘that I should presume 
to place my own desire in opposition to your worship, who has 
so lately and so honourably acquired your spurs; but in this 
matter I must think what will be the wish of Sir John de 
Walton, who is your governor, sir knight, as well as mine; 
and so far I hold it worth while to detain your guest until Sir 
John return from a ride to the outposts of the castle; and this, 
I conceive, being my duty, will be no matter of offence to your 
worship.’ 

‘Methinks,’ said the knight, ‘it is saucy in thee to suppose 
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that my commands can have anything in them improper, or 
contradictory to those of Sir John de Walton; thou mayst 
trust to me at least that thou shalt come to no harm. Keep 
this man in the guard-room ; let him not want good cheer, and 
when Sir John de Walton returns, report him as a person 
admitted by my invitation, and if anything more be wanted to 
make out your excuse, I shall not be reluctant in stating it to 
the governor.’ 

The archer made a signal of obedience with the pike which 
he held in his hand, and resumed the grave and solemn manner 
of a sentinel upon his post. He first, however, ushered in the 
minstrel, and furnished him with food and liquor, speaking at. 
the same time to Fabian, who remained behind. The smart 
young stripling had become very proud of late, in consequence 
of obtaining the name of Sir Aymer’s squire, and advancing a 
step in chivalry, as Sir Aymer himself had, somewhat earlier 
than the usual] period, been advanced from squire to knight. 

‘I tell thee, Fabian,’ said the old archer, whose gravity, 
sagacity, and skill in his vocation, while they gained him the 
confidence of all in the castle, subjected him, as he himself 
said, occasionally to the ridicule of the young coxcombs, and 
at the same time, we may add, rendered him somewhat prag- 
matic and punctilious towards those who stood higher than 
himself in birth and rank—‘I tell thee, Fabian, thou wilt do 
thy master, Sir Aymer, good service if thou wilt give him a 
hint to suffer an old archer, man-at-arms, or such-like, to give 
him a fair and civil answer respecting that which he commands; 
for undoubtedly it is not in the first score of a man’s years 
that he learns the various proper forms of military service ; 
and Sir John de Walton, a most excellent commander no 
doubt, is one earnestly bent on pursuing the strict line of his 
duty, and will be rigorously severe, as well, believe me, with 
thy master as with a lesser person. Nay, he also possesses 
that zeal for his duty which induces him to throw blame, if 
there be the slightest ground for it, upon Aymer de Valence 
himself, although his uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, was Sir 
John de Walton’s steady patron, and laid the beginning of 
his good fortune ; for all which, by training up his nephew in 
the true discipline of the French wars, Sir John has taken the 
best way of showing himself grateful to the old earl.’ 

‘Be it as you will, old Gilbert Greenleaf,’ answered Fabian, 
‘thou knowest I never quarrel with thy sermonising, and 
therefore give me credit for submitting to many a lecture from 
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Sir John de Walton and thyself; but thou drivest this a little 
too far, if thou canst not let a day pass without giving me a 
flogging. Credit me, Sir John de Walton will not thank thee if 
thou term him one too old to remember that he himself had once 
some green sap in his veins. Ay, thus it is, the old man will 
not forget that he has once been young, nor the young that he 
must some day be old; and so the one changes his manners 
into the lingering formality of advanced age, and the other 
remains like a midsummer torrent swoln with rain, every drop 
of water in it noise, froth, and overflow. There is a maxim for 
thee, Gilbert! Heardest thou ever better? Hang it up amidst 
thy axioms of wisdom, and see if it will not pass among them 
like fifteen to the dozen. It will serve to bring thee off, man, 
when the wine-pot—thine only fault, good Gilbert—hath 
brought thee on occasion into something of a scrape.’ 

‘Best keep it for thyself, good sir squire,’ said the old man ; 
‘methinks it is more like to stand thyself one day in good 
stead. Who ever heard of a knight, or of the wood of which a 
knight is made, and that is a squire, being punished corporally 
like a poor old archer or horseboy? ‘ Your worst fault will be 
mended by some of these witty sayings, and your best service 
will scarce be rewarded more thankfully than by giving thee 
the name of Fabian the Fabler, or some such witty title.’ 

Having unloosed his repartee to this extent, old Greenleaf 
resumed a certain acidity of countenance, which may be said 
to characterise those whose preferment hath become frozen 
under the influence of the slowness of its progress, and who 
display a general spleen against such as have obtained the 
advancement for which all are struggling earlier, and, as they 
suppose, with less merit than their own. From time to time 
the eye of the old sentinel stole from the top of his pike, and 
with an air of triumph rested upon the young man Fabian, as 
if to see how deeply the wound had galled him, while at the 
same time he held himself on the alert to perform whatever 
mechanical duty his post might require. Both Fabian and his 
master were at the happy period of life when such discontent 
as that of the grave archer affected them lightly, and, at the 
very worst, was considered as the jest of an old man and a 
good soldier ; the more especially as he was always willing to 
do the duty of his companions, and was much trusted by Sir 
John de Walton, who, though very much younger, had been 
bred up like Greenleaf in the wars of Edward the First, and 
was tenacious in upholding strict discipline, which, since the 
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death of that great monarch, had been considerably neglected 
by the young and warm-blooded valour of England. 

Meantime it occurred to Sir Aymer de Valence that, though, 
in displaying the usual degree of hospitality shown to such a 
man as Bertram, he had merely done what was becoming his 
own rank, as one possessed of the highest honours of chivalry, 
the self-styled minstrel might not in reality be a man of that 
worth which he assumed. There was certainly something in 
his conversation, at least more grave, if not more austere, than 
was common to those of his calling; and when he recollected 
many points of Sir John de Walton’s minuteness, a doubt arose 
in his mind that the governor might not approve of his having 
introduced into the castle a person of Bertram’s character, who 
was capable of making observations from which the garrison 
might afterwards feel much danger and inconvenience. Secretly, 
therefore, he regretted that he had not fairly intimated to the 
wandering minstrel that his reception, or that of any stranger, 
within the Dangerous Castle was not at present permitted by 
the circumstances of the times. In this case, the express line 
of his duty would have been his vindication, and instead, per- 
haps, of discountenance and blame, he would have had praise 
and honour from his superior. 

With these thoughts passing through his mind, some tacit 
apprehension arose of a rebuke on the part of his commanding- 
officer, for this officer, notwithstanding his strictness, Sir Aymer 
loved as well as feared. He went, therefore, towards the guard- 
room of the castle, under the pretence of seeing that the rites 
of hospitality had been duly observed towards his late travelling 
companion. The minstrel arose respectfully, and from the 
manner in which he paid his compliments seemed, if he had 
not expected this call of inquiry, at least to be in no degree 
surprised at it. Sir Aymer, on the other hand, assumed 
an air something more distant than he had yet used towards 
Bertram, and in reverting to his former invitation, he now 
so far qualified it as to say, that the minstrel knew that he 
was only second in command, and that effectual permission 
to enter the castle ought to be sanctioned by Sir John de 
Walton. 

There is a civil way of seeming to believe any apology which 
people are disposed to receive in payment, without alleging 
suspicion of its currency. The minstrel, therefore, tendered 
his thanks for the civility which had so far been shown to him. 
‘It was a mere wish of passing curiosity,’ he said, ‘which, if 
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not granted, could be attended with no consequences either in- 
convenient or disagreeable to him. Thomas of Ercildoun was, 
according to the Welsh triads, one of the three bards of Britain 
who never stained a spear with blood, or was guilty either of 
taking or retaking castles and fortresses, and thus far not a 
person likely, after death, to be suspected of such warlike 
feats. But I can easily conceive why Sir John de Walton 
should have allowed the usual rites of hospitality to fall into 
disuse, and why a man of public character like myself ought 
not to desire food or lodging where it is accounted so dangerous ; 
and it can surprise no one why the governor did not even 
invest his worthy young lieutenant with the power of dispens- 
ing with so strict and unusual a rule.’ 

These words, very coolly spoken, had something of the effect 
of affronting the young knight, as insinuating that he was not 
held sufficiently trustworthy by Sir John de Walton, with 
whom he had lived on terms of affection and familiarity, though 
the governor had attained his thirtieth year and upwards, and 
his lieutenant did not yet write himself one-and-twenty, the 
full age of chivalry having been in his case particularly dis- 
pensed with, owing to a feat of early manhood. Ere he had 
fully composed the angry thoughts which were chafing in his 
mind, the sound of a hunting-bugle was heard at the gate, and 
from the sort of general stir which it spread through the garri- 
son, it was plain that the governor had returned from his ride. 
Every sentinel, seemingly animated by his presence, shouldered 
his pike more uprightly, gave the word of the post more 
sharply, and seemed more fully awake and conscious of his 
duty. Sir John de Walton, having alighted from his horse, 
asked Greenleaf what had passed during his absence; the old 
archer ‘thought it his duty to say that a minstrel, who seemed 
like a Scotchman, or wandering Borderer, had been admitted 
into the castle, while his son, a lad sick of the pestilence so 
much talked of, had been left for a time at the abbey of St. 
Bride.’ This he said on Fabian’s information. The archer 
added, that ‘the father was a man of tale and song, who could 
keep the whole garrison amused, without giving them leave to 
attend to their own business.’ 

‘We want no such devices to pass the time,’ answered the 
governor; ‘and we would have been better satisfied if our 
lieutenant had been pleased to find us other guests, and fitter 
for a direct and frank communication, than one who, by his 
profession, is a detractor of God and a deceiver of man.’ 
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‘Yet,’ said the old soldier, who could hardly listen even to 
his commander without indulging the humour of contradiction, 
‘IT have heard your honour intimate that the trade of a minstrel, 
when it is justly acted up to, is as worthy as even the degree 
of knighthood itself.’ 

‘Such it may have been in former days,’ answered the 
knight ; ‘but in modern minstrelsy the duty of rendering the 
art an incentive to virtue is forgotten, and it is well if the 
poetry which fired our fathers to noble deeds does not now 
push on their children to such as are base and unworthy. 
But I will speak upon this to my friend Aymer, than whom I 
do not know a more excellent or a more high-spirited young 
man.’ 

While discoursing with the archer in this manner, Sir John 
de Walton, of a tall and handsome figure, advanced and stood 
within the ample arch of the guard-room chimney, and was 
listened to in reverential silence by trusty Gilbert, who filled 
up with nods and signs, as an attentive auditor, the pauses in 
the conversation. 

The conduct of another hearer of what passed was not 
equally respectful, but, from his position, he escaped observa- 
tion. This third person was no other than the squire Fabian, who 
was concealed from observation by his position behind the hob, 
or projecting portion of the old-fashioned fireplace, and hid him- 
self yet more carefully when he heard the conversation between 
the governor and the archer turn to the prejudice, as he 
thought, of his master. The squire’s employment at this time 
was the servile task of cleaning Sir Aymer’s arms, which was 
conveniently performed by heating, upon the projection already 
specified, the pieces of steel armour for the usual thin coating 
of varnish. He could not, therefore, if he should be discovered, 
be considered as guilty of anything insolent or disrespectful. 
He was better screened from view, as a thick smoke arose from 
a quantity of oak panelling, carved in many cases with the crest 
and achievements of the Douglas family, which, being the fuel 
nearest at hand, lay smouldering in the chimney, and gathering 
to a blaze. 

The governor, unconscious of this addition to his audience, 
pursued his conversation with Gilbert Greenleaf. ‘I need not 
tell you,’ he said, ‘that I am interested in the speedy termina- 
tion of this siege or blockade with which Douglas continues to 
threaten us; my own honour and affections are engaged in 
keeping this Dangerous Castle safe in England’s behalf, but I 
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am troubled at the admission of this stranger; and young De 
Valence would have acted more strictly in the line of his duty 
if he had refused to this wanderer any communication with this 
garrison without my permission.’ 

‘Pity it is,’ replied old Greenleaf, shaking his head, ‘that 
this good-natured and gallant young knight is somewhat drawn 
aside by the rash advices of his squire, the boy Fabian, who 
has bravery, but as little steadiness in him as a bottle of 
fermented small beer.’ 

‘Now hang thee,’ thought Fabian to himself, ‘for an old relic 
of the wars, stuffed full of conceit and warlike terms, like the 
soldier who, to keep himself from the cold, has lapped himself 
so close in a tattered ensign for a shelter, that his very out- 
side may show nothing but rags and blazonry.’ 

‘I would not think twice of the matter, were the party less 
dear to me,’ said Sir John de Walton. ‘But I would fain be 
of use to this young man, even although I should purchase his 
improvement in military knowledge at the expense of giving 
him a little pain. Experience should, as it were, be burnt in 
upon the mind of a young man, and not merely impressed 
by marking the lines of his chart out for him with chalk ; 
I will remember the hint you, Greenleaf, have given, and 
take an opportunity of severing these two young men; and 
though I most dearly love the one, and am far from wish- 
ing ill to the other, yet at present, as you well hint, the 
blind is leading the blind, and the young knight has for his 
assistant and counsellor too young a squire, and that must be 
amended.’ 

‘Marry, out upon thee, old palmer-worm!’ said the page 
within himself ; ‘ have I found thee in the very fact of maligning 
myself and my master, as it is thy nature to do towards all 
the hopeful young buds of chivalry? If it were not to dirty 
the arms of an élève of chivalry, by measuring them with one 
of thy rank, I might honour thee with a knightly invitation 
to the field, while the scandal which thou hast spoken is still 
foul upon thy tongue; as it is, thou shalt not carry one kind 
of language publicly in the castle, and another before the 
governor, upon the footing of having served with him under 
the banner of Long-shanks. I will carry to my master this tale 
of thine evil intentions ; and when we have concerted together, 
it shall appear whether the youthful spirits of the garrison or 
the grey beards are most likely to be the hope and protection 
of this same Castle of Douglas.’ 
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It is enough to say that Fabian pursued his purpose, in 
carrying to his master, and in no very good humour, the report 
of what had passed between Sir John de Walton and the old 
soldier. He succeeded in representing the whole as a formal 
offence intended to Sir Aymer de Valence; while all that the 
governor did to remove the suspicions entertained by the 
young knight could not in any respect bring him to take a 
kindly view of the feelings of his commander towards him. 
He retained the impression which he had formed from Fabian’s 
recital of what he had heard, and did not think he was doing 
Sir John de Walton any injustice in supposing him desirous 
to engross the greatest share of the fame acquired in the 
defence of the castle, and thrusting back his companions, who 
might reasonably pretend to a fair portion of it. 

The mother of mischief, says a Scottish proverb, is no bigger 
than a midge’s wing.* In this matter of quarrel neither the 
young man nor the older knight had afforded each other any 
just cause of offence. De Walton was a strict observer of mili- 
tary discipline, in which he had been educated from his ex- 
treme youth, and by which he was almost as completely ruled 
as by his natural disposition ; and his present situation added 
force to his original education. 

Common report had even exaggerated the military skill, the 
love of adventure, and the great variety of enterprise ascribed 
to James, the young Lord of Douglas. He had, in the eyes of 
this Southern garrison, the faculties of a fiend, rather than 
those of a mere mortal; for if the English soldiers cursed the 
tedium of the perpetual watch and ward upon the Dangerous 
Castle, which admitted of no relaxation from the severity of 
extreme duty, they agreed that a tall form was sure to appear 
to them with a battle-axe in his hand, and, entering into con- 
versation in the most insinuating manner, never failed, with an 
ingenuity and eloquence equal to that of a fallen spirit, to 
recommend to the discontented sentinel some mode in which, 
by giving his assistance to betray the English, he might set 
himself at liberty. The variety of these devices, and the fre- 
quency of their recurrence, kept Sir John de Walton’s anxiety 
so perpetually upon the stretch, that he at no time thought 
himself exactly out of the Black Douglas’s reach any more than 
the good Christian supposes himself out of reach of the wiles of 
the Devil; while every new temptation, instead of confirming 
his hope, seems to announce that the immediate retreat of the 

* ie, Gnat's wing. 
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Evil One will be followed by some new attack yet more cun- 
ningly devised. Under this general state of anxiety and appre- 
hension, the temper of the governor changed somewhat for the 
worse, and they who loved him best regretted most that he 
became addicted to complain of the want of diligence on the part 
of those who, neither invested with responsibility like his nor 
animated by the hope of such splendid rewards, did not enter- 
tain the same degree of watchful and incessant suspicion as 
himself. The soldiers muttered that the vigilance of their 
governor was marked with severity; the officers and men of 
rank, of whom there were several, as the castle was a renowned 
school of arms, and there was a certain merit attained even 
by serving within its walls, complained, at the same time, 
that Sir John de Walton no longer made parties for hunt- 
ing, for hawking, or for any purpose which might soften 
the rigours of warfare, and suffered nothing to go forward 
but the precise discipline of the castle. On the other hand, 
it may be usually granted that the castle is well kept 
where the governor is a disciplinarian ; and where feuds and 
personal quarrels are found in the garrison, the young men 
are usually more in fault than those whose greater experience 
has convinced them of the necessity of using the strictest 
precautions. 

A generous mind—and such was Sir John de Walton’s—is 
often in this way changed and corrupted by the habit of over- 
vigilance, and pushed beyond its natural limits of candour. 
Neither was Sir Aymer de Valence free from a similar change: 
suspicion, though from a different cause, seemed also to threaten 
to bias his open and noble disposition, in those qualities which 
had hitherto been proper to him. It was in vain that Sir John 
de Walton studiously sought opportunities to give his younger 
friend indulgences, which at times were as far extended as the 
duty of the garrison permitted. The blow was struck: the 
alarm had been given to a proud and fiery temper on both 
sides; and while De Valence entertained an opinion that he 
was unjustly suspected by a friend who was in several respects 
bound to him, De Walton, on the other hand, was led to con- 
ceive that a young man of whom he took a charge as affec- 
tionate as if he had been a son of his own, and who owed to 
his lessons what he knew of warfare, and what success he had 
obtained in life, had taken offence at trifles, and considered 
himself ill treated on very inadequate grounds. The seeds of 
disagreement thus sown between them failed not, like the 
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tares sown by the Enemy among the wheat, to pass from one 
class of the garrison to another; the soldiers, though without 
any better reason than merely to pass the time, took different 
sides between their governor and his young lieutenant; and so 
the ball of contention, being once thrown up between them, 
never lacked some arm or other to keep it in motion. 


ee 


CHAPTER VI 


Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above, 

And life is thorny, and youth is vain, 
And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 


Each spoke words of high disdain, 
And insult to his heart's dear brother, 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining ; 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder. 
A dreary sea now flows between, i 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been. 
COLERIDGE, Christabel. 


In prosecution of the intention which, when his blood was cool, 
seemed to him wisest, Sir John de Walton resolved that he 
would go to the verge of indulgence with his lieutenant and 
his young officers, furnish them with every species of amuse- 
ment which the place rendered possible, and make them 
ashamed of their discontent by overloading them with courtesy. 
The first time, therefore, that he saw Aymer de Valence after 
his return to the castle, he addressed him in high spirits, 
whether real or assumed. 

‘What thinkest thou, my young friend,’ said De Walton, 
‘if we try some of the woodland sports proper, they say, to this 
country? ‘There are still in our neighbourhood some herds of 
the Caledonian breed of wild cattle,* which are nowhere to be 
found except among the moorlands, the black and rugged 
frontier of what was anciently called the kingdom of Strath- 
clyde. There are some hunters, too, who have been accustomed 
to the sport, and who vouch that these animals are by far the 

* See Note 8. 
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most bold and fierce subjects of chase in the island of 
Britain.’ 

‘You will do as you please,’ replied Sir Aymer, coldly; ‘but 
it is not I, Sir John, who would recommend, for the sake of a 
hunting-match, that you should involve the whole garrison in 
danger ; you know best the responsibilities incurred by your 
office here, and no doubt must have heedfully attended to them 
before making a proposal of such a nature.’ 

‘I do indeed know my own duty,’ replied De Walton, 
offended in turn, ‘and might be allowed to think of yours also, 
without assuming more than my own share of responsibility ; 
but it seems to me as if the commander of this Dangerous 
Castle, among other inabilities, were, as old people in this 
country say, subjected to a spell, and one which renders it 
impossible for him to guide his conduct so as to afford pleasure 
to those whom he is most desirous to oblige. Not a great 
many weeks since, whose eyes would have sparkled like those 
of Sir Aymer de Valence at the proposal of a general hunting- 
match after a new object of game ; and now what is his bearing 
when such sport is proposed—merely, I think, to disappoint my 
purpose of obliging him? A cold acquiescence drops half-frozen 
from his lips, and he proposes to go to rouse the wild cattle 
with an air of gravity, as if he were undertaking a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of a martyr.’ 

‘Not so, Sir John,’ answered the young knight. ‘In our 
present situation we stand conjoined in more charges than one, 
and although the greater and controlling trust is no doubt laid 
upon you as the elder and abler knight, yet still I feel that I 
myself have my own share of a serious responsibility. I trust, 
therefore, you will indulgently hear my opinion, and bear with 
it, even though it should appear to have relation to that part 
of our common charge which is more especially entrusted to 
your keeping. The dignity of knighthood which I have the 
honour to share with you, the accolade laid on my shoulder 
by the royal Plantagenet, entitles me, methinks, to so much 
grace.’ 

‘I cry you mercy,’ said the elder cavalier; ‘I forgot how 
important a person I had before me, dubbed by King Edward 
himself, who was moved no doubt by special reasons to confer 
such an early honour; and I certainly feel that I overstep my 
duty when I propose anything that savours like idle sport to a 
person of such grave pretensions.’ 

‘Sir John de Walton,’ retorted De Valence, ‘we have had 
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something too much of this—let it stop here. All that I mean 
to say is that, in this wardship of Douglas Castle, it will not 
be by my consent if any amusement which distinctly infers a 
relaxation of discipline be unnecessarily engaged in, and especi- 
ally such as compels us to summon to our assistance a number 
of the Scots, whose evil disposition towards us we well know ; 
nor will I, though my years have rendered me liable to such 
suspicion, suffer anything of this kind to be imputed to me; 
and if unfortunately—though I am sure I know not why—we 
are in future to lay aside those bonds of familiar friendship 
which formerly linked us to each other, yet I see no reason 
why we should not bear ourselves in our necessary com- 
munications like knights and gentlemen, and put the best 
construction on each other’s motives, since there can be no 
reason for imputing the worst to anything that comes from 
either of us.’ 

‘You may be right, Sir Aymer de Valence,’ said the 
governor, bending stiffly ; ‘and since you say we are no longer 
bound to each other as friends, you may be certain, neverthe- 
less, that I will never permit a hostile feeling of which you are 
the object to occupy my bosom. You have been long, and I 
hope not uselessly, my pupil in the duties of chivalry. You 
are the near relation of the Earl of Pembroke, my kind and 
constant patron, and if these circumstances are well weighed, 
they form a connexion which it would ‘be difficult, at least for 
me, to break through. If you feel yourself, as you seem to 
intimate, less strictly tied by former obligations, you must 
take your own choice in fixing our relations towards each 
other.’ 

‘I can only say,’ replied De Valence, ‘that my conduct will 
naturally be regulated by your own; and you, Sir John, cannot 
hope more devoutly than I do that our military duties may 
be fairly discharged without interfering with our friendly 
intercourse.’ 

The knights here parted, after a conference which once or 
twice had very nearly terminated in a full and cordial explana- 
tion; but still there was wanting one kind heartfelt word from 
either to break, as it were, the ice which was fast freezing upon 
their intercourse, and neither chose to be the first in making 
the necessary advances with sufficient cordiality, though each 
would have gladly done so had the other appeared desirous of 
meeting it with the same ardour ; but their pride was too high, 
and prevented either from saying what might at once have put 
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them upon an open and manly footing. They parted, there- 
fore, without again returning to the subject of the proposed 
diversion ; until it was afterwards resumed in a formal note, 
praying Sir Aymer de Valence to accompany the commandant 
of Douglas Castle upon a solemn hunting-match, which had for 
its object the wild cattle of the neighbouring dale. 

The time of meeting was appointed at six in the morning, 
beyond the gate of the outer barricade; and the chase was 
declared to be ended in the afternoon, when the recheat should 
be blown beneath the great oak, known by the name of Sholto’s 
Club, which stood a remarkable object where Douglas Dale 
was bounded by several scattered trees, the outskirts of the 
forest and hill country. The usual warning was sent out to 
the common people, or vassals of the district, which they, not- 
withstanding their feeling of antipathy, received in general 
with delight, upon the great epicurean principle of carpe dem 
—that is,to say, in whatever circumstances it happens to pre- 
sent itself, be sure you lose no recreation which life affords. A 
hunting-match has still its attractions, even though an English 
knight take his pleasure in the woods of the Douglas. 

It was no doubt afflicting to these faithful vassals to acknow- 
ledge another lord than the redoubted Douglas, and to wait by 
wood and river at the command of English officers, and in the 
company of their archers, whom they accounted their natural 
enemies. Still it was the only species of amusement which 
had been permitted them for a long time, and they were not 
disposed to omit the rare opportunity of joining in it. The 
chase of the wolf, the wild boar, or even the timid stag, required 
silvan arms; the wild cattle still more demanded this equip- 
ment of war-bows and shafts, boar-spears and sharp swords, 
and other tools of the chase similar to those used in actual 
war. Considering this, the Scottish inhabitants were seldom 
allowed to join in the chase, except under regulations as to 
number and arms, and especially in preserving a balance of 
force on the side of the English soldiers, which was very offen- 
sive to them. The greater part of the garrison was upon such 
occasions kept on foot, and several detachments, formed accord- 
ing to the governor’s direction, were stationed in different posi- 
tions, in case any quarrel should suddenly break out. 


CHAPTER VII 


The drivers thorough the wood went, 
For to raise the deer ; 

Bowmen bickered upon the bent, 
With their broad arrows clear. 


The wylde thorough the woods went, 
On every side shear ; 
Grehounds thorough the groves glent, 
For to kill thir deer. 
Ballad of Chevy Chase, Old Edit. 


THE appointed morning came in cold and raw, after the manner 
of the Scottish March weather. Dogs yelped, yawned, and 
shivered, and the huntsmen, though hardy and cheerful in 
expectation of the day’s sport, twitched their mauds, or Low- 
land plaids, close to their throats, and looked with some dismay 
at the mists which floated about the horizon, now threatening 
to sink down on the peaks and ridges of prominent mountains, 
and now to shift their position under the influence of some of 
the uncertain gales which -rose and fell alternately as they 
swept along the valley. 

Nevertheless, the appearance of the whole formed, as is usual 
in almost all departments of the chase, a gay and a jovial 
spectacle. A brief truce seemed to have taken place between 
the nations, and the Scottish people appeared for the time 
rather as exhibiting the sports of their mountains in a friendly 
manner to the accomplished knights and bonny archers of Old 
England than as performing a feudal service, neither easy nor 
dignified in itself, at the instigation of usurping neighbours. 
The figures of the cavaliers, now half seen, now exhibited fully, 
and at the height of strenuous exertion, according to the 
character of the dangerous and broken ground, particularly 
attracted the attention of the pedestrians, who, leading the 
dogs or beating the thickets, dislodged such objects of chase as 
they found in the dingles, and kept their eyes fixed upon their 
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companions, rendered more remarkable from being mounted, 
and the speed at which they urged their horses; the disregard 
of all accidents being as perfect as Melton Mowbray itself, 
or any other noted field of hunters of the present day, can 
exhibit. 

The principles on which modern and ancient hunting were 
conducted are, however, as different as possible. A fox, or 
even a hare, is in our own day considered as a sufficient apology 
for a day’s exercise to forty or fifty dogs, and nearly as many 
men and horses; but the ancient chase, even though not ter- 
minating, as it often did, in battle, carried with it objects more 
important, and an interest immeasurably more stirring. If, in- 
deed, one species of exercise can be pointed out as more univers- 
ally exhilarating and engrossing than others, it is certainly that 
of the chase. The poor overlaboured drudge, who has served 
out his day of life, and wearied all his energies, in the service of 
his fellow-mortals, he who has been for many years the slave of 
agriculture, or, still worse, of manufactures, engaged in raising 
a single peck of corn from year to year, or in the monotonous 
labours of the desk, can hardly remain dead to the general 
happiness when the chase sweeps past him with hound and 
horn, and for a moment feels all the exultation of the proudest 
cavalier who partakes the amusement. Let any one who has 
witnessed the sight recall to his imagination the vigour and 
lively interest which he has seen inspired into a village, includ- 
ing the oldest and feeblest of its inhabitants. In the words of 
Wordsworth, it is, on such occasions— 


Up, Timothy, up with your staff and away, 

Not a soul will remain in the village to-day ; 

The hare has just started from Hamilton’s grounds, 
And Skiddaw is glad with the cry of the hounds. 


But compare these inspiring sounds to the burst of a whole 
feudal population enjoying the sport, whose lives, instead of 
being spent in the monotonous toil of modern avocations, have 
been agitated by the hazards of war and of the chase, its near 
resemblance, and you must necessarily suppose that the excita- 
tion is extended like a fire which catches to dry heath. To 
use the common expression, borrowed from another amusement, 
all is fish that comes in the net on such occasions. An ancient 
hunting-match, the nature of the carnage excepted, was almost 
equal to a modern battle, when the strife took place on the 
surface of a varied and unequal country. A whole district 
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poured forth its inhabitants, who formed a ring of great extent, 
called technically a tinchel, and, advancing and narrowing 
their circle by degrees, drove before them the alarmed animals 
of every kind, all and each of which, as they burst from the 
thicket or the moorland, were objects of the bow, the javelin, 
or whatever missile weapons the hunters possessed ; while others 
were run down and worried by large greyhounds, or more fre- 
quently brought to bay, when the more important persons 
present claimed for themselves the pleasure of putting them to 
death with their chivalrous hands, incurring individually such 
danger as is inferred from a mortal contest even with the timid 
buck, when he is brought to the death-struggle, and has no 
choice but yielding his life or putting himself upon the defen- 
sive, by the aid of his splendid antlers, and with all the courage 
of despair. 

The quantity of game found in Douglas Dale on this occa- 
sion was very considerable, for, as already noticed, it was a 
long time since a hunting upon a great scale had been 
attempted under the Douglasses themselves, whose misfortunes 
had commenced, several years before, with those of their 
country. The English garrison, too, had not sooner judged 
themselves strong or numerous enough to exercise these valued 
feudal privileges. In the meantime the game increased con- 
siderably. The deer, the wild cattle, and the wild boars lay 
near the foot of the mountains, and made frequent irruptions 
into the lower part of the valley, which in Douglas Dale bears 
no small resemblance to an oasis, surrounded by tangled woods 
and broken moors, occasionally rocky, and showing large tracts 
of that bleak dominion to which wild creatures gladly escape 
when pressed by the neighbourhood of man. 

As the hunters traversed the spots which separated the field 
from the wood, there was always a stimulating uncertainty 
what sort of game was to be found, and the marksman, with 
his bow ready bent, or his javelin poised, and his good and 
well-bitted horse thrown upon its haunches, ready for a sudden 
start, observed watchfully what should rush from the covert, 
so that, were it deer, boar, wolf, wild cattle, or any other species 
of game, he might be in readiness. 

The wolf, which, on account of its ravages, was the most 
obnoxious of the beasts of prey, did not, however, supply the 
degree of diversion which his name promised: he usually fled 
far—in some instances many miles—before he took courage to 
turn to bay, and though formidable at such moments, destroying 
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both dogs and men by his terrible bite, yet at other times was 
rather despised for his cowardice. The boar, on the other hand, 
was a much more irascible and courageous animal. 

The wild cattle, the most formidable of all the tenants of 
the ancient Caledonian forest, were, however, to the English 
cavaliers by far the most interesting objects of pursuit. Alto- 
gether, the ringing of bugles, the clattering of horses’ hoofs, 
the lowing and bellowing of the enraged mountain cattle, 
the sobs of deer mangled by throttling dogs, the wild shouts 
of exultation of the men, made a chorus which extended far 
through the scene in which it arose, and seemed to threaten 
the inhabitants of the valley even in its inmost recesses. 

During the course of the hunting, when a stag or a boar 
was expected, one of the wild cattle often came rushing forward, 
bearing down the young trees, crashing the branches in its 
progress, and in general dispersing whatever opposition was 
presented to it by the hunters. Sir John de Walton was the 
only one of the chivalry of the party who individually succeeded 
in mastering one of these powerful animals. Like a Spanish 
tauridor, he bore down and killed with his lance a ferocipus 
bull; two well-grown calves and three kine were also slain, 
being unable to carry off the quantity of arrows, javelins, and 
other missiles directed against them by the archers and drivers; 
but many others, in spite of every endeavour to intercept 
them, escaped to their gloomy haunts in the remote skirts of 
the mountain called Cairntable, with their hides well-feathered 
with those marks of human enmity. 

A large portion of the morning was spent in this way, until 
a particular blast from the master of the hunt announced 
that he had not forgot the discreet custom of the repast, 
which, on such occasions, was provided for upon a scale pro- 
portioned to the multitude who had been convened to attend 
the sport. 

The blast peculiar to the time assembled the whole party 
in an open space in a wood, where their numbers had room and 
accommodation to sit down upon the green turf, the slain game 
affording a plentiful supply for roasting or broiling, an employ- 
ment in which the lower class were all immediately engaged ; 
while puncheons and pipes, placed in readiness, and scientifically 
opened, supplied Gascoigne wine and mighty ale at the pleasure 
of those who chose to appeal to them. 

The knights, whose rank did not admit of interference, were 
seated by themselves, and ministered to by their squires and 
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pages, to whom such menial services were not accounted dis- 
graceful, but, on the contrary, a proper step of their education. 
The number of those distinguished persons seated upon the 
present occasion at the table of dais, as it was called, in virtue of 
a canopy of green boughs with which it was overshadowed, 
comprehended Sir John de Walton, Sir Aymer de Valence, and 
some reverend brethren dedicated to the service of St. Bride, 
who, though Scottish ecclesiastics, were treated with becoming 
respect by the English soldiers. One or two Scottish retainers 
or vavasours, maintaining, perhaps in prudence, a suitable 
deference to the English knights, sat at the bottom of the 
table, and as many English archers, peculiarly respected by 
their superiors, were invited, according to the modern phrase, 
to the honours of the sitting. 

Sir John de Walton sat at the head of the table; his eye, 
_ though it seemed to have no certain object, yet never for a 
moment remained stationary, but glanced from one counte- 
nance to another of the ring formed by his guests, for such they 
all were, no doubt, though he himself could hardly have told 
upon what principle he had issued the invitations; and even 
apparently was at a loss to think what, in one or two cases, had 
procured him the honour of their presence. 

One person in particular caught De Walton’s eye, as having 
the air of a redoubted man-at-arms, although it seemed as if 
fortune had not of late smiled upon his enterprises. He was a 
tall raw-boned man, of an extremely rugged countenance, and 


his skin, which showed itself through many a loophole in his . 


dress, exhibited a complexion which must have endured all the 
varieties of an outlawed life; and akin to one who had, accord- 
ing to the customary phrase, ‘ta’en the bent with Robin Bruce’ 
—in other words, occupied the moors with him as an insurgent. 
Some such idea certainly crossed De Walton’s mind. Yet the 
apparent coolness and absence of alarm with which the 
stranger sat at the board of an English officer, at the same time 
being wholly in his power, had much in it which was irreconcil- 
able with any such suggestion. De Walton, and several of 
those about him, had in the course of the day observed that 
this tattered cavalier, the most remarkable parts of whose garb 
and equipments consisted of an old coat-of-mail and a rusted 
yet massive partizan about eight feet long, was possessed of 
superior skill in the art of hunting to any individual of their 
numerous party. The governor having looked at this suspicious 
figure until he had rendered the stranger aware of the special 
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interest which he attracted, at length filled a goblet of choice 
wine, and requested him, as one of the best pupils of Sir 
Tristrem who had attended upon the day’s chase, to pledge 
him in a vintage superior to that supplied to the general 
company. 

‘I suppose, however, sir,’ said De Walton, ‘you will have no 
objections to put off my challenge of a brimmer until you can 
answer my pledge in Gascoigne wine, which grew in the King’s 
own demesne, was pressed for his own lip, and is therefore 
fittest to be emptied to his Majesty’s health and prosperity.’ 

‘One half of the island of Britain,’ said the woodsman, with 
great composure, ‘will be of your honour’s opinion ; but, as I 
belong to the other half, even the choicest liquor in Gascony 
cannot render that health acceptable to me.’ 

A murmur of disapprobation ran through the warriors 
present ; the priests hung their heads, looked deadly grave, and 
muttered their paternosters. 

‘You see, stranger,’ said De Walton, sternly, ‘that your 
speech discomposes the company.’ 

‘It may be so,’ replied the man, in the same blunt tone; 
‘and it may happen that there is no harm in the speech 
notwithstanding.’ 

‘Do you consider that it is made in my presence?’ answered 
De Walton. 

‘Yes, sir governor.’ 

‘And have you thought what must be the necessary infer- 
ence?’ continued De Walton. 

‘I may form a round guess,’ answered the stranger, ‘ what 
I might have to fear, if your safe-conduct and word of honour, 
when inviting me to this hunting, were less trustworthy than 
I know full well it really is. But I am your guest; your meat 
is even now passing my throat; your cup, filled with right 
good wine, I have just now quaffed off; and I would not fear 
the rankest paynim infidel, if we stood in such relation to- 
gether, much less an English knight. I tell you besides, sir 
knight, you undervalue the wine we have quaffed. The high 
flavour and contents of your cup, grow where it will, give me 
spirit to tell you one or two circumstances, which cold cautious 
sobriety would, in a moment like this, have left unsaid. “You 
wish, I doubt not, to know whol am? My Christian name is 
Michael ; my surname is that of Turnbull—a redoubted clan, 
to whose honours, even in the field of hunting or of battle, I 
have added something. My abode is beneath the mountain of 
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Ruberslaw, by the fair streams of Teviot. You are surprised 
that I know how to hunt the wild cattle—I, who have made 
them my sport from infancy in the lonely forests of Jed and 
Southdean, and have killed more of them than you or any 
Englishman in your host ever saw, even if you include the 
doughty deeds of this day.’ 

The bold Borderer made this declaration with the same pro- 
voking degree of coolness which predominated in his whole 
demeanour, and was indeed his principal attribute. His 
effrontery did not fail to produce its effect upon Sir John de 
Walton, who instantly called out—‘ To arms—to arms! Secure 
the spy and traitor. Ho! pages and yeomen—William, An- 
thony, Bend-the-Bow, and Greenleaf—seize the traitor, and 
bind him with your bowstrings and dog-leashes—bind him, I 
say, until the blood start from beneath his nails.’ 

‘Here is a goodly summons!’ said Turnbull, with a sort of 
horse-laugh. ‘Were I as sure of being answered by twenty 
men I could name, there would be small doubt of the upshot 
of this day.’ 

The archers thickened around the hunter, yet laid no hold 
on him, none of them being willing to be the first who broke 
the peace proper to the occasion. 

‘Tell me,’ said De Walton, ‘thou traitor, for what waitest 
thou here?’ 

‘Simply and solely,’ said the Jed forester, ‘that I may 
deliver up to the Douglas the castle of his ancestors, and that 
I may ensure thee, sir Englishman, the payment of thy deserts, 
by cutting that very throat which thou makest such a bawling 
use of.’ 

At the same time, perceiving that the yeomen were crowding 
behind him to carry their lord’s commands into execution so 
soon as they should be reiterated, the huntsman turned himself 
short round upon those who appeared about to surprise him, 
and having, by the suddenness of the action, induced them to 
step back a pace, he proceeded—‘ Yes, John de Walton, my 
purpose was ere now to have put thee to death, as one whom I 
find in possession of that castle and territory which belong to 
my master, a knight much more worthy than thyself; but I 
know not why I have paused—thou hast given me food when 
I have hungered for twenty-four hours I have not therefore 
had the heart to pay thee at advantage as thou hast deserved. 
Begone from this place and country, and take the fair warning 
of afoe: thou hast constituted thyself the mortal enemy of this 
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people, and there are those among them who have seldom been 
injured or defied with impunity. Take no care in searching 
after me—it will be in vain—until I meet thee at a time which 
will come at my pleasure, not thine. Push not your inquisition 
into cruelty, to discover by what means I have deceived you, 
for it is impossible for you to learn; and with this friendly 
advice, look at me and take your leave, for, although we shall 
one day meet, it may be long ere I see you again.’ 

De Walton remained silent, hoping that his prisoner (for he 
saw no chance of his escaping) might, in his communicative 
humour, drop some more information, and was not desirous to 
precipitate a fray with which the scene was likely to conclude, 
unconscious at the same time of the advantage which he 
thereby gave the daring hunter. 

As Turnbull concluded his sentence, he made a sudden 
spring backwards, which carried him out of the circle formed 
around him, and, before they were aware of his intentions, at 
once disappeared among the underwood. 

‘Seize him—seize him!’ repeated De Walton; ‘let us have 
him at least at our discretion, unless the earth has actually 
swallowed him.’ 

This indeed appeared not unlikely, for near the place where 
Turnbull had made the spring there yawned a steep ravine, 
into which he plunged, and descended by the assistance of 
branches, bushes, and copsewood until he reached the bottom, 
where he found some road to the outskirts of the forest, 
through which he made his escape, leaving the most expert 
woodsmen among the pursuers totally at fault, and unable to 
trace his footsteps. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THs interlude carried some confusion into the proceedings of 
the hunt, thus suddenly surprised by the apparition of Michael 
Turnbull, an armed and avowed follower of the house of Douglas, 
a sight so little to be expected in the territory where his master 
was held a rebel and a bandit, and where he himself must have 
been well known to most of the peasantry present. The cir- 
cumstance made an obvious impression on the English chivalry. 
Sir John de Walton looked grave and thoughtful, ordered the 
hunters to be assembled on the spot, and directed his soldiers 
to commence a strict search among the persons who had at- 
tended the chase, so as to discover whether Turnbull had any 
companions among them ; but it was too late to make that 
inquiry in the strict fashion which De Walton directed. 

The Scottish attendants on the chase, when they beheld 
that the hunting, under pretence of which they were called 
together, was interrupted for the purpose of laying hands 
upon their persons, and subjecting them to examination, took 
care to suit their answers to the questions put to them—in a 
word, they kept their own secret, if they had any. Many of 
them, conscious of being the weaker party, became afraid of 
foul play, slipt away from the places to which they had been 
appointed, and left the hunting-match like men who conceived 
they had been invited with no friendly intent. Sir John de 
Walton became aware of the decreasing numbers of the Scottish, 
their gradual disappearance awakening in the English knight 
that degree of suspicion which had of late become his peculiar 
characteristic. 

‘Take, I pray thee,’ said he to Sir Aymer de Valence, ‘as 
many men-at-arms as thou canst get together in five minutes’ 
space, and at least a hundred of the mounted archers, and ride 
as fast as thou canst, without permitting them to straggle from 
thy standard, to reinforce the garrison of Douglas; for I have 
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my own thoughts what may have been attempted on the castle, 
when we observe with our own eyes such a nest of traitors here 
assembled.’ 

‘With reverence, Sir John,’ replied Aymer, ‘you shoot in 
this matter rather beyond the mark. That the Scottish 

ts have bad thoughts against us, I will be the last to 
deny ; but, long debarred from any silvan sport, you cannot 
wonder at their crowding to any diversion by wood or river, 
and still less at their being easily alarmed as to the certainty 
of the safe footing on which they stand with us. The least 
rough usage is likely to strike them with fear and with the 
desire of escape, and so——’ 

‘And so,’ said Sir John de Walton, who had listened with a 
degree of impatience scarce consistent with the grave and 
formal politeness which one knight was accustomed to bestow 
upon another—‘ and so I would rather see Sir Aymer de Valence 
busy his horse’s heels to execute my orders than give his tongue 
the trouble of impugning them.’ 

At this sharp reprimand, all present looked at each other 
with indications of marked displeasure. Sir Aymer was highly 
offended, but saw it was no time to indulge in reprisal. He 
bowed until the feather which was in his barret-cap mingled 
with his horse’s mane, and without reply—for he did not even 
choose to trust his voice in reply at the moment—headed a 
considerable body of cavalry by the straightest road back to 
the Castle of Douglas. 

When he came to one of those eminences from which he 
could observe the massive and complicated towers and walls of 
the old fortress, with the glitter of the broad lake which sur- 
rounded it on three sides, he felt much pleasure at the sight of 
the great banner of England, which streamed from the highest 
part of the building. ‘I knew it,’ he internally said—‘I was 
certain that Sir John de Walton had become a very woman in 
the indulgence of his fears and suspicions. Alas! that a 
situation of responsibility should so much have altered a dis- 
position which I have known so noble and so knightly! By 
this good day, I scarce know in what manner I should demean 
me when thus publicly rebuked before the garrison. Certainly 
he deserves that I should, at some time or other, let him under- 
stand that, however he may triumph in the exercise of his 
short-lived command, yet, when man is to meet with man, it 
will puzzle Sir John de Walton to show himself the superior of 
Aymer de Valence, or perhaps to establish himself as his equal. 
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But if, on the contrary, his fears, however fantastic, are sincere 
at the moment he expresses them, it becomes me to obey 
punctually commands which, however absurd, are imposed in 
consequence of the governor’s belief that they are rendered 
necessary by the times, and not inventions designed to vex and 
domineer over his officers in the indulgence of his official powers. 
I would I knew which is the true statement of the case, and 
whether the once famed De Walton is become afraid of his 
enemies more than fits a knight, or makes imaginary doubts 
the pretext of tyrannising over his friend. I cannot say it 
would make much difference to me, but I would rather have it 
that the man I once loved had turned a petty tyrant than a 
weak-spirited coward ; and I would be content that he should 
study to vex me, rather than be afraid of his own shadow.’ 

With these ideas passing in his mind, the young knight 
crossed the causeway which traversed the piece of water that 
fed the moat, and, passing under the strongly fortified gateway, 
gave strict orders for letting down the portcullis and elevating 
the drawbridge, even at the appearance of De Walton’s own 
standard before it. 

A slow and guarded movement from the hunting-ground to 
the Castle of Douglas gave the governor ample time to recover 
his temper, and to forget that his young friend had shown less 
alacrity than usual in obeying his commands. He was even 
disposed to treat as a jest the length of time and extreme 
degree of ceremony with which every point of martial discipline 
was observed on his own re-admission to the castle, though the 
raw air of a wet spring evening whistled around his own un- 
sheltered person and those of his followers, as they waited 
before the castle gate for the exchange of passwords, the 
delivery of keys, and all the slow minutis attendant upon the 
movements of a garrison in a well-guarded fortress. 

‘Come,’ said he, to an old knight, who was peevishly blam- 
ing the lieutenant-governor, ‘it was my own fault: I spoke but 
now to Aymer de Valence with more authoritative emphasis 
than his newly-dubbed dignity was pleased with, and this pre- 
cise style of obedience is a piece of not unnatural and very 
pardonable revenge. Well, we will owe him a return, Sir 
Philip—shall we not? This is not a night to keep a man at 
the gate.’ 

This dialogue, overheard by some of the squires and pages, 
was bandied about from one to another, until it entirely lost 
the tone of good-humour in which it was spoken, and the 
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offence was one for which Sir John de Walton and old Sir 
Philip were to meditate revenge, and was said to have been 
represented by the governor as a piece of mortal and inten- 
tional offence on the part of his subordinate officer. 

Thus an increasing feud went on from day to day between 
two warriors who, with no just cause of quarrel, had at heart 
every reason to esteem and love each other. It became visible 
in the fortress even to those of the lower rank, who hoped to 
gain some consequence by intermingling in the species of emu- 
lation produced by the jealousy of the commanding-officers— 
an emulation which may take place, indeed, in the present day, 
but can hardly have the same sense of wounded pride and 
jealous dignity attached to it which existed in times when the 
personal honour of knighthood rendered those who possessed it 
Jealous of every punctilio. 

So many little debates took place between the two knights, 
that Sir Aymer de Valence thought himself under the neces- 
sity of writing to his uncle and namesake, the Earl of 
Pembroke, stating that his officer, Sir John de Walton, had 
unfortunately of late taken some degree of prejudice against 
him, and that, after having borne with many provoking in- 
stances of his displeasure, he was now compelled to request 
that his place of service should be changed from the Castle of 
Douglas to wherever honour could be acquired, and time might 
be given to put an end to his present cause of complaint 
against his commanding -officer. Through the whole letter 
young Sir Aymer was particularly cautious how he expressed 
his sense of Sir John de Walton’s jealousy or severe usage ; 
but such sentiments are not easily concealed, and in spite of 
him an air of displeasure glanced out from several passages, 
and indicated his discontent with his uncle’s old friend and 
companion-in-arms, and with the sphere of military duty which 
his uncle had himself assigned him. 

An accidental movement among the English troops brought 
Sir Aymer an answer to his letter sooner than he could have 
hoped for at that time of day, in the-ordinary course of corre- 
spondence, which was then extremely slow and interrupted. 

Pembroke, a rigid old warrior, entertained the most partial 
opinion of Sir John de Walton, who was a work as it were of 
his own hands, and was indignant to find that his nephew, 
whom he considered as a mere boy, elated by having had the 
dignity of knighthood conferred upon him at an age unusually 
early, did not absolutely coincide with him in this opinion. He 
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replied to him, accordingly, in a tone of high displeasure, and 
expressed himself as a person of rank would write to a young 
and dependent kinsman upon the duties of his profession ; and, 
as he gathered his nephew’s cause of complaint from his own 
letter, he conceived that he did him no injustice in making it 
slighter than it really was. He reminded the young man that 
the study of chivalry consisted in the faithful and patient dis- 
charge of military service, whether of high or low degree, 
according to the circumstances in which war placed the cham- 
pion. That, above all, the post of danger, which Douglas Castle 
had been termed by common consent, was also the post of 
honour; and that a young man should be cautious how he 
incurred the supposition of being desirous of quitting his pre- 
sent honourable command, because he was tired of the discipline 
of a military director so renowned as Sir John de Walton. 


Much also there was, as was natural in a letter of that time, 


concerning the duty of young men, whether in council or in 
arms, to be guided implicitly by their elders; and it was ob- 
served, with justice, that the commanding-officer, who had put 
himself into the situation of being responsible with his honour, 
if not his life, for the event of the siege or blockade, might 
justly, and in a degree more than common, claim’ the implicit 
direction of the whole defence. Lastly, Pembroke reminded 
his nephew that he was, in a great measure, dependent upon 
the report of Sir John de Walton for the character which he 
was to sustain in after life; and reminded him that a few 
actions of headlong and inconsiderate valour would not so 
firmly found his military reputation as months and years spent 
in regular, humble, and steady obedience to the commands 
which the governor of Douglas Castle might think necessary in 
so dangerous a conjuncture. 

This missive arrived within so short a time after the 
despatch of the letter to which it was a reply, that Sir Aymer 
was almost tempted to suppose that his uncle had some mode 
of corresponding with De Walton unknown to the young knight 
himself and to the rest of the garrison. And as the earl alluded 
to some particular displeasure which had been exhibited by 
De Valence on a late trivial occasion, his uncle’s knowledge 
of this and other minutize seemed to confirm his idea that his 
own conduct was watched in a manner which he did not feel 
honourable to himself or dignified on the part of his relative ; 
in a word, he conceived himself exposed to that sort of sur- 
veillance of which, in all ages, the young have accused the old. 
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It hardly needs to say that the admonition of the Earl of 
Pembroke greatly chafed the fiery spirit of his nephew, inso- 
much that, if the earl had wished to write a letter purposely 
to increase the prejudices which he desired to put an end to, 
he could not have made use of terms better calculated for that 
effect. 

The truth was, that the old archer, Gilbert Greenleaf, had, 
without the knowledge of the young knight, gone to Pem- 
broke’s camp, in Ayrshire, and was recommended by Sir John 
de Walton to the earl as a person who could give such minute 
information respecting Aymer de Valence as he might desire to 
receive. The old archer was, as we have seen, a formalist, and 
when pressed on some points of Sir Aymer de Valence’s dis- 
cipline, he did not hesitate to throw out hints which, connected 
with those in the knight’s letter to his uncle, made the severe 
old earl adopt too implicitly the idea that his nephew was 
indulging a spirit of insubordination, and a sense of impatience 
under authority, most dangerous to the character of a young 
soldier. A little explanation might have produced a complete 
agreement in the sentiments of both; but for this fate allowed 
neither time nor opportunity; and the old earl was unfortu- 
nately induced to become a party, instead of a negotiator, in the 
quarrel, 

And by decision more embroil’d the fray. 


Sir John de Walton soon perceived that the receipt of 
Pembroke’s letter did not in any respect alter the cold, cere- 
monious conduct of his lieutenant towards him, which limited 
their intercourse to what their situation rendered indispensable, 
and exhibited no advances to any more frank or intimate 
connexion. Thus, as may sometimes be the case between 
officers in their relative situations even at the present day, 
they remained in that cold, stiff degree of official communica- 
tion in which their intercourse was limited to as few expressions 
as the respective duties of their situation absolutely demanded. 
Such a state of misunderstanding is, in fact, worse than a 
downright quarrel: the latter may be explained or apologised 
for, or become the subject of mediation, but in such a case as 
the former an éclazrcissement is as unlikely to take place as a 
general engagement between two armies which have taken up 
strong defensive positions on both sides. Duty, however, 
obliged the two principal persons in the garrison of Douglas 
Castle to be often together, when they were so far from seeking 
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an opportunity of making up matters, that they usually revived 
ancient subjects of debate. 

It was upon such an occasion that De Walton, in a very 
formal manner, asked De Valence in what capacity, and for 
how long time, it was his pleasure that the minstrel called 
Bertram should remain at the castle. 

‘A week,’ said the governor, ‘is certainly long enough, in 
this time and place, to express the hospitality due to a 
minstrel.’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied the young man; ‘I have not interest 
enough in the subject to form a single wish upon it.’ 

‘In that case,’ resumed De Walton, ‘I shall request of this 
person to cut short his visit at the Castle of Douglas.’ 

‘I know no particular interest,’ replied Aymer de Valence, 
‘which I can possibly have in this man’s motions. He is here 
under pretence of making some researches after the writings of 
Thomas of Ercildoun, called the Rhymer, which he says are 
infinitely curious, and of which there is a volume in the old 
baron’s study, saved somehow from the flames at the last 
conflagration. This told, you know as much of his errand as 
I do; and if you hold the presence of a wandering old man 
and the neighbourhood of a boy dangerous to the castle under 
your charge, you will no doubt do well to dismiss them—it will 
cost but a word of your mouth.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said De Walton; ‘the minstrel came here as 
one of your retinue, and I could not, in fitting courtesy, send 
him away without your leave.’ 

‘I am sorry, then, answered Sir Aymer, ‘in my turn, that 
you did not mention your purpose sooner. I never entertained 
a dependent vassal or servant whose residence in the castle I 
would wish to have prolonged a moment beyond your honour- 
able pleasure.’ 

‘I am sorry, said Sir John de Walton, ‘that we two have 
of late grown so extremely courteous that it is difficult for us 
to understand each other. This minstrel and his son come 
from we know not where, and are bound we know not whither. 
There is a report among some of your escort that this fellow 
Bertram upon the way had the audacity to impugn, even to 
your face, the King of England’s right to the crown of Scot- 
land, and that he debated the point with you, while your other 
attendants were desired by you to keep behind and out of 
hearing.’ 

‘Hah!’ said Sir Aymer, ‘do you mean to found on that 
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circumstance any charge against my loyalty? I pray you to 
observe that such an averment would touch mine honour, 
which I am ready and willing to defend to the last gasp.’ 

‘No doubt of it, sir knight,’ answered the governor; ‘but 
it is the strolling minstrel, and not the high-born English 
knight, against whom the charge is brought. Well, the min- 
strel comes to this castle, and he intimates a wish that his son 
should be allowed to take up his quarters at the little old 
convent of St. Bride, where two or three Scottish nuns and 
friars are still permitted to reside, most of them rather out of 
respect to their order than for any good-will which they are 
supposed to bear the English or their sovereign. It may also 
be noticed that this leave was purchased by a larger sum of 
money, if my information be correct, than is usually to be 
found in the purses of travelling minstrels, a class of wanderers 
alike remarkable for their poverty and for their genius. What 
do you think of all this?’ 

‘I!’ replied De Valence. ‘I am happy that my situation, 
as a soldier under command, altogether dispenses with my 
thinking of it at all. My post, as lieutenant of your castle, is 
such that, if I can manage matters so as to call my honour 
and my soul my own, I must think that quite enough of free- 
will is left at my command ; and I promise you shall not have 
again to reprove, or send a bad report of me to my uncle, on 
that account.’ 

‘This is beyond sufferance !’ said Sir John de Walton, half 
aside, and then proceeded aloud—‘ Do not, for Heaven’s sake, 
do yourself and me the injustice of supposing that I am 
endeavouring to gain an advantage over you by these ques- 
tions. Recollect, young knight, that, when you evade giving 
your commanding-officer your advice when required, you fail 
as much in point of duty as if you declined affording him the 
assistance of your sword and lance.’ 

‘Such being the case,’ answered De Valence, ‘let me know 
plainly on what matter it is that you require my opinion. I 
will deliver it plainly, and stand by the result, even if I should . 
have the misfortune—a crime unpardonable in so young a man 
and so inferior an officer—to differ from that of Sir John de 
Walton.’ 

‘I would ask you, then, sir knight of Valence,’ answered the 
governor, ‘what is your opinion with respect to this minstrel 
Bertram, and whether the suspicions respecting him and his 
son are not such as to call upon me, in performance of my 
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duty, to put them to a close examination, with the question 
ordinary and extraordinary, as is usual in such cases, and to 
expel them not only from the castle, but from the whole terri- 
tory of Douglas Dale, under pain of scourging, if they be again 
found wandering in these parts?’ 

‘You ask me my opinion,’ said De Valence, ‘and you shall 
have it, sir knight of Walton, as freely and fairly as if matters 
stood betwixt us on a footing as friendly as they ever did. I 
agree with you that most of those who in these days profess 
the science of minstrelsy are altogether unqualified to support 
the higher pretensions of that noble order. Minstrels by right 
are men who have dedicated themselves to the noble occupation 
of celebrating knightly deeds and generous principles: it is in 
their verse that the valiant knight is handed down to fame, 
and the poet has a right, nay, is bound, to emulate the virtues 
which he praises. The looseness of the times bas diminished 
the consequence and impaired the morality of this class of 
wanderers: their satire and their praise are now too often 
distributed on no other principle than love of gain; yet let us 
hope that there are still among them some who know, and 
also willingly perform, their duty. My own opinion is, that 
this Bertram holds himself as one who has not shared in the 
degradation of his brethren, nor bent the knee to the mammon 
of the times; it must remain with you, sir, to judge whether 
such a person, honourably and morally disposed, can cause any 
danger to the Castle of Douglas. But believing, from the 
sentiments he has manifested to me, that he is incapable of 
playing the part of a traitor, I must strongly remonstrate 
against his being punished as one, or subjected to the torture 
within the walls of an English garrison. I should blush for my 
country if it required of us to inflict such wanton misery upon 
wanderers whose sole fault is poverty ; and your own knightly 
sentiments will suggest more than would become me to state 
to Sir John de Walton, unless in so far as is necessary to 
apologise for retaining my own opinion.’ 

Sir John de Walton’s dark brow was stricken with red when 
he heard an opinion delivered in opposition to his own, which 
plainly went to stigmatise his advice as ungenerous, unfeeling, 
and unknightly. He made an effort to preserve his temper, 
while he thus replied with a degree of calmness—‘ You have 
given your opinion, Sir Aymer de Valence; and that you have 
given it openly and boldly, without regard to my own, I thank 
you. It is not quite so clear that I am obliged to defer my 
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own sentiments to yours, in case the rules on which I hold my 
office, the commands of the King, and the observations which 
I may personally have made, shall recommend to me a differ- 
ent line of conduct from that which you think it right to 
suggest.’ 

De Walton bowed, in conclusion, with great gravity; and 
' the young knight, returning the reverence with exactly the 
same degree of stiff formality, asked whether there were any 
particular orders respecting his duty in the castle; and having 
received an answer in the negative, took his departure. 

Sir John de Walton, after an expression of impatience, as if 
disappointed at finding that the advance which he had made 
towards an explanation with his young friend had proved un- 
expectedly abortive, composed his brow as if to deep thought, 
and walked several times to and fro in the apartment, consider- 
ing what course he was to take in these circumstances. ‘It is 
hard to censure him severely,’ he said, ‘when I recollect that, 
on first entering upon life, my own thoughts and feelings 
would have been the same with those of this giddy and hot- 
headed, but generous, boy. Now prudence teaches me to sus- 
pect mankind in a thousand instances where perhaps there is 
not sufficient ground. If I am disposed to venture my own 
honour and. fortune, rather than an idle travelling minstrel 
should suffer a little pain, which at all events I might make 
up to him by money, still, have I a right to run the risk of 
a conspiracy against the King, and thus advance the treason- 
able surrender of the Castle of Douglas, for which I know so 
many schemes are formed ; for which, too, none can be imagined 
so desperate but agents will be found bold enough to under- 
take the execution? A man who holds my situation, although 
the slave of conscience, ought to learn to set aside those false 
scruples which assume the appearance of flowing from our own 
moral feeling, whereas they are in fact instilled by the sugges- 
tion of affected delicacy. I will not, I swear by Heaven, be 
infected by the follies of a boy such as Aymer ; I will not, that 
I may defer to his caprices, lose all that love, honour, and 
ambition can propose for the reward of twelve months’ service, 
of a nature the most watchful and unpleasant. I will go 
straight to my point, and use the ordinary precautions in Scot- 
land which I should employ in Normandy or Gascoigne. 
What ho! page, who waits there?’ 

One of his attendants replied to his summons. ‘Seek me 
out Gilbert Greenleaf the archer, and tell him I would speak 
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with him touching the two bows and the sheaf of arrows con- 
cerning which I gave him a commission to Ayr.’ 

A few minutes intervened after the order was given, when 
the archer entered, holding in his hand two bow-staves, not 
yet fashioned, and a number of arrows secured together with a 
thong. He bore the mysterious looks of one whose apparent 
business is not of very great consequence, but is meant as a 
passport for other affairs which are in themselves of a secret 
nature. Accordingly, as the knight was silent, and afforded 
no other opening for Greenleaf, that judicious negotiator pro- 
ceeded to enter upon such as was open to him. 

‘Here are the bow-staves, noble sir, which you desired me 
to obtain while I was at Ayr with the Earl of Pembroke’s 
army. They are not so good as I could have wished, yet are 
perhaps of better quality than could have been procured by 
any other than a fair judge of the weapon. The Earl of Pem- 
broke’s whole camp are frantic mad in order to procure real 
Spanish staves from the Groyne and other ports in Spain; but 
though two vessels laden with such came into the port of Ayr, 
said to be for the King’s army, yet I believe never one-half of 
them have come into English hands. These two grew in Sher- 
wood, which [and], having been seasoned since the time of Robin 
Hood, are not likely to fail either in strength or in aim, in so 
strong a hand, and with so just an eye, as those of the men 
who wait on your worship.’ 

‘And who has got the rest, since two ships’ cargoes of new 
bow-staves are arrived at Ayr, and thou with difficulty hast 
only procured me two old ones?’ said the governor. 

‘Faith, I pretend not skill enough to know,’ answered 
Greenleaf, shrugging his shoulders. ‘Talk there is of plots in 
that country as well as here. It is said that their Bruce and 
the rest of his kinsmen intend a new May-game, and that the 
outlawed king proposes to land near to Turnberry early in 
summer, with a number of stout kernes from Ireland ; and no 
doubt the men of his mock earldom of Carrick are getting them 
ready with bow and spear for so hopeful an undertaking. I 
reckon that it will not cost us the expense of more than a few 
score of sheaves of arrows to put all that matter to rights.’ 

‘Do you talk then of conspiracies in this part of the country, 
Greenleaf?’ said De Walton. ‘I know you are a sagacious 
fellow, well bred for many a day to the use of the bent stick 
and string, and will not allow such a practice to go on under 
thy nose without taking notice of it.’ 
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‘I am old enough, Heaven knows,’ said Greenleaf, ‘and 
have had good experience of these Scottish wars, and know 
well whether these native Scots are a people to be trusted to 
by knight or yeoman. Say they are a false generation, and 
say a good archer told you so, who, with a fair aim, seldom 
missed a hand’s-breadth of the white. Ah! sir, your honour 
knows how to deal with them: ride them strongly and rein 
them hard ; you are not like those simple novices who imagine 
that all is to be done by gentleness, and wish to parade them- 
selves as courteous and generous to those faithless moun- 
taineers, who never, in the course of their lives, knew any 
tincture either of courteousness or generosity.’ 

‘Thou alludest to some one,’ said the governor, ‘and I 
charge thee, Gilbert, to be plain and sincere with me. Thou 
knowest, methinks, that in trusting me thou wilt come to no 
harm ?’ 

‘It is true—it is true, sir,’ said the old remnant of the wars, 
carrying his hand to his brow ; ‘but it were imprudent to com- 
municate all the remarks which float through an old man’s 
brain in the idle moments of such a garrison as this. One 
stumbles unawares on fantasies as well as realities, and thus 
one gets, not altogether undeservedly, the character of a tale- 
bearer and mischief-maker among his comrades, and methinks 
I would not willingly fall under that accusation.’ 

‘Speak frankly to me,’ answered De Walton, ‘and have no 
fear of being misconstrued, whosoever the conversation may 
concern.’ 

‘Nay, in plain truth,’ answered Gilbert, ‘I fear not the 
greatness of this young knight, being, as I am, the oldest 
soldier in the garrison, and having drawn a bowstring long 
and many a day ere he was weaned from his nurse’s breast.’ 

‘It is then,’ said De Walton, ‘my lieutenant and friend, 
Aymer de Valence, at whom your suspicions point?’ 

‘At nothing,’ replied the archer, ‘touching the honour of the 
young knight himself, who is as brave as the sword he wears, 
and, his youth considered, stands high in the roll of English 
chivalry ; but he is young, as your worship knows, and I own 
that in the choice of his company he disturbs and alarms me.’ 

‘Why, you know, Greenleaf,’ answered the governor, ‘that 
in the leisure of a garrison a knight cannot always confine his 
sports and pleasures among those of his own rank, who are not 
numerous, and may not be so gamesome or fond of frolic as he 
would desire them to be.’ 
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‘I know that well,’ answered the archer, ‘nor would I say 
a word concerning your honour’s lieutenant for joining any 
honest fellows, however inferior their rank, in the wrestling- 
ring or at a bout of quarter-staff. But if Sir Aymer de Valence 
has a fondness for martial tales of former days, methinks he 
had better learn them from the ancient soldiers who have fol- 
lowed Edward the First—whom God assoilzie !|—and who have 
known before his time the barons’ wars and other onslaughts, 
in which the knights and archers of Merry England transmitted 
so many gallant actions to be recorded by fame; this truly, I 
say, were more beseeming the Earl of Pembroke’s nephew than 
to see him closet himself day after day with a strolling minstrel, 
who gains his livelihood by reciting nonsense and lies to such 
young men as are fond enough to believe him, of whom hardly 
any one knows whether he be English or Scottish in his opinions, 
and still less can any one pretend to say whether he is of Eng- 
lish or Scottish birth, or with what purpose he lies lounging 
about this castle, and is left free to communicate everything 
which passes within it to those old mutterers of matins at St. 
Bride’s, who say with their tongues “God save King Edward,” 
but pray in their hearts “God save King Robert the Bruce.” 
Such a communication he can easily carry on by means of his 
son, who lies at St. Bride’s cell, as your worship knows, under 
pretence of illness.’ 

‘How do you say?’ exclaimed the governor—‘ under pre- 
tence? Is he not then really indisposed ?’ 

‘Nay, he may be sick to the death for aught I know,’ said 
the archer ; ‘ but if so, were it not then more natural that the 
father should attend his son’s sick-bed than that he should be 
ranging about this castle, where one eternally meets him in 
the old baron’s study, or in some corner, where you least expect 
to find him ?’ 

‘Tf he has no lawful object,’ replied the knight, ‘it might be 
as you say; but he is said to be in quest of ancient poems or 
prophecies of Merlin, of the Rhymer, or some other old bard ; 
and in truth it is natural for him to wish to enlarge his stock 
of knowledge and power of giving amusement, and where should 
he find the means save in a study filled with ancient books ?’ 

‘No doubt,’ replied the archer, with a sort of dry, civil 
sneer of incredulity ; ‘I have seldom known an insurrection: in 
Scotland but that it was prophesied by some old forgotten 
rhyme, conjured out of dust and cobwebs, for the sake of giving 
courage to those North Country rebels who durst not otherwise 
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have abidden the whistling of the grey-goose shaft ; but curled 
heads are hasty, and, with license, even your own train, sir 
knight, retains too much of the fire of youth for such uncertain 
times as the present.’ 

‘Thou hast convinced me, Gilbert Greenleaf, and I will 
look into this man’s business and occupation more closely than 
hitherto. This is no time to peril the safety of a royal castle 
for the sake of affecting generosity towards a man of whom 
we know so little, and to whom, till we receive a very full ex- 
planation, we may, without doing him injustice, attach grave 
suspicions. Is he now in the apartment called the baron’s 
study ?’ 

‘Your worship will be certain to find him there,’ replied 
Greenleaf. 

‘Then follow me, with two or three of thy comrades, and 
keep out of sight, but within hearing: it may be necessary to 
arrest this man.’ 

‘My assistance,’ said the old archer, ‘shall be at hand when 
you call, but——’ 

‘But what?’ said the knight; ‘I hope I am not to find 
doubts and disobedience on all hands?’ 

‘Certainly not on mine,’ replied Greenleaf; ‘I would only 
remind your worship that what I have said was a sincere opinion 
expressed in answer to your worship’s question, and that, as 
Sir Aymer de Valence has avowed himself the patron of this 
man, I would not willingly be left to the hazard of his revenge.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ answered De Walton, ‘is Aymer de Valence 
governor of this castle or am I? or to whom do you imagine 
you are responsible for answering such questions as I may put 
to you?’ 

‘Nay,’ replied the archer, secretly not displeased at seeing 
De Walton show some little jealousy of his own authority, 
‘believe me, sir knight, that I know my own station and your 
worship’s, and that I am not now to be told to whom I owe 
obedience.’ 

‘To the study then, and let us find the man,’ said the 
governor. ` 

‘A fine matter indeed,’ subjoined Greenleaf, following him, 
‘that your worship should have to go in person to look after 
the arrest of so mean an individual. But your honour is right: 
these minstrels are often jugglers, and possess the power of 
making their escape by means which borrel folk like myself are 
disposed to attribute to necromancy.’ 
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‘Without attending to these last words, Sir John de Walton 
set forth towards the study, walking at a quick pace, as if this 
conversation had augmented his desire to find himself in pos- 
‘session of the person of the suspected minstrel. 

Traversing the ancient passages of the castle, the governor 
had no difficulty in reaching the study, which was strongly 
vaulted with stone, and furnished with a sort of iron cabinet, 
intended for the preservation of articles and papers of value, in 
case of fire. Here he found the minstrel seated at a small 
table, sustaining before him a manuscript, apparently of great 
antiquity, from which he seemed engaged in making extracts. 
The windows of the room were very small, and still showed 
some traces that they had originally been glazed with a painted 
history of St. Bride—another mark of the devotion of the great 
family of Douglas to their tutelar saint. 

The minstrel, who had seemed deeply wrapt in the contem- 
plation of his task, on being disturbed by the unlooked-for 
entrance of Sir John de Walton, rose with every mark of respect 
and humility, and, remaining standing in the governor’s pre- 
sence, appeared to wait for his interrogations, as if he had 
anticipated that the visit concerned himself particularly. 

‘I am to suppose, sir minstrel,’ said Sir John de Walton, 
‘that you have been successful in your search, and have found 
the roll of poetry or prophecies that you proposed to seek after 
amongst these broken shelves and tattered volumes?’ 

‘More successful than I could have expected,’ replied the 
minstrel, ‘considering the effects of the conflagration. This, 
sir knight, is apparently the fatal volume for which I sought, 
and strange it is, considering the heavy chance of other books 
contained in this library, that I have been able to find a few, 
though imperfect, fragments of it.’ 

‘Since, therefore, you have been permitted to indulge your 
curiosity,’ said the governor, ‘I trust, minstrel, you will have 
no objection to satisfy mine?’ 

The minstrel replied with the same humility, ‘that, if there 
was anything within the poor compass of his skill which could 
gratify Sir John de Walton in any degree, he would but reach 
his lute and presently obey his commands.’ 

‘You mistake, sir,’ said Sir John, somewhat harshly. ‘Iam 
none of those who have hours to spend:in listening to tales or 
music of former days: my life has hardly given me time enough 
for learning the duties of my profession, far less has it allowed 
me leisure for such twangling follies. I care not who knows it, 
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but my car is so incapable of judging of your art, which you 
doubtless think a noble one, that I can scarcely tell the modu- 
lation of one tune from another.’ 

‘In that case,’ replied the minstrel, composedly, ‘I can 
hardly promise myself the pleasure of affording your worship 
the amusement which I might otherwise have done.’ 

‘Nor do I look for any at your hand,’ said the governor, 
advancing a step nearer to him, and speaking in a sterner tone. 
‘I want information, sir, which I am assured you can give me, 
if you incline; and it is my duty to tell you that, if you show 
unwillingness to speak the truth, I know means by which it 
will become my painful duty to extort it in a more disagreeable 
manner than I would wish.’ 

‘If your questions, sir knight,’ answered Bertram, ‘be such 
as I can or ought to answer, there shall be no occasion to put 
them more than once. If they are such as I cannot or ought 
not to reply to, believe me that no threats of violence will 
extort an answer from me.’ 

‘You speak boldly,’ said Sir John de Walton ; ‘but take my 
word for it, that your courage will be put to the test. I am 
as little fond of proceeding to such extremities as you can be 
of undergoing them, but such will be the natural consequence 
of your own obstinacy. I therefore ask you, whether Bertram 
be your real name; whether you have any other profession 
than that of a travelling minstrel; and, lastly, whether you 
have any acquaintance or connexion with any Englishman or 
Scottishman beyond the walls of this Castle of Douglas ?’ 

‘To these questions,’ replied the minstrel, ‘I have already 
answered the worshipful knight, Sir Aymer de Valence, and, 
having fully satisfied him, it is not, I conceive, necessary that 
I should undergo a second examination; nor is it consistent 
either with your worship’s honour or that of the lieutenant- 
governor that such a re-examination should take place.’ 

‘You are very considerate,’ replied the governor, ‘of my 
honour and of that of Sir Aymer de Valence. Take my word 
for it, they are both in perfect safety in our own keeping, 
and may dispense with your attention. I ask you, will you 
answer the inquiries which it is my duty to make, or am I to 
enforce obedience by putting you under the penalties of the 
question? I have already, it is my duty to say, seen the 
answers you have returned to my lieutenant, and they do not 
satisfy me.’ 

He at the same time clapped his hands, and two or three 
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archers showed themselves, stripped of their tunics, and only 
attired in their shirts and hose. 

‘I understand,’ said the minstrel, ‘that you intend to inflict 
upon me a punishment which is foreign to the genius of the 
English laws, in that no proof is adduced of my guilt. I have 
already told that I am by birth an Englishman, by profession 
a minstrel, and that I am totally unconnected with any person 
likely to nourish any design against this Castle of Douglas, 
Sir John de Walton, or his garrison. What answers you may 
extort from me by bodily agony, I cannot, to speak as a plain- 
dealing Christian, hold myself responsible for. I think that I 
can endure as much pain as any one; I am sure that I never 
yet felt a degree of agony that I would not willingly prefer to 
breaking my plighted word, or becoming a false informer against 
innocent persons ; but I own I do not know the extent to which 
the art of torture may be carried; and though I do not fear 
you, Sir John de Walton, yet I must acknowledge that I fear 
myself, since I know not to what extremity your cruelty may 
be capable of subjecting me, or how far I may be enabled to bear 
it. I, therefore, in the first place, protest, that I shall in no 
manner be liable for any words which I may utter in the course 
of any examination enforced from me by torture ; and you must 
therefore, under such circumstances, proceed to the execution 
of an office which, permit me to say, is hardly that which I 
expected to have found thus administered by an accomplished 
knight like yourself.’ 

. ‘Hark you, sir,’ replied the governor, ‘you and I are at 
issue, and in doing my duty I ought instantly to proceed to 
the extremities I have threatened ; but perhaps you yourself 
feel less reluctance to undergo the examination as proposed 
than I shall do in commanding it ; I will therefore consign you 
for the present to a place of confinement suitable to one who 
is suspected of being a spy upon this fortress. Until you are 
pleased to remove such suspicions, your lodgings and nourish- 
ment are those of a prisoner. In the meantime, before 
subjecting you to the question, take notice, I will myself ride 
to the abbey of St. Bride, and satisfy myself whether the 
young person whom you would pass as your son is possessed of 
the same determination as that which you yourself seem to 
assert. It may so happen that his examination and yours may 
throw such light upon each other as will decidedly prove either 
your guilt or innocence, without its being confirmed by the use 
of the extraordinary question. If it be otherwise, tremble for 
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your son’s sake, if not for your own. Have I shaken you, sir ; 
or do you fear for your boy’s young sinews and joints the 
engines which, in your own case, you seem willing to defy ?’ 

‘Sir,’ answered the minstrel, recovering from the momentary 
emotion he had shown, ‘I leave it to yourself, as a man of 
honour and candour, whether you ought, in common fairness, 
to form a worse opinion of any man because he is not unwilling 
to incur in his own person severities which he would not desire 
to be inflicted upon his child, a sickly youth, just recovering 
from a dangerous disease.’ 

‘It is my duty,’ answered De Walton, after a short pause, 
‘to leave no stone unturned by which this business may be 
traced to the source; and if thou desirest mercy for thy son, 
thou wilt thyself most easily attain it by setting him the 
example of honesty and plain-dealing.’ 

The minstrel threw himself back on the seat, as if fully 
resolved to bear every extremity that could be inflicted, rather 
than make any farther answer than he had already offered. 
Sir John de Walton himself seemed in some degree uncertain 
what might now be his best course. He felt an invincible 
repugnance to proceed, without due consideration, in what 
most people would have deemed the direct line of his duty, by 
inflicting the torture both upon father and son; but deep as 
was his sense of devotion towards the King, and numerous as 
were the hopes and expectations he had formed upon the strict 
discharge of his present high trust, he could not resolve upon 
having recourse at once to this cruel method of cutting the 
knot. Bertram’s appearance was venerable, and his power of 
words not unworthy of his aspect and bearing. The governor 
remembered that Aymer de Valence, whose judgment in general 
it was impossible to deny, had described him as one of those 
rare individuals who vindicated the honour of a corrupted 
profession by their personal good behaviour; and he acknow- 
ledged to himself that there was gross cruelty and injustice in 
refusing to admit the prisoner to the credit of being a true and 
honest man until, by way of proving his rectitude, he had 
strained every sinew and crushed every joint in his body, as 
well as those of his son. ‘I have no touchstone,’ he said 
internally, ‘which can distinguish truth from falsehood. The 
Bruce and his followers are on the alert: he has certainly 
equipped the galleys which lay at Rachrin during winter. 
This story, too, of Greenleaf, about arms being procured for a 
new insurrection, tallies strangely with the appearance of that 
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savage-looking forester at the hunt ; and all tends to show that 
something is upon the anvil which it is my duty to provide 
against. I will, therefore, pass over no circumstance by which 
I can affect the mind through hope or fear; but, please God to 
give me light from any other source, I will not think it lawful 
to torment these unfortunate, and, it may yet be, honest, men.’ 
He accordingly took his departure from the library, whispering 
a word to Greenleaf respecting the prisoner. 

He had reached the outward door of the study, and his 
satellites had already taken the minstrel into their grasp, when 
the voice of the old man was heard calling upon De Walton to 
return for a single moment. 

‘What hast thou to say, sir?’ said the governor. ‘Be 
speedy, for I have already lost more time in listening to thee 
than I am answerable for, and so I advise thee for thine own 
sake——’ 

‘I advise thee,’ said the minstrel, ‘for thine own sake, Sir 
John de Walton, to beware how thou dost insist on thy present 
purpose, by which thou thyself alone, of all men living, will 
most severely suffer. If thou harmest a hair of that young 
man’s head—nay, if thou permittest him to undergo any priva- 
tion which it is in thy power to prevent—thou wilt, in doing 
so, prepare for thine own suffering a degree of agony more 
acute than anything else in this mortal world could cause thee. 
IT swear by the most blessed objects of our holy religion, F 
call to witness that holy sepulchre, of which I have been an 
unworthy visitor, that I speak nothing but the truth, and that 
thou wilt one day testify thy gratitude for the part I am now 
acting. It is my interest, as well as yours, to secure you in 
the safe possession of this castle, although assuredly I know 
some things respecting it, and respecting your worship, which 
I am not at liberty to tell without the consent of that youth. 
Bring me but a note under his hand, consenting to my taking 
you into our mystery, and believe me, you will soon see those 
clouds charmed away ; since there was never a doleful uncer- 
tainty which more speedily changed to joy, or a thunder-cloud 
of adversity which more instantly gave way to sunshine, than 
would then the suspicions which appear now so formidable.’ 

He spoke with so much earnestness as to make some im- 
pression upon Sir John de Walton, who was once more wholly 
at a loss to know what line his duty called upon him to 
pursue. 

‘I would most gladly,’ said the governor, ‘follow out my 
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purpose by the gentlest means in my power, and I shall bring 
no further distress upon this poor lad than thine own obstinacy 
and his shall appear to deserve. In the meantime, think, sir 
minstrel, that my duty has limits, and if I slack it for a day, 
it will become thee to exert every effort in thy power to meet 
my condescension. I will give thee leave to address thy son 
by a line under thy hand, and I will await his answer before I 
proceed farther in this matter, which seems to be very mys- 
terious. Meantime, if thou hast a soul to be saved, I conjure 
thee to speak the truth, and tell me whether the secrets of 
which thou seemest to be a too faithful treasurer have regard 
to the practices of Douglas, of Bruce, or of any in their names, 
against this Castle of Douglas?’ 

The prisoner thought a moment, and then replied—‘I am 
aware, sir knight, of the severe charge under which this 
command is entrusted to your hands, and were it in my power 
to assist you, as a faithful minstrel and loyal subject, either 
with hand or tongue, I should feel myself called upon so to do; 
but so far am I from being the character your suspicions have 
apprehended, that I should have held it for certain that the 
Bruce and Douglas had assembled their followers, for the 
purpose of renouncing their rebellious attempts, and taking 
their departure for the Holy Land, but for the apparition of 
‘the forester who, I hear, bearded you at the hunting, which 
impresses upon me the belief that, when so resolute a follower 
and henchman of the Douglas was sitting fearless among you, 
his master and comrades could be at no great distance. How 
far his intentions could be friendly to you, I must leave it to 
yourself to judge; only believe me thus far, that the rack, 
pulley, or pincers would not have compelled me to act the 
informer, or adviser, in a quarrel wherein I have little or no 
share, if I had not been desirous of fixing the belief upon you 
that you are dealing with a true man, and one who has your 
welfare at heart. Meanwhile, permit me to have writing- 
materials, or let my own be restored, for I possess, in some 
degree, the higher arts of my calling; nor do I fear but that I 
can procure for you an explanation of these marvels, without 
much more loss of time.’ 

‘God grant it prove so,’ said the governor; ‘though I see 
not well how I can hope for so favourable a termination, and I 
may sustain great harm by trusting too much on the present 
occasion. My duty, however, requires that, in the meantime, 
you be removed into strict confinement.’ 
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He handed to the prisoner as he spoke the writing-materials, 
which had been seized upon by the archers on their first en- 
trance, and then commanded those satellites to unhand the 
minstrel. 

‘I must, then,’ said Bertram, ‘remain subjected to all the 
severities of a strict captivity? But I deprecate no hardship 
whatever in my own person, so I may secure you from acting 
with a degree of rashness of which you will all your life repent, 
without the means of atoning.’ 

‘No more words, minstrel,’ said the governor; ‘but since I 
have made my choice, perhaps a very dangerous one for myself, 
let us carry this spell into execution, which thou sayest is to 
serve me, aS mariners say that oil spread upon the raging 
billows will assuage their fury.’ 


CHAPTER IX 


Beware! beware! of the Black Friar. 
He still retains his sway, 
For he is yet the church’s heir by right, 
Whoever may be the lay. 
Amundeville is lord by day, 
But the monk is lord by night, 
Nor wine nor wassel could raise a vassal 
To question that friar’s right. 
Don Juan, Canto xvii. 


THE minstrel made no vain boast of the skill which he possessed 
in the use of pen and ink. In fact, no priest of the time could 
have produced his little scroll more speedily, more neatly 
composed, or more fairly written, than were the lines addressed 
‘To the youth called Augustine, son of Bertram the Minstrel.’ 

‘I have not folded this letter,’ said he, ‘nor tied it with 
silk, for it is not expressed so as to explain the mystery to 
you; nor, to speak frankly, do I think that it can convey to 
you any intelligence; but it may be satisfactory to show you 
what the letter does not contain, and that it is written from 
and to a person who both mean kindly towards you and your 
garrison.’ 

‘That,’ said the governor, ‘is a deception which is easily 
practised ; it tends, however, to show, though not with cer- 
tainty, that you are disposed to act upon good faith ; and until 
the contrary appear, I shall consider it a point of duty to treat 
you with as much gentleness as the matter admits of. Mean- 
time, I will myself ride to the abbey of St. Bride, and in 
person examine the young prisoner; and as you say he has 
the power, so I pray to Heaven he may have the will, to read 
this riddle, which seems to throw us all into confusion.’ So 
saying, he ordered his horse, and while it was getting ready, 
he perused with great composure the minstrel’s letter. Its 
contents ran thus :— 
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‘ DEAR AUGUSTINE— 

‘Sir John de Walton, the governor of this castle, 
has conceived those suspicions which I pointed out as likely to 
be the consequence of our coming to this country without an 
avowed errand. I at least am seized, and threatened with ex- 
amination under torture, to force me to tell the purpose of our 
journey ; but they shall tear my flesh from my bones ere they 
force me to break the oath which I have taken. And the pur- 
port of this letter is to apprise you of the danger in which you 
stand of being placed in similar circumstances, unless you are 
disposed to authorise me to make the discovery to this knight ; 
but on this subject you have only to express your own wishes, 
being assured they shall be in every respect attended to by 
your devoted - BERTRAM.’ 


This letter did not throw the smallest light upon the 
mystery of the writer. The governor read it more than once, 
and turned it repeatedly in his hand, as if he had hoped by 
that mechanical process to draw something from the missive 
which at a first view the words did not express; but as no 
result. of this sort appeared, De Walton retired to the’ hall, 
where he informed Sir Aymer de Valence that he was going 
abroad as far as the abbey of St. Bride, and that he would be 
obliged by his taking upon him the duties of governor during 
his absence. Sir Aymer, of course, intimated his acquiescence 
in the charge ; and the state of disunion in which they stood to 
each other permitted no further explanation. 

Upon the arrival of Sir John de Walton at the dilapidated 
shrine, the abbot, with trembling haste, made it his business 
immediately to attend the commander of the English garrison, 
upon whom, for the present, their house depended for every 
indulgence they experienced, as well as for the subsistence and 
protection necessary to them in so perilous a period. Having 
interrogated this old man respecting the youth residing in the 
abbey, De Walton was informed that he had been indisposed 
since left there by his father, Bertram, a minstrel. It appeared 
to the abbot that his indisposition might be of that contagious 
kind which, at that period, ravaged the English Borders, and 
made some incursions into Scotland, where it afterwards worked 
a fearful progress. After some farther conversation, Sir John 
de Walton put into the abbot’s hand the letter to the young 
person under his roof; on delivering which to Augustine, the 
reverend father was charged with a message to the English 
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governor so bold that he was afraid to be the bearer of it. It 
signified that the youth could not, and would not, at that 
moment receive the English knight ; but that, if he came back 
on the morrow after mass, it was probable he might learn 
something of what was requested. 

‘This is not an answer,’ said Sir John de Walton, ‘to be 
sent by a boy like this to a person in my charge; and me- 
thinks, father abbot, you consult your own safety but slenderly 
in delivering such an insolent message.’ 

The abbot trembled under the folds of his large coarse 
habit ; and De Walton, imagining that his discomposure was 
the consequence of guilty fear, called upon him to remember 
the duties which he owed to England, the benefits which he 
had received from himself, and the probable consequence of 
taking part in a pert boy’s insolent defiance of the power of the 
governor of the province. 

The abbot vindicated himself from these charges with the 
utmost anxiety. He pledged his sacred word that the incon- 
siderate character of the boy’s message was owing to the way- 
wardness arising from indisposition. He reminded the governor 
that, as a Christian and an Englishman, he had duties to ob- 
serve towards the community of St. Bride, which had never 
given the English government the least subject of complaint. 
As he spoke, the churchman seemed to gather courage from 
the immunities of his order. He said he could not permit a 
sick boy, who had taken refuge within the sanctuary of the 
church, to be seized or subjected to any species of force, unless 
he was accused of a specific crime, capable of being immediately 
proved. The Douglasses, a headstrong race, had, in former 
days, uniformly respected the sanctuary of St. Bride, and it 
was not to be supposed that the King of England, the dutiful 
and obedient child of the Church of Rome, would act with less 
veneration for her rights than the followers of a usurper, 
homicide, and excommunicated person like Robert Bruce. 

Walton was considerably shaken with this remonstrance. 
He knew that, in the circumstances of the times, the Pope had 
great power in every controversy in which it was his pleasure 
to interfere. He knew that, even in the dispute respecting the 
supremacy of Scotland, his Holiness had set up a claim to the 
kingdom which, in the temper of the times, might perhaps 
have been deemed superior both to that of Robert Bruce and 
that of Edward of England, and he conceived his monarch 
would give him little thanks for any fresh embroilment which 
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might take place with the church. Moreover, it was easy to 
place a watch, so as to prevent Augustine from escaping during 
the night; and on the following morning he would be still as 
effectually in the power of the English governor as if he were 
seized on by open force at the present moment. Sir John de 
Walton, however, so far exerted his authority over the abbot, 
that he engaged, in consideration of the sanctuary being re- 
spected for this space of time, that, when it expired, he would 
be aiding and assisting with his spiritual authority to surrender 
the youth, should he not allege a sufficient reason to the con- 
trary. This arrangement, which appeared still to flatter the 
governor with the prospect of an easy termination of this 
troublesome dispute, induced him to grant the delay which 
Augustine rather demanded than petitioned for. 

‘At your request, father abbot, whom I have hitherto found 
a true man, I will indulge this youth with the grace he asks 
before taking him into custody, understanding that he shall 
not be permitted to leave this place; and thou art to be re- 
sponsible to this effect, giving thee, as is reasonable, power to 
command our little garrison at Hazelside, to which I will send 
a reinforcement on my return to the castle, in case it should 
be necessary to use the strong hand, or circumstances impose 
upon me other measures.’ 

‘Worthy sir knight,’ replied the abbot, ‘I have no idea that 
the frowardness of this youth will render any course necessary 
saving that of persuasion ; and I venture to say that you your- 
self will in the highest degree approve of the method in which 
I shall acquit myself of my present trust.’ 

The abbot went through the duties of hospitality, enumerat- 
ing what simple cheer the cloister of the convent permitted 
him to offer to the English knight. Sir John de Walton de- 
clined the offer of refreshment, however, took a courteous leave 
of the churchman, and did not spare his horse until the noble 
animal had brought him again before the Castle of Douglas. 

Sir Aymer de Valence met him on the drawbridge, and re- 
ported the state of the garrison to be the same in which he had 
left it, excepting that intimation had been received that twelve 
or fifteen men were expected on their way to the town of 
Lanark ; and being on march from the neighbourhood of Ayr, 
would that night take up their quarters at the outpost of 
Hazelside. 

‘I am glad of it, replied the governor: ‘I was about to 
strengthen that detachment. This stripling, the son of ‘Ber- 
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tram the minstrel, or whoever he is, has engaged to deliver 
himself up for examination in the morning. As this party of 
soldiers are followers of your uncle, Lord Pembroke, may I 
request you will ride to meet them, and command them to 
remain at Hazelside until you make farther inquiries about 
this youth, who has still to clear up the mystery which hangs 
about him, and reply to a letter which I delivered with my 
own hand to the abbot of St. Bride. I have shown too much 
forbearance in this matter, and I trust to your looking to the 
security of this young man, and ooaives ing) hima hither with all 
due care and attention, as being a prisoner of some importance.’ 

‘Certainly, Sir John, answered Sir Aymer; ‘your orders 
shall be obeyed, since you have none of greater importance for 
one who hath the honour to be second only to yourself in this 
place.’ 

‘I crave your mercy, Sir Aymer, returned the governor, 
‘if the commission be in any degree beneath your dignity ; 
but it is our misfortune to misunderstand each other, when we 
endeavour to be most intelligible.’ 

‘But what am I to do,’ said Sir Aymer—‘no way disputing 
your command, but only asking for information—what am I 
to do, if the abbot of St. Bride offers opposition ?’ 

‘How !’ answered Sir John de Walton; ‘with the reinforce- 
ment from my Lord of Pembroke, you will command at least 
twenty war-men, with bow and spear, against five or six timid 
old monks, with only gown and hood.’ 

‘True,’ said Sir Aymer, ‘but ban and excommunication are 
sometimes, in the present day, too hard for the mail coat, and 
I would not willingly be thrown out of the pale of the Christian 
church.’ 

i Well, then, thou very suspicious and scrupulous young 
man, replied De Walton, ‘know that, if this youth does not 
deliver himself up to thee of his own accord, the abbot has 
promised to put him into thy hands.’ 

There was no farther answer to be made, and De Valence, 
though still thinking himself unnecessarily harassed with the 
charge of a petty commission, took the sort of half arms which 
were always used when the knights stirred beyond the walls of 
the garrison, and proceeded to execute the commands of De 
Walton. A horseman or two, together with his squire Fabian, 
accompanied him. 

The evening closed in with one of those Scottish mists which 
are commonly said to be equal to the showers of ‘happier 
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climates ; the path became more and more dark, the hills more 
wreathed in vapours, and more difficult to traverse; and all 
the little petty inconveniences which rendered travelling 
through the district slow and uncertain were augmented by the 
density of the fog which overhung everything. 

Sir Aymer, therefore, occasionally mended his pace, and 
often incurred the fate of one who is over-late, delaying him- 
self by his efforts to make greater expedition. The knight 
bethought himself that he would get into a straight road by 
passing through the almost deserted town of Douglas, the 
inhabitants of which had been treated so severely by the 
English, in the course of those fierce troubles, that most of 
them who were capable of bearing arms had left it, and with- 
drawn themselves to different parts of the country. This 
almost deserted place was defended by a rude palisade, and a 
ruder drawbridge, which gave entrance into streets so narrow 
as to admit with difficulty three horses abreast, and evincing 
with what strictness the ancient lords of the village adhered to 
their prejudice against fortifications, and their opinion in favour 
of keeping the field, so quaintly expressed in the well-known 
proverb of the family—‘ It is better to hear the lark sing than 
the mouse cheep.’ The streets, or rather the lanes, were dark 
but for a shifting gleam of moonlight, which, as that planet 
began to rise, was now and then visible upon some steep and 
narrow gable. No sound of domestic industry or domestic 
festivity was heard, and no ray of candle or firelight glanced 
from the windows of the houses: the ancient ordinance called 
the curfew, which the Conqueror had introduced into England, 
was at this time in full force in such parts of Scotland as were 
thought doubtful, and likely to rebel, under which description 
it need not be said the ancient possessions of the Douglas were 
most especially regarded. The church, whose Gothic monu- 
ments were of a magnificent character, had been, as far as 
possible, destroyed by fire; but the ruins, held together by the 
weight of the massive stones of which they were composed, 
still sufficiently evinced the greatness of the family at whose 
cost it had been raised, and whose bones, from immemorial 
time, had been entombed in its crypts. 

Paying little attention to these relics of departed splendour, 
Sir Aymer de Valence advanced with his small detachment, 
and had passed the scattered fragments of the cemetery of the 
Douglasses, when, to his surprise, the noise of his horse’s feet 
. was seemingly replied to by sounds which rung like those of 
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another knightly steed advancing heavily up the street, as if it 
were to meet him. Valence was unable to conjecture what might 
be the cause of these warlike sounds; the ring and the clang of 
armour was distinct, and the heavy tramp of a war-horse was 
not to be mistaken by the ear of a warrior. The difficulty of 
keeping soldiers from straying out of quarters by night would 
have sufficiently accounted for the appearance of a straggling 
foot-soldier ; but it was more difficult to account for a mounted 
horseman, in full armour; and such was the apparition which 
a peculiarly bright glimpse of moonlight now showed at the 
bottom of the causewayed hill. Perhaps the unknown warrior 
obtained at the same time a glance of Aymer de Valence and 
his armed followers—at least each of them shouted, ‘Who goes 
there?’ the alarm of the times; and on the instant the deep 
answers of ‘St. George!’ on the one side, and ‘The Douglas!’ 
on the other, awakened the still echoes of the small and ruinous 
street, and the silent arches of the dilapidated church. As- 
tonished at a war-cry with which so many recollections were 
connected, the English knight spurred his horse at full gallop 
down the steep and broken descent leading out at the south 
or south-east gate of the town; and it was the work of an 
instant to call out, ‘Ho! St. George! upon the insolent villain 
all of you! To the gate, Fabian, and cut him off from flight! 
St. George! I say, for England! Bows and bills—bows and 
bills!’ At the same time Aymer de Valence laid in rest his own 
long lance, which he snatched from the squire by whom it was 
carried. But the light was seen and gone in an instant, and 
though De Valence concluded that the hostile warrior had 
hardly room to avoid his career, yet he could take no aim for 
the encounter, unless by mere guess, and continued to plunge 
down the dark declivity, among shattered stones and other 
encumbrances, without groping out with his lance the: object 
of his pursuit. He rode, in short, at a broken gallop, a descent 
of about fifty or sixty yards, without having any reason to 
suppose that he had met the figure which had appeared to him, 
although the narrowness of the street scarcely admitted his 
having passed him, unless both horse and horseman could have 
melted at the moment of encounter like an air-bubble. The 
riders of his suite, meanwhile, were struck with a feeling like 
supernatural terror, which a number of singular adventures 
had caused most of them to attach to the name of Douglas ; 
and when he reached the gate by which the broken street was 
terminated, there was none close behind him.but Fabian, in 
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whose head no suggestions of a timorous nature could outlive 
the sound of his dear master’s voice. 

Here there was a post of English archers, who were turning 
out in considerable alarm, when De Valence and his page rode 
in amongst them. ‘ Villains!’ shouted De Valence, ‘why were 
ye not upon your duty? Who was it passed through your 
post even now, with the traitorous cry of “ Douglas” ?’ 

‘We know of no such,’ said the captain of the watch. 

‘That is to say, you besotted villains,’ answered the young 
knight, ‘ you have been drinking, and have slept?’ 

The men protested the contrary, but in a confused manner, 
which was far from overcoming De Valence’s suspicions. He 
called loudly to bring cressets, torches, and candles; and a few 
remaining inhabitants began to make their unwilling appear- 
ance, with such various means of giving light as they chanced 
to possess. They heard the story of the young English knight 
with wonder; nor, although it was confirmed by all his retinue, 
did they give credit to the recital, more than that the English- 
men wished somehow or other to pick a quarrel with the people 
of the place, under the pretence of their having admitted a 
retainer of their ancient lord by night into the town. They 
protested, therefore, their innocence of the cause of tumult, and 
endeavoured to seem active in hastening from house to house, 
and corner to corner, with their torches, in order to discover 
the invisible cavalier. The English suspected them no less 
of treachery than the Scottish imagined the whole matter a 
pretext for bringing an accusation, on the part of the young 
knight, against the citizens. The women, however, who now 
began to issue from the houses, had a key for the solution of 
the apparition, which at that time was believed of efficacy 
sufficient to solve any mystery. ‘The Devil,’ they said, ‘must 
have appeared visibly amongst them ’—an explanation which 
had already occurred to the followers of the young knight ; 
for that a living man and horse, both, as it seemed, of a 
gigantic size, could be conjured in the twinkling of an eye, 
and appear in a street secured at one end by the best of the 
archers, and at the other by the horsemen under Valence 
himself, was altogether, it seemed, a thing impossible. The 
inhabitants did not venture to put their thoughts on the 
subject into language, for fear of giving offence, and only 
indicated by a passing word to each other the secret degree of 
pleasure which they felt in the confusion and embarrassment of 
the English garrison. Still, however, they continued to affect 
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a great deal of interest in the alarm which De Valence had 
received, and the anxiety which he expressed to discover the 
cause. 

_ At length a female voice spoke above the Babel of confused 
sounds, saying, ‘ Where is the Southron knight? Iam sure that 
I can tell him where he can find the only person who can help 
him out of his present difficulty.’ 

‘And who is that, good woman?’ said Aymer de Valence, 
who was growing every moment more impatient at the loss of 
time, which was flying fast, in an investigation which had 
something in it vexatious, and even ridiculous. At the same 
time, the sight of an armed partizan of the Douglasses, in their 
own native town, seemed to bode too serious consequences, if it 
should be suffered to pass without being probed to the bottom. 

‘Come hither to me,’ said the female voice, ‘and I will name 
to you the only person who can explain all matters of this kind 
that chance in this country.’ On this the knight snatched a 
torch from some of those who were present, and, holding it up, 
descried the person who spoke—a tall woman, who evidently 
endeavoured to render herself remarkable. When he ap- 
proached her, she communicated her intelligence in a grave 
and sententious tone of voice. 

‘We had once wise men that could have answered any 
parables which might have been put to them for explanation 
in this country-side. Whether you yourselves, gentlemen, 
have not had some hand in weeding them out, good troth, it 
is not for the like of me to say; at any rate, good counsel 
is not so easy come by as it was in this Douglas country, nor, 
maybe, is it a safe thing to pretend to the power of giving it.’ 

‘Good woman,’ said De Valence, ‘if you will give me a 
explanation of this mystery, I will owe you a kirtle of the best 
raploch grey.’ 

‘It is not I,’ said the old woman, ‘that pretend to possess 
the knowledge which may assist you; but I would fain know 
that the man whom I shall name to you shall be scaithless and 
harmless. Upon your knighthood and your honour, will you 
promise to me so much ?’ | 

‘Assuredly,’ said De Valence, ‘such a person shall even 
have thanks and reward, if he is a faithful informer; ay, and 
pardon, moreover, although he may have listened to any danger- 
ous practices, or been concerned in any plots.’ 

‘Oh! not he,’ replied the female; ‘it is old Goodman Pow- 
heid, who has the charge of the muniments (meaning probably 
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monuments)—that is, such part of them as you English have 
left. standing ; I mean the old sexton of the kirk of Douglas, 
who can tell more stories of these old folk, whom your honour 
is not very fond of hearing named, than would last us from 
this day to Yule.’ 

‘Does anybody,’ said the knight, ‘know whom it is that 
this old woman means ?’ 

‘I conjecture,’ replied Fabian, ‘that she speaks of an old 
dotard, who is, I think, the general referee concerning the 
history and antiquities of this old town, and of the savage 
family that lived here, perhaps before the flood.’ 

‘And who, I daresay,’ said the knight, ‘knows as much 
about the matter as she herself does. But where is this man ? 
A sexton is he? He may be acquainted with places of conceal- 
ment, which are often fabricated in Gothic buildings, and 
known to those whose business calls them to frequent them. 
Come, my good old dame, bring this man to me; or, what may 
be better, I will go to him, for we have already spent too much 
time.’ 

‘Time!’ replied the old woman—‘is time an object with 
your honour? Iam sure I can hardly get so much for mine 
as will hold soul and body together. You are not far from the 
old man’s house.’ 

She led the way accordingly, blundering over heaps of 
rubbish, and encountering all the embarrassments of a ruinous 
street, in lighting the way to Sir Aymer, who, giving his horse 
to one of his attendants, and desiring Fabian to be ready at a 
call, scrambled after as well as the slowness of his guide would 
permit. 

Both were soon involved in the remains of the old church, 
much dilapidated as it had been by wanton damage done to it 
by the soldiery, and so much impeded by rubbish, that the 
knight marvelled how the old woman could find the way. She 
kept talking all the while as she stumbled onward. Sometimes 
she called out in a screeching tone, ‘Powheid !—Lazarus Pow- 
heid!’ and then muttered—‘ Ay—ay, the old man will be 
busy with some of his duties, as he calls them; I wonder he 
fashes wi’ them in these times. But never mind, I warrant 
they will last for his day, and for mine; and the times, Lord 
help us! for all that I can see, are well enough for those that 
are to live in them.’ 

‘Are you sure, good woman,’ replied the knight, ‘that there 
is any inhabitant in these ruins? For my part, I should rather 
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suppose that you are taking me to the charnel-house of the 
dead.’ 

‘Maybe you are right,’ said the old woman, with a ghastly 
laugh ; ‘carles and carlines agree weel with funeral vaults and 
charnel-houses, and when an auld bedral dwells near the dead, 
he is living, ye ken, among his customers. Halloo, Powheid !— 
Lazarus Powheid ! there is a gentleman would speak with you’; 
and she added, with some sort of emphasis—‘an English noble 
gentleman, one of the honourable garrison.’ 

An old man’s step was now heard advancing, so slowly that 
the glimmering light which he held in his hand was visible on 
the ruined walls of the vault some time before it showed the 
person who bore it. 

The shadow of the old man was also projected upon the 
illuminated wall ere his person came in view; his dress was 
in considerable confusion, owing to his having been roused 
from his bed; and since artificial light was forbidden by the 
regulations of the garrison, the natives of Douglas Dale spent 
in sleep the time that they could not very well get rid of by 
any other means. The sexton was a tall, thin man, emaciated 
by years and by privations; his body was bent habitually by 
his occupation of grave-digging, and his eye naturally inclined 
downwards to the scene of his labours. His hand sustained 
the cruise or little lamp, which he held so as to throw light 
upon his visitant; at the same time it displayed to the young 
knight the features of the person with whom he was now con- 
fronted, which, though neither handsome nor pleasing, were 
strongly marked, sagacious, and venerable, indicating, at the 
same time, a certain air of dignity, which age, even mere 
poverty, may be found occasionally to bestow, as conferring 
that last melancholy species of independence proper to those 
whose situation can hardly, by any imaginable means, be 
rendered much worse than years and fortune have already 
made it. The habit of a lay brother added somewhat of 
religious importance to his appearance. 

‘What would you with me, young man?’ said the sexton. 
‘Your youthful features and your gay dress bespeak one who 
stands in need of my ministry neither for himself nor for others.’ 

‘I am, indeed,’ replied the knight, ‘a living man, and there- 
fore need not either shovel or pick-axe for my own behoof. I 
am not, as you see, attired in mourning, and therefore need not 
your offices in behalf of any friend: I would only ask you a 
few questions.’ 
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‘What you would have done must needs be done, you being 
at present one of our rulers, and, as I think, a man of authority,’ 
replied the sexton. ‘Follow me this way into my poor habita- 
tion; I have had a better in my day, and yet, Heaven knows, 
it is good enough for me, when many men of much greater 
consequence must perforce content themselves with worse.’ 

He opened a lowly door, which was fitted, though irregularly, 
to serve as the entrance of a vaulted apartment, where it 
appeared that the old man held, apart from the living world, 
his wretched and solitary dwelling.* The floor, composed of 
paving-stones, laid together with some accuracy, and here and 
there inscribed with letters and hieroglyphics, as if they had 
once upon a time served to distinguish sepulchres, was indif- 
ferently well swept, and a fire at the upper end directed its 
smoke into a hole which served for a chimney. The spade and 
pick-axe, with other tools, which the chamberlain of mortality 
makes use of, lay scattered about the apartment, and, with a 
rude stool or two and a table, where some inexperienced hand 
had unquestionably supplied the labours of the joiner, were 
nearly the only furniture, if we include the old man’s bed of 
straw, lying in a corner, and discomposed, as if he had been 
just raised from it. At the lower end of the apartment, the 
wall was almost entirely covered by a large escutcheon, such 
as is usually hung over the graves of men of very high rank, 
having the appropriate quarters, to the number of sixteen, 
each properly blazoned and distinct, placed as ornaments around 
the principal armorial coat itself. 

‘Let us sit,’ said the old man: ‘the posture will better 
enable my failing ears to apprehend your meaning, and the 
asthma will deal with me more mercifully in permitting me to 
make you understand mine.’ 

A peal of short asthmatic coughs attested the violence of 
the disorder which he had last named, and the young knight 
followed his host’s example, in sitting down on one of the 
rickety stools by the side of the fire. The old man brought 
from one corner of the apartment an apron, which he occasion- 
ally wore, full of broken boards in irregular pieces, some of 
which were covered with black cloth, or driven full of nails, 
black, as it might happen, or gilded. 

‘You will find this fresh fuel necessary,’ said the old man, 
‘to keep some degree of heat within this waste apartment ; nor 
are the vapours of mortality, with which this vault is apt to be 

* See Ruin of Douglas Church. Note 9. 
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filled, if the fire is permitted to become extinct, indifferent to the 
lungs of the dainty and the healthy, like your worship, though 
to me they are become habitual. The wood will catch fire, 
although it is some time ere the damps of the grave are over- 
come by the drier air and the warmth of the chimney.’ 

Accordingly, the relics of mortality with which the old man 
had heaped his fireplace began by degrees to send forth a 
thick, unctuous vapour, which at length leaped to light, and, 
blazing up the aperture, gave a degree of liveliness to the 
gloomy scene. The blazonry of the huge escutcheon met, and 
returned the rays with as brilliant a reflection as that lugubri- 
ous object was capable of, and the whole apartment looked 
with a fantastic gaiety, strangely mingled with the gloomy 
ideas which its ornaments were calculated to impress upon the 
imagination. 

‘You are astonished,’ said the old man, ‘and perhaps, sir 
knight, you have never before seen these relics of the dead 
applied to the purpose of rendering the living, in some 
degree, more comfortable than their condition would otherwise 
admit of.’ 

‘Comfortable !’ returned the knight of Valence, shrugging 
his shoulders ; ‘I should be sorry, old man, to know that I had 
a dog that was as indifferently quartered as thou art, whose 
grey hairs have certainly seen better days.’ 

‘It may be,’ answered the sexton, ‘and it may be other- 
wise; but it was not, I presume, concerning my own history 
that your worship seemed disposed to ask me some questions ; 
and I would venture to inquire, therefore, to whom they have 
relation ?’ 

‘I will speak plainly to you,’ replied Sir Aymer, ‘and you 
will at once acknowledge the necessity of giving a short and 
distinct reply. I have even now met in the streets of this 
village a person only shown to me by a single flash of light, who 
had the audacity to display the armorial insignia and utter the 
war-cry of the Douglasses; nay, if I could trust a transient 
glance, this daring cavalier had the features and the dark com- 
plexion proper to the Douglas. I am referred to thee as to one 
who possesses means of explaining this extraordinary circum- 
stance, which, as an English knight, and one holding a charge 
under King Edward, I am particularly called upon to make 
inquiry into.’ 

‘Let me make a distinction,’ said the old man. ‘The 
Douglasses of former generations are my near neighbours, and, 
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according to my superstitious townsmen, my acquaintances and 
visitors ; I can take it upon my conscience to be answerable for 
their good behaviour, and to become bound that none of the 
old barons, to whom the roots of that mighty tree may, it is 
said, be traced, will again disturb with their war-cry the towns 
or villages of their native country: not one will parade in moon- 
shine the black armour which has long rusted upon their 
tombs. 
The knights are dust, 


And their good swords are rust ; 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.* 


Look around, sir knight, you have above and around you the 
men of whom we speak. Beneath us, in a little aisle, which 
hath not been opened since these thin grey locks were thick 
and brown, there lies the first man whom I can name as 
memorable among those of this mighty line. It is he whom 
the Thane of Athol pointed out to the King of Scotland as 
Sholto Dhuglass, or the dark, iron-coloured man, whose exertions 
had gained the battle for his native prince; and who, accord- 
ing to this legend, bequeathed his name to our dale and town, 
though others say that the race assumed the name of Douglas 
from the stream so called in unrecorded times, before they had 
their fastness on its banks. Others, his descendants, called 
Eachain, or Hector the first, and Orodh, or Hugh, William, the 
first of that name, and Gilmour, the theme of many a minstrel 
song, commemorating achievements done under the oriflamme 
of Charles the Great, Emperor of France, have all consigned 
themselves to their last sleep, nor has their memory been 
sufficiently preserved from the waste of time. Something we 
know concerning their great deeds, their great power, and, 
alas! their great crimes. Something we also know of a Lord 
of Douglas who sat in a parliament at Forfar, held by King 
Malcolm the First, and we are aware that, from his attachment 
to hunting the wild hart, he built himself a tower called Black- 
house, in the Forest of Ettrick, which perhaps still exists.’ 

‘I crave your forgiveness, old man,’ said the knight, ‘ but I 
have no time at present to bestow upon the recitation of the 
pedigree of the house of Douglas. A less matter would hold a 
well-breathed minstrel in subject for recitation for a calendar 
month, Sundays and holydays included.’ 

‘What other information can you expect from me,’ said the 
sexton, ‘than that respecting those heroes, some of whom it 

* See Fragment by Coleridge. Note 10. 
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has been my lot to consign to that eternal rest which will for 
ever divide the dead from the duties of this world? I have 
told you where the race sleep down to the reign of the royal 
Malcolm. I can tell you also of another vault, in which lie Sir 
John of Douglas Burn, with his son Lord Archibald, and a third 
William, known by an indenture with Lord Abernethy. Lastly, 
I can tell you of him to whom that escutcheon, with its appur- 
tenances of splendour and dignity, justly belong. Do you envy 
that nobleman, whom, if death were in the sound, I would not 
hesitate to term my honourable patron? and have you any 
design of dishonouring his remains? It will be a poor victory ; 
nor does it become a knight and nobleman to come in person to 
enjoy such a triumph over the dead, against whom, when he 
lived, there were few knights dared spur their horses. He 
fought in defence of his country, but he had not the good 
fortune of most of his ancestors, to die on the field of battle. 
Captivity, sickness, and regret for the misfortunes of his native 
land brought his head to the grave in his prison-house, in the 
land of the stranger.’ 

The old man’s voice here became interrupted by emotion, 
and the English knight found it difficult to continue his ex- 
amination in the stern fashion which his duty required. 

‘Old man,’ he said, ‘I do not require from thee this detail, 
which must be useless to me, as well as painful to thyself. 
Thou dost but thy duty in rendering justice to thy ancient 
lord ; but thou hast not yet explained to me why I have met 
in this town, this very night, and not half an hour since, a 
person in the arms, and bearing the complexion, of one of the 
Black Douglasses, who cried his war-cry as if in contempt of 
his conquerors.’ 

‘Surely,’ replied the sexton, ‘it is not my business to explain 
such a fancy, otherwise than by supposing that the natural 
fears of the Southron will raise the spectre of a Douglas at any 
time, when he is within sight of their sepulchre. Methinks, 
in such a night as this, the fairest cavalier would wear the com- 
plexion of this swarthy race; nor can I hold it wonderful that 
the war-cry which was once in the throats of so many thousands 
in this country should issue upon occasion from the mouth of 
a single champion.’ 

‘You are bold, old man,’ returned the English knight ; ‘do 
you consider that your life is in my power, and that it may, in 
certain cases, be my duty to inflict death with that degree of 
pain at which humanity shudders?’ 
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The old man rose up slowly in the light of the blazing fire, 
displaying his emaciated features, which resembled those as- 
cribed by artists to St. Anthony of the desert, and pointing to 
the feeble lamp, which he placed upon the coarse table, thus 
addressed his interrogator, with an appearance of perfect firm- 
ness, and something even resembling dignity : 

‘Young knight of England, you see that utensil constructed 
for the purpose of dispensing light amidst these fatal vaults ; 


it is as frail as anything can well be, whose flame is supplied ` 


by living element, contained in a frame composed of iron. It 
is doubtless in your power entirely to end its service, by de- 
stroying the frame or extinguishing the light. Threaten it 
with such annihilation, sir knight, and see whether your menace 
will impress any sense of fear either on the element or the 
iron. Know that you have no more power over the frail mortal 
whom you threaten with similar annihilation. You may tear 
from my body the skin in which it is now swathed ; but although 
my nerves might glow with agony during the inhuman opera- 
tion, it would produce no more impression on me than flaying 
on the stag which an arrow has previously pierced through the 
heart. My age sets me beyond your cruelty: if you think 
otherwise, call your agents, and commence your operations ; 
neither threats nor inflictions will enable you to extort from 
me anything that I am not ready to tell you of my own 
accord.’ 

‘You trifle with me, old man,’ said De Valence: ‘you talk 
as if you possessed some secret respecting the motions of these 
Douglasses, who are to you as gods, yet you communicate no 
intelligence to me whatever.’ 

‘You may soon know,’ replied the old man, ‘all that a poor 
sexton has to communicate ; and it will not increase your know- 
ledge respecting the living, though it may throw some light 
upon my proper domains, which are those of the dead. The 
spirits of the deceased Douglasses do not rest in their graves 
during the dishonour of their monuments and the downfall of 
their house. That, upon death, the greater part of any line 
are consigned to the regions of eternal bliss or of never-ending 
misery religion will not suffer us to believe, and, amidst a race 
who had so great a share of worldly triumph and prosperity, we 
must suppose there have existed many who have been justly 
subjected to the doom of an intermediate space of punishment. 
You have destroyed the temples which were built by their 
posterity to propitiate Heaven for the welfare of their souls; 
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you have silenced the prayers and stopt the choirs by the 
mediation of which the piety of children had sought to appease 
the wrath of Heaven in behalf of their ancestors, subjected to 
expiatory fires. Can you wonder that the tormented spirits, 
thus deprived of the relief which had been proposed to them, 
should not, according to the common phrase, rest in their 
graves? Can you wonder they should show themselves like 
discontented loiterers near to the places which, but for the 
manner in which you have prosecuted your remorseless warfare, 
might have ere now afforded them rest? Or do you marvel 
that these fleshless warriors should interrupt your marches, 
and do what else their airy nature may permit to disturb your 
councils, and meet as far as they may the hostilities which you 
make it your boast to carry on, as well against those who are 
deceased as against any who may yet survive your cruelty f’ 

‘Old man,’ replied Aymer de Valence, ‘you cannot expect 
that I am to take for answer a story like this, being a fiction 
too gross to charm to sleep a schoolboy tormented with the 
toothache ; nevertheless, I thank God that thy doom does not 
remain in my hands. My squire and two archers shall carry 
thee captive to the worshipful Sir John de Walton, governor of 
the castle and valley, that he may deal with thee as seems 
meet; nor is he a person to believe in your apparitions and 
ghosts from purgatory. What ho! Fabian! Come hither, and 
bring with thee two archers of the guard.’ 

Fabian accordingly, who had waited at the entrance of the 
ruined building, now found his way, by the light of the old 
sexton’s lamp, and the sound of his master’s voice, into the 
singular apartment of the old man, the strange decorations of 
which struck the youth with great surprise and some horror. 

‘Take the two archers with thee, Fabian,’ said the knight 
of Valence, ‘and, with their assistance, convey this old man, 
on horseback or in a litter, to the presence of the worshipful 
Sir John de Walton. ‘Tell him what we have seen, which thou 
didst witness as well as I; and tell him that this old sexton, 
whom I send to be examined by his superior wisdom, seems to 
know more than he is willing to disclose respecting our ghostly 
cavalier, though he will give us no account of him, except inti- 
mating that he is a spirit of the old Douglasses from purgatory, 
to which Sir John de Walton will give what faith he pleases. 
You may say that, for my part, my belief is, either that the 
sexton is crazed by age, want, and enthusiasm, or that he is 
connected with some plot which the country people are hatching. 
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You may also say, that I shall not use much ceremony with 
the youth under the care of the abbot of St. Bride; there is 
something suspicious in all the occurrences that are now passing 
around us.’ 

Fabian promised obedience; and the knight, pulling him 
aside, gave him an additional caution to behave with attention 
in this business, seeing he must recollect that neither the judg- 
ment of himself nor that of his master was apparently held 
in very much esteem by the governor, and that it would ill 
become them to make any mistake in a matter where the safety 
of the castle was perhaps concerned. 

‘Fear me not, worshipful sir,’ replied the youth; ‘I am 
returning to pure air in the first place, and a good fire in the 
second, both acceptable exchanges for this dungeon of suffo- 
cating vapours and execrable smells. You may trust to my 
making no delay: a very short time will carry me back to 
Castle Douglas, even moving with suitable attention to this old 
man’s bones.’ 

‘Use him humanely,’ answered the knight. ‘And thou, old 
man, if thou art insensible to threats of personal danger in this 
matter, remember that, if thou art found paltering with us, thy 
punishment will perhaps be more severe than any we can inflict 
upon thy person.’ 

‘Can you administer the torture to the soul?’ said the 
sexton. 

‘As to thee,’ answered the knight, ‘we have that power: 
we will dissolve every monastery or religious establishment held 
for the souls of these Douglasses, and will only allow the reli- 
gious people to hold their residence there upon condition of 
their praying for the soul of King Edward the First of glori- 
ous memory, the malleus Scotorum ; and if the Douglasses are 
deprived of the ghostly benefit of the prayers and services of 
such shrines, they may term thy obstinacy the cause.’ 

‘Such a species of vengeance,’ answered the old man, in the 
same bold unsubdued tone which he had hitherto used, ‘ were 
more worthy of the infernal fiends than of Christian men.’ 

The squire raised his hand. The knight interposed. ‘ For- 
bear him,’ he said, ‘ Fabian, he is very old, and perhaps insane. 
And you, sexton, remember that the vengeance threatened is 
lawfully directed towards a family which have been the obstinate 
supporters of the excommunicated rebel who murdered the Red 
Comyn at the High Church in Dumfries.’ 

So saying, Aymer strode out of the ruins, picking his way 
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with some difficulty ; took his horse, which he found at the en- 
trance ; repeated a caution to Fabian to conduct himself with 
prudence ; and, passing on to the south-western gate, gave the 
strongest injunctions concerning the necessity of keeping a 
vigilant watch, both by patrols and by sentinels, intimating at 
the same time that it must have been neglected during the 
preceding part of the evening. The men murmured an apology, 
the confusion of which seemed to express that there had existed 
some occasion for the reprimand. 

Sir Aymer then proceeded on his journey to Hazelside, his 
train diminished by the absence of Fabian and his assistants. 
After a hasty but not a short journey, the knight alighted at 
Thomas Dickson’s, where he found the detachment from Ayr 
had arrived before him, and were snugly housed for the night. 
He sent one of the archers to announce his approach to the 
abbot of St. Bride and his young guest, intimating at the same 
time that the archer must keep sight of the latter until he him- 
self arrived at the chapel, which would be instantly. 


CHAPTER X 


When the nightengale singes the wodes waxen grene, 

Lef, and gras, and blosme springeth in April I wene, 

And love is to myne herte gone with one speare so kene. 

Night and day my blood hyt drynkes, mine herte deth me tene. 
MSS. Hail. Quoted by Warton. 


SIR AYMER DE VALENCE had no sooner followed his archer to 
the convent of St. Bride than he summoned the abbot to his 
presence, who came with the air of a man who loves his ease, 
and who is suddenly called from the couch where he has con- 
signed himself to a comfortable repose, at the summons of one 
whom he does not think it safe to disobey, and to whom he 
would not disguise his sense of peevishness, if he durst. 

‘It is a late ride,’ he said, ‘which has brought your worthy 
honour hither from the castle. May I be informed of the cause, 
after the arrangement so recently gone into with the governor ?’ 

‘It is my hope,’ replied the knight, ‘that you, father abbot, 
are not already conscious of it; suspicions are afloat, and I 
myself have this night seen something to confirm them, that 
some of the obstinate rebels of this country are again setting 
afoot dangerous practices, to the peril of the garrison; and I 
come, father, to see whether, in requital of many favours 
received from the English monarch, you will not merit his 
bounty and protection by contributing to the discovery of the 
designs of his enemies.’ 

‘ Assuredly so,’ answered Father Jerome, in an agitated 
voice. ‘Most unquestionably my information should stand at 
your command ; that is, if I knew anything the communication 
of which could be of advantage to you.’ 

‘Father abbot,’ replied the English knight, ‘although it is 
rash to make myself responsible for a North Country man in 
these times, yet I own I do consider you as one who has ever 
been faithfully subject to the King of England, and I willingly 
hope that you will still continue so.’ 
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‘And a fine encouragement I have!’ said the abbot; ‘to be 
called out of my bed at midnight, in this raw weather, to 
undergo the examination of a knight who is the youngest, 
perhaps, of his own honourable rank, and who will not tell me 
the subject of the interrogatories, but detains me on this cold 
pavement till, according to the opinion of Celsus, the podagra 
which lurks in my feet may be driven into my stomach, 
and then good-night to abbacy and examinations from hence- 
forward.’ 

‘Good father,’ said the young man, ‘the spirit of the times 
must teach thee patience ; recollect that I can feel no pleasure 
in this duty, and that, if an insurrection should take place, the 
rebels, who are sufficiently displeased with thee for acknow- 
ledging the English monarch, would hang thee from thine own 
steeple to feed the crows; or that, if thou hast secured thy 
peace by some private compact with the insurgents, the English 
governor, who will sooner or later gain the advantage, will not 
fail to treat thee as a rebel to his sovereign.’ 

‘It may appear to you, my noble son,’ answered the abbot, 
obviously discomposed, ‘that I am hung up, in this case, on 
the horns of the dilemma which you have stated ; nevertheless, 
I protest to you that, if any one accuses me of conspiring with 
the rebels against the King of England, I am ready, provided 
you give me time to swallow a potion recommended by Celsus 
in my perilous case, to answer with the most perfect sincerity 
every question which thou canst put to me upon that subject.’ 
So saying, he called upon a monk who had attended at his 
levée, and, giving him a large key, whispered something in his 
ear. The cup which the monk brought was of such capacity 
as proved Celsus’s draught required to be administered in 
considerable quantity, and a strong smell which it spread 
through the apartment accredited the knight’s suspicion that 
the medicine chiefly consisted of what were then termed 
distilled waters—a preparation known in the monasteries for 
some time before that comfortable secret had reached the laity 
in general. The abbot, neither overawed by the strength nor 
by the quantity of the potion, took it off with what he himself 
would have called a feeling of solace and pleasance, and his 
voice became much more composed ; he signified himself as 
comforted extraordinarily by the medicine, and willing to pro- 
ceed to answer any questions which could be put to him by his 
gallant young friend. 

‘At present,’ said the knight, ‘you are aware, father, that 
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strangers travelling through this country must be the first 
objects of our suspicions and inquiries. What is, for example, 
your own opinion of the youth termed Augustine, the son, or 
calling himself so, of a person called Bertram the minstrel, who 
has resided for some days in your convent?’ 

The abbot heard the question with eyes expressive of sur- 
prise at the quarter from which it came. 

‘ Assuredly, said he, ‘I think of him as a youth who, from 
anything I have seen, is of that excellent disposition, both with 
respect to loyalty and religion, which I should have expected, 
were I to judge from the estimable person who committed him 
to my care.’ 

With this the abbot bowed to the knight, as if he had 
conceived that this repartee gave him a silencing advantage 
in any question which could follow upon that subject, and he 
was probably therefore surprised when Sir Aymer replied as 
follows :— 

‘It is very true, father abbot, that I myself did recommend 
this stripling to you as a youth of a harmless disposition, and 
with respect to whom it would be unnecessary to exercise the 
strict vigilance extended to others in similar circumstances ; 
but the evidence which seemed to me to vouch for this young 
man’s innocence has not appeared so satisfactory to my superior 
and commander, and it is by his orders that I now make 
farther inquiries of you. You must think they are of conse- 
quence, since we again trouble you, and at so unwonted an 
hour.’ 

‘I can only protest by my order and by the veil of St. 
Bride, replied the abbot, the spirit of Celsus appearing to fail 
his pupil, ‘that whatever evil may be in this matter is totally 
unknown to me, nor could it be extorted from me by racks or 
implements of torture. Whatever signs of disloyalty may have 
been evinced by this young man, I have witnessed none of 
them, although I have been strictly attentive to his behaviour.’ 

‘In what respect?’ said the knight, ‘and what is the result 
of your observation ?’ 

‘My answer,’ said the abbot of St. Bride, ‘shall be sincere 
and downright. The youth condescended upon payment of a 
certain number of gold crowns, not by any means to repay the 
hospitality of the church of St. Bride, but merely 

‘Nay, father,’ interrupted the knight, ‘you may cut that 
short, since the governor and I well understand the terms 
upon which the monks of St. Bride exercise their hospitality. 
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In what manner, it is more necessary to ask, was it received 
by this boy ?’ 

‘With the utmost gentleness and moderation, noble sir,’ 
answered the abbot. ‘Indeed, it appeared to me at first that 
he might be a troublesome guest, since the amount of his 
benevolence to the convent was such as to encourage, and in 
some degree to authorise, his demanding accommodation of a 
kind superior to what we had to bestow.’ 

‘In which case,’ said Sir Aymer, ‘you would have had the 
discomfort of returning some part of the money you had 
received ?’ 

‘That,’ replied the abbot, ‘would have been a mode of 
settlement contrary to our vows. What is paid to the treasury 
of St. Bridget cannot, agreeably to our rule, be on any account 
restored. But, noble knight, there was no occasion for this: a 
crust of white bread and a draught of milk were diet sufficient 
to nourish this poor youth for a day, and it was my own anxiety 
for his health that dictated the furnishing of his cell with a 
softer bed and coverlet than are quite consistent with the rules 
of our order.’ 

‘Now hearken to what I say, sir abbot, and answer me 
truly,’ said the knight of Valence. ‘What communication has 
this youth held with the inmates of your convent, or with those 
beyond your house? Search your memory concerning this, 
and let me have a distinct answer, for your guest’s safety and 
your own depend upon it.’ 

‘As I am a Christian man,’ said the abbot, ‘I have observed 
nothing which could give ground for your worship’ 8 suspicions. 
The boy Augustine, unlike those whom I have observed who 
have been educated in the world, showed a marked preference 
to the company of such sisters as the house of St. Bride con- 
tains, rather than for that of the monks, my brethren, although 
there are among them pleasant and conversible men.’ 

‘Scandal,’ said the young knight, ‘might find a reason for 
that preference.’ 

‘Not in the case of the sisters of St. Bridget,’ said the 
abbot, ‘most of whom have been either sorely misused by time, 
or their comeliness destroyed by some mishap previously to 
their being received into the seclusion of the house.’ 

This observation the good father made with some internal 
movement of mirth, which was apparently excited at the idea 
of the sisterhood of St. Bridget becoming attractive to any one 
by dint of their personal beauty, in which, as it happened, 
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they were all notably, and almost ludicrously, deficient. The 
English knight, to whom the sisterhood were well known, felt 
also inclined to smile at this conversation. 

‘I acquit, he said, ‘the pious sisterhood of charming, other- 
wise than by their kind wishes and attention to the wants of 
the suffering stranger.’ 

‘Sister Beatrice,’ continued the father, resuming his gravity, 
‘is indeed blessed with a winning gift of making comfits and 
syllabubs; but, on minute inquiry, I do not find that the 
youth has tasted any of them. Neither is sister Ursula so 
hard-favoured by nature as from the effects of an accident ; 
but your honour knows that, when a woman is ugly, the men 
do not trouble themselves about the cause of her hard favour. 
I will go, with your leave, and see in what state the youth now 
is, and summon him before you.’ 

‘I request you to do so, father, for the affair is instant ; 
and I earnestly advise you to watch, in the closest manner, 
this Augustine’s behaviour: you cannot be too particular. I 
will wait your return, and either carry the boy to the castle, 
or leave him here, as circumstances may seem to require.’ 

The abbot bowed, promised his utmost exertions, and 
hobbled out of the room to wait on the youth Augustine in his 
cell, anxious to favour, if possible, the wishes of De Valence, 
whom he looked upon as rendered by circumstances his military 

tron. 
ae He remained long absent, and Sir Aymer began to be of 
opinion that the delay was suspicious, when the abbot returned 
with perplexity and discomposure in his countenance. 

‘I crave your pardon for keeping your worship waiting,’ 
said Jerome, with much anxiety; ‘but I have myself been 
detained and vexed by unnecessary formalities and scruples on 
the part of this peevish boy. In the first place, hearing my 
foot approaching his bedroom, my youth, instead of undoing 
the door, which would have been but proper respect to my 
place, on the contrary draws a strong bolt on the inside; and 
this fastening, forsooth, has been placed on his chamber by 
Ursula’s command, that his slumbers might be suitably re- 
spected. I intimated to him as I best could that he must 
attend you without delay, and prepare to accompany you to 
the Castle of Douglas; but he would not answer a single 
word, save recommending to me patience, to which I was fain 
to have recourse, as well as your archer, whom I found stand- 
ing sentinel before the door of the cell, and contenting himself 
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with the assurance of the sisters that there was no other pass- 
age by which Augustine could make his escape. At length 
the door opens, and my young master presents himself fully 
arrayed for his journey. The truth is, I think some fresh 
attack of his malady has affected the youth: he may perhaps 
be disturbed with some touch of hypochondria or black choler 
—a species of dotage of the mind which is sometimes found 
concomitant with and symptomatic of this disorder; but he 
is at present composed, and if your worship chooses to see 
him, he is at your command.’ 

‘Call him hither,’ said the knight. And a considerable space 
of time again elapsed ere the eloquence of the abbot, half chiding 
and half soothing, prevailed on the lady, in her adopted character, 
to approach the parlour, in which at last she made her appear- 
ance, with a countenance on which the marks of tears might 
still be discovered, and a pettish sullenness, like that of a boy, 
or, with reverence, that of a girl, who is determined upon 
taking her own way in any matter, and equally resolved to 
give no reason for her doing so. Her hurried levée had not 
prevented her attending closely to all the mufflings and dis- 
guisings by which her pilgrim’s dress was arranged, so as to 
alter her appearance, and effectually disguise her sex. But as 
civility prevented her wearing her large slouched hat, she 
necessarily exposed her countenance more than in the open 
air; and though the knight beheld a most lovely set of 
features, yet they were not such as were inconsistent with the 
character she had adopted, and which she had resolved upon 
maintaining to the last. She had, accordingly, mustered up a 
degree of courage which was not natural to her, and which she 
perhaps supported by hopes which her situation hardly ad- 
mitted. So soon as she found herself in the same apartment 
with De Valence, she assumed a style of manners bolder and 
more determined than she had hitherto displayed. 

‘Your worship,’ she said, addressing him even before he 
spoke, ‘is a knight of England, and possessed, doubtless, of 
the virtues which become that noble station. Iam an unfor- 
tunate lad, obliged, by reasons which I am under the necessity 
of keeping secret, to travel in a dangerous country, where I 
am suspected, without any just cause, of becoming accessary to 
plots and conspiracies which are contrary to my own interest, 
and which my very soul abhors, and which I might safely 
abjure, by imprecating upon myself all the curses of our 
religion and renouncing all its promises, if I were accessary to 
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such designs in thought, word, or deed. Nevertheless, you, 
who will not believe my solemn protestations, are about to 
proceed against me as a guilty person, and in so doing I must 
warn you, sir knight, that you will commit a great and cruel 
injustice.’ 

‘I shall endeavour to avoid that,’ said the knight, ‘by re- 
ferring the duty to Sir John de Walton, the governor, who will 
decide what is to be done; in this case, my only duty will be 
to place you in his hands at Douglas Castle.’ 

‘Must you do this?’ said Augustine. 

‘Certainly,’ replied the knight, ‘or be answerable for neglect- 
ing my duty.’ . 

‘But if I become bound to answer your loss with a large 
sum of money, a large tract of land ; 

‘No treasure, no land, supposing such at your disposal,’ 
answered the knight, ‘can atone for disgrace ; and besides, boy, 
how should I trust to your warrant, were my avarice such as 
would induce me to listen to such proposals ?’ 

‘I must then prepare to attend you instantly to the Castle 
of Douglas and the presence of Sir John de Walton?’ replied 
Augustine. 

‘Young man,’ answered De Valence, ‘there is no remedy, 
since, if you delay me longer, I must carry you thither by 
force.’ | 

‘What will be the consequence to my father?’ said the 
youth. 

‘That,’ replied the knight, ‘ will depend exactly on the nature 
of your confession and his; something you both have to say, 
as is evident from the terms of the letter Sir John de Walton 
conveyed to you; and I assure you, you were better to speak 
it out at once than to risk the consequences of more delay. I 
can admit of no more trifling; and, believe me, that your fate 
will be entirely ruled by your own frankness and candour.’ 

‘I must prepare, then, to travel at your command,’ said the 
youth. ‘But this cruel disease still hangs around me, and 
Abbot Jerome, whose leechcraft is famous, will himself assure 
you that I cannot travel without danger of my life; and that, 
while I was residing in this convent, I declined every oppor- 
tunity of exercise which was offered me by the kindness of 
the garrison at Hazelside, lest I might by mishap bring the 
contagion among your men.’ 

‘The youth says right,’ said the abbot: ‘the archers and 
men-at-arms have more than once sent to invite this lad to join 
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in some of their military games, or to amuse them, perhaps, 
with some of his minstrelsy; but he has uniformly declined 
doing so; and, according to my belief, it is the effects of this 
disorder which have prevented his accepting an indulgence so 
natural to his age, and in so dull a place as the convent of St. 
Bride must needs seem to a youth bred up in the world.’ 

‘Do you then hold, reverend father,’ said Sir Aymer, ‘ that 
there is real danger in carrying this youth to the castle to- 
night, as I proposed ?’ 

‘I conceive such danger,’ replied the abbot, ‘to exist, not 
only as it may occasion the relapse of the poor youth himself, 
but as particularly likely, no preparations having been made, 
to introduce the infection among your honourable garrison ; for 
it is in these relapses, more than in the first violence of the 
malady, that it has been found most contagious.’ 

‘Then,’ said the knight, ‘you must be content, my friend, 
to give a share of your room to an archer, by way of sentinel.’ 

‘I cannot object,’ said Augustine, ‘provided my unfortunate 
vicinity does not endanger the health of the poor soldier.’ 

‘He will be as ready to do his duty,’ said the abbot, ‘ with- 
out the door of the apartment as within it; and if the youth 
should sleep soundly, which the presence of a guard in his 
chamber might prevent, he is the more likely to answer your 
purpose on the morrow.’ 

‘Let it be so,’ said Sir Aymer, ‘so you are sure that you do 
not minister any facility of escape.’ 

‘The apartment,’ said the monk, ‘hath no other entrance 
than that which is guarded by the archer; but to content you 
- I shall secure the door in your presence.’ 

‘So be it, then, said the knight of Valence; ‘this done, I 
myself will lie down without doffing my mail-shirt, and snatch 
a sleep till the ruddy dawn calls me again to duty, when you, 
Augustine, will hold yourself ready to attend me to our Castle 
of Douglas.’ 

The bells of the convent summoned the inhabitants and 
inmates of St. Bride to morning prayers at the first peep of 
day. When this duty was over, the knight demanded his 
prisoner. The abbot marshalled him to the door of Augustine’s 
chamber. The sentinel who was stationed there, armed with a 
brown-bill, or species of partizan, reported that he had heard 
no motion in the apartment during the whole night. The abbot 
tapped at the door, but received no answer. He knocked again 
louder, but the silence was unbroken from within. 
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‘What means this?’ said the reverend ruler of the convent 
of St. Bride; ‘my young patient has certainly fallen into a 
syncope or swoon !’ 

‘I wish, father abbot,’ said the knight, ‘that he may not 
have made his escape instead—an accident which both you and 
I may be required to answer, since, according to our strict 
duty, we ought to have kept sight of him, and detained him in 
close custody until daybreak.’ 

‘I trust your worship,’ said the abbot, ‘only anticipates a 
misfortune which I cannot think possible.’ 

‘We shall speedily see,’ said the knight; and, raising his 
voice, he called aloud, so as to be heard within, ‘Bring crow- 
bars and levers, and burst me that door into splinters without 
an instant’s delay !’ 

The loudness of his voice, and the stern tone in which he 
spoke, soon brought around him the brethren of the house, and 
two or three soldiers of his own party, who were already busy 
in caparisoning their horses. The displeasure of the young 
knight was manifested by his flushed features and the abrupt 
manner in which he again repeated his commands for breaking 
open the door. This was speedily performed, though it required 
the application of considerable strength, and as the shattered 
remains fell crashing into the apartment, De Valence sprung, 
and the abbot hobbled, into the cell of the prisoner, which, to 
the fulfilment of their worst suspicions, they found empty. 


CHAPTER XI 


a 
Where is he? Has the deep earth swallow’d him ? 
Or hath he melted like some airy phantom 
That shuns the approach of morn and the young sun ? 
Or hath he wrapt him in Cimmerian darkness, 
And pass’d beyond the circuit of the sight 
With things of the night’s shadows ? 

Anonymous. 


THE disappearance of the youth, whose disguise and whose fate 


have, we hope, inclined our readers to take some interest in 


him, will require some explanation ere we proceed with the 
other personages of the story, and we shall set about giving it 
accordingly. 

When Augustine was consigned to his cell for the second 
time on the preceding evening, both the monk and the young 
knight of Valence had seen the key turned upon him, and had 
heard him secure the door on the inside with the bolt which 
had been put on at his request by Sister Ursula, in whose 
affections the youth of Augustine, his extreme handsomeness, 
and, above all, his indisposition of body and his melancholy of 
mind, had gained him considerable interest. 

So soon, accordingly, as Augustine re-entered his apartment, 
he was greeted in a whisper by the sister, who, during the 
interval of his absence, had contrived to slip into the cell, and 
having tappiced herself behind the little bed, came out, with 
great appearance of Joy, to greet the return of the youth. The 
number of little attentions, the disposal of holly boughs and 
such other evergreens as the season permitted, showed the 
anxiety of the holy sisters to decorate the chamber of their 
guest, and the greetings of Sister Ursula expressed the same 
friendly interest, at the same time intimating that she was 
already in some degree in possession of the stranger’s mystery. 

As Augustine and the holy sister were busied in exchange 
of confidence, the extraordinary difference between their counte- 
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nances and their persons must have struck any one who might 
have been accidentally a witness of their interview. The dark 
pilgrim’s robe of the disguised female was not a stronger con- 
trast to the white woollen garment worn by the votaress of St. 
Bride than the visage of the nun, seamed with many a ghastly 
scar, and the light of one of her eyes extinguished for ever, 
causing it to roll a sightless luminary in her head, was to the 
beautiful countenance of Augustine, now bent with a confi- 
dential, and even affectionate, look upon the extraordinary 
features of her companion. 

‘You know,’ said the supposed Augustine, ‘the principal 
part of my story ; can you, or will you, lend me your assistance ? 
If not, my dearest sister, you must consent to witness my death, 
rather than my shame. Yes, Sister Ursula, I will not be 
pointed at by the finger of scorn, as the thoughtless maiden 
who sacrificed so much for a young man of whose attachment 
she was not so well assured as she ought to have been. Iwill 
not be dragged before De Walton, for the purpose of being 
compelled, by threats of torture, to declare myself the female 
in honour of whom he holds the Dangerous Castle. No doubt 
he might be glad to give his hand in wedlock to a damsel 
whose dowry is so ample; but who can tell whether he will 
regard me with that respect which every woman would wish to 
command, or pardon that boldness of which I have been guilty, 
even though its consequences have been in his own favour f’ 

‘Nay, my darling daughter,’ answered the nun, ‘comfort 
yourself ; for in all I can aid you, be assured I will. My means 
are somewhat more than my present situation may express, and 
be assured they shall be tried to the uttermost. Methinks I 
still hear that lay which you sung to the other sisters and my- 
self, although I alone, touched by feelings kindred to yours, 
had the address to comprehend that it told your own tale.’ 

‘I am yet surprised,’ said Augustine, speaking beneath her 
breath, ‘how I had the boldness to sing in your ears the lay, 
which, in fact, was the history of my disgrace.’ 

‘Alas! that you will say so,’ returned the nun; ‘there was 
not a word but what resembled those tales of love and of high- 
spirited daring which the best minstrels love to celebrate, and 
the noblest knights and maidens weep at once and smile to 
hear. The Lady Augusta of Berkely, a great heiress, accord- 
ing to the world, both in land and movable goods, becomes the 
king’s ward by the death of her parents; and thus is on the 
point of being given away in marriage to a minion of the King 
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of England, whom in these Scottish valleys we scruple not to 
call a peremptory tyrant.’ 

‘I must not say so, my sister,’ said the pilgrim; ‘and yet, 
true it is that the cousin of the obscure parasite Gaveston, on 
whom the King wished to confer my poor hand, was neither by 
birth, merit, nor circumstance worthy of such an alliance. 
Meantime I heard of the fame of Sir John de Walton; and I 
heard of it not with the less interest that his feats of chivalry 
were said to adorn a knight who, rich in everything else, was 
poor in worldly goods and in the smiles of fortune. I saw this 
Sir John de Walton, and I acknowledge that a thought, which 
had already intruded itself on my imagination, became after 
this interview, by frequent recurrence, more familiar and more 
welcome tome. Methought that the daughter of a powerful 
English family, if she could give away with her hand such 
wealth as the world spoke of, would more justly and honour- 
ably bestow it in remedying the errors of fortune in regard to 
a gallant knight like De Walton than in patching the revenues 
of a beggarly Frenchman, whose only merit was in being the 
kinsman of a man who was very generally detested by the 
whole kingdom of England, excepting the infatuated monarch 
himself.’ 

‘Nobly designed, my daughter,’ said the nun; ‘what more 
worthy of a noble heart, possessing riches, beauty, birth, and 
rank, than to confer them all upon indigent and chivalrous 
merit ?’ 

‘Such, dearest sister, was my intention,’ replied Augustine ; 
‘but I have, perhaps, scarce sufficiently explained the manner 
in which I meant to proceed. By the advice of a minstrel of 
our house, the same who is now prisoner at Douglas, I caused 
exhibit a large feast upon Christmas eve, and sent invitations 
abroad to the young knights of noble name who were known 
to spend their leisure in quest of arms and adventures. When 
the tables were drawn and the feast concluded, Bertram, as 
had been before devised, was called upon to take his harp. He 
sung, receiving from all who were present the attention due to 
a minstrel of so much fame. The theme which he chose was 
the frequent capture of this Douglas Castle, or, as the poet 
termed it, Castle Dangerous. ‘‘ Where are the champions of 
the renowned Edward the First,” said the minstrel, “when the 
realm of England cannot furnish a man brave enough, or suff- 
ciently expert in the wars, to defend a miserable hamlet of the 
North against the Scottish rebels, who have vowed to retake it 
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over our soldiers’ heads ere the year rolls to an end? Where 
are the noble ladies whose smiles used to give countenance to 
the knights of St. George’s cross? Alas! the spirit of love 
and of chivalry is alike dead amongst us: our knights are 
limited to petty enterprises, and our noblest heiresses are 
given as prizes to strangers, as if their own country had no one 
to deserve them.” Here stopt the harp; and I shame to say 
that I myself, as if moved to enthusiasm by the song of the 
minstrel, arose, and taking from my neck the chain of gold 
which supported a crucifix of special sanctity, I made my vow, 
always under the King’s permission, that I would give my 
hand, and the inheritance of my fathers, to the good knight, 
being of noble birth and lineage, who should keep the Castle of 
Douglas in the King of England’s name for a year and a day. 
I sat down, my dearest sister, deafened with the jubilee in 
which my guests expressed their applause of my supposed 
patriotism. Yet some degree of pause took place amidst the 
young knights, who might reasonably have been supposed ready 
to embrace this offer, although at the risk of being encumbered 
with Augusta of Berkely.’ 

‘Shame on the man,’ said Sister Ursula, ‘who should think 
so! Put your beauty alone, my dearest, into consideration, and 
a true knight ought to have embraced the dangers of twenty 
Castles of Douglas, rather than let such an invaluable oppor- 
tunity of gaining your favour be lost.’ 

‘It may be that some in reality thought so,’ said the pil- 
grim; ‘but it was supposed that the King’s favour might be 
lost by those who seemed too anxious to thwart his royal pur- 
pose upon his ward’s hand. At any rate, greatly to my joy, 
the only person who availed himself of the offer I had made 
was Sir John de Walton; and as his acceptance of it was 
guarded by a clause, saving and reserving the King’s approba- 
tion, I hope he has not suffered any diminution of Edward’s 
favour.’ 

‘ Assure yourself, noble and high-spirited young lady,’ replied 
the nun, ‘that there is no fear of thy generous devotion 
hurting thy lover with the King of England. Something we 
hear concerning worldly passages, even in this remote nook of 
St. Bride’s cloister, and the report goes among the English 
soldiers that their king was indeed offended at your putting 
your will in opposition to his own; yet, on the other hand, 
this preferred lover, Sir John de Walton, was a man of such 
extensive fame, and your offer was so much in the character- 
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of better but not forgotten times, that even a king could not 
at the beginning of a long and stubborn war deprive an errant 
cavalier of his bride, if she should be duly won by his sword 
and lance.’ 

‘Ah! dearest Sister Ursula!’ sighed the disguised pilgrim, 
‘but, on the other hand, how much time must pass by in the 
siege by defeating which that suit must needs be advanced ? 
While I sat in my lonely castle, tidings after tidings came to 
astound me with the numerous, or rather the constant, dangers 
with which my lover was surrounded, until at length, in a 
moment I think of madness, I resolved to set out in this 
masculine disguise; and having myself with my own eyes 
seen in what situation I had placed my knight, I determined 
to take such measures in respect to shortening the term of his 
trial, or otherwise, as a sight of Douglas Castle, and—why 
should I deny it?of Sir John de Walton, might suggest. 
Perhaps you, my dearest sister, may not so well understand 
my being tempted into flinching from the resolution which I 
had laid down for my own honour and that of my lover; but 
consider that my resolution was the consequence of a moment 
of excitation, and that the course which I adopted was the 
conclusion of a long, wasting, sickening state of uncertainty, 
the effect of which was to weaken the nerves which were once 
highly strung with love of my country, as I thought; but in 
reality, alas! with fond and anxious feelings of a more selfish 
description.’ 

‘Alas!’ said Sister Ursula, evincing the strongest symptoms 
of interest and compassion, ‘am I the person, dearest child, 
whom you suspect of insensibility to the distresses which are 
the fruit of true love? Do you suppose that the air which is 
breathed within these walls has the property, upon the female 
heart, of such marvellous fountains as they say change into 
stone the substances which are immersed into their waters? 
Hear my tale, and judge if it can be thus with one who 
possesses my causes of grief. And do not fear for loss of time: 
we must let our neighbours at Hazelside be settled for the 
evening ere I furnish you with the means of escape; and you 
must have a trusty guide, for whose fidelity I will be respon- 
sible, to direct your path through these woods, and protect 
you in case of any danger, too likely to occur in these trouble- 
some times. It will thus be nigh an hour ere you depart ; and 
sure I am that in no manner can you spend the time better 
than in listening to distresses too similar to your own, and 
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flowing from the source of disappointed affection which you 
must needs sympathise with.’ 

The distresses of the Lady Augusta did not prevent her 
being in some degree affected almost ludicrously with the 
singular contrast between the hideous countenance of this 
victim of the tender passion and the cause to which she im- 
puted her sorrows; but it was not a moment for giving way 
to a sense of the ridiculous, which would have been in the 
highest degree offensive to the sister of St. Bride, whose good- 
will she had so many reasons to conciliate. She readily, there- 
fore, succeeded in preparing herself to listen to the votary with 
an appearance of sympathy, which might reward that which 
she had herself experienced at the hands of Sister Ursula ; 
while the unfortunate recluse, with an agitation which made 
her ugliness still more conspicuous, narrated, nearly in a 
whisper, the following circumstances :— 

‘My misfortunes commenced long before I was called Sister 
Ursula, or secluded as a votaress within these walls. My 
father was a noble Norman, who, like many of his countrymen, 
sought and found fortune at the court of the King of Scotland. 
He was endowed with the sheriffdom of this county, and 
Maurice de Hattely, or Hautlieu, was numbered among the 
wealthy and powerful barons of Scotland. Wherefore should I 
deny it, that the daughter of this baron, then called Margaret 
de Hautlieu, was also distinguished among the great and fair 
of the land? It can be no censurable vanity which provokes 
me to speak the truth, and unless [ tell it myself, you could 
hardly suspect what a resemblance I once bore even to the 
lovely Lady Augusta of Berkely. About this time broke out 
those unfortunate feuds of Bruce and Baliol which have been so 
long the curse of this country. My father, determined in his 
choice of party by the arguments of his wealthy kinsmen at 
the court of Edward, embraced with passion the faction of the 
English interest, and became one of the keenest partizans, at 
first of John Baliol, and afterwards of the English monarch. 
None among the Anglicised Scottish, as his party was called, 
were so zealous as he for the red cross, and no one was more 
detested by his countrymen who followed the national standard 
of St. Andrew and the patriot Wallace. Among those soldiers 
of the soil, Malcolm Fleming of Biggar was one of the most 
distinguished by his noble birth, his high acquirements, and 
his fame in chivalry. I saw him; and the ghastly spectre 
who now addresses you must not be ashamed to say that she 
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loved, and was beloved by, one of the handsomest youths in 
Scotland. Our attachment was discovered to my father almost 
ere we had owned it to each other, and he was furious both 
against my lover and myself; he placed me under the charge 
of a religious woman of this rule, and I was immured within 
the house of St. Bride, where my father shamed not to 
announce he would cause me to take the veil by force, unless 
I agreed to wed a youth bred at the English court, his 
nephew ; and, as Heaven had granted him no son, the heir, 
as he had resolved, of the house of Hautlieu. I was not long 
in making my election. I protested that death should be my 
choice, rather than any other husband excepting Malcolm 
Fleming. Neither was my lover less faithful: he found means 
to communicate to me a particular night on which he proposed 
to attempt to storm the nunnery of St. Bride, and carry me 
from hence to freedom and the greenwood, of which Wallace | 
was generally called the king. In an evil hour—an hour, I 
think, of infatuation and witchery—I suffered the abbess to 
wheedle the secret out of me, which I might have been sensible 
would appear more horribly flagitious to her than to any other 
woman that breathed; but I had not taken the vows, and I 
thought Wallace and Fleming had the same charms for every- 
body as for me, and the artful woman gave me reason to 
believe that her loyalty to Bruce was without a flaw of sus- 
picion, and she took part in a plot of which my freedom was 
the object. The abbess engaged to have the English guards 
removed to a distance, and in appearance the troops were 
withdrawn. Accordingly, in the middle of the night appointed, 
the window of my cell, which was two stories from the ground, 
was opened without noise ; and never were my eyes more glad- 
dened than, as ready disguised and arrayed for flight, even in 
a horseman’s dress, like yourself, fairest Lady Augusta, I saw 
Malcolm Fleming spring into the apartment. He rushed 
towards me; but at the same time my father with ten of his 
strongest men filled the room, and cried their war-cry of “Baliol.” 
Blows were instantly dealt on every side. A form like a giant, 
however, appeared in the midst of the tumult, and distin- 
guished himself, even to my half-giddy eye, by the ease with 
which he bore down and dispersed those who fought against 
our freedom. My father alone offered an opposition which 
threatened to prove fatal to him; for Wallace, it was said, 
could foil any two martial champions that ever drew sword. 
Brushing from him the armed men, as a lady would drive 
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away with her fan a swarm of troublesome flies, he secured me 
in one arm, used his other for our mutual protection, and I 
found myself in the act of being borne in safety down the 
ladder by which my deliverers had ascended from without ; 
but an evil fate awaited this attempt. 

‘My father, whom the Champion of Scotland had spared for 
my sake, or rather for Fleming’s, gained by his victor’s com- 
passion and lenity a fearful advantage, and made a remorseless 
use of it. Having only his left hand to oppose to the maniac 
attempts of my father, even the strength of Wallace could not 
prevent the assailant, with all the energy of desperation, from 
throwing down the ladder, on which his daughter was perched 
like a dove in the grasp of an eagle. The Champion saw our 
danger, and, exerting his inimitable strength and agility, cleared 
himself and me from the ladder, and leaped free of the moat 
of the convent, into which we must otherwise have been pre- 
cipitated. The Champion of Scotland was saved in the 
desperate attempt, but I, who fell among a heap of stones 
and rubbish—I, the disobedient daughter, wellnigh the apostate 
vestal—waked only from a long bed of sickness to find myself the 
disfigured wretch which you now see me. I then learned that 
Malcolm had escaped from the fray, and shortly after I heard, 
with feelings less keen, perhaps, than they ought to have been, 
that my father was slain in one of the endless battles which 
took place between the contending factions. If he had lived, 
I might have submitted to the completion of my fate; but 
since he was no more, I felt that it would be a preferable lot 
to be a beggar in the streets of a Scottish village than an 
abbess in this miserable house of St. Bride; nor was even that 
poor object of ambition, on which my father used to expatiate 
when desirous of persuading me to enter the monastic state, 
by milder means than throwing me off the battlements, long 
open to me. The old abbess died of a cold caught the evening 
of the fray ; and the place, which might have been kept open 
until I was capable of filling it, was disposed of otherwise, when 
the English thought fit to reform, as they termed it, the dis- 
cipline of the house; and, instead of electing a new abbess, 
sent hither two or three friendly monks, who have now the 
absolute government of the community, and wield it entirely 
according to the pleasure of the English. But I, for one, who 
have had the honour to be supported by the arms of the 
Champion of my country, will not remain here to be com- 
manded by this Abbot Jerome. I will go forth, nor do I fear 
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to find relations and friends who will provide a more fitting 
place of refuge for Margaret de Hautlieu than the convent of 
St. Bride; you, too, dearest lady, shall obtain your freedom, 
and it will be well to leave such information as will make Sir 
John de Walton aware of the devotion with which his happy 
fate has inspired you.’ 

‘It is not, then, your own intention,’ said the Üdy Augusta, 
‘to return into the world again, and you are about to renounce 
the lover in a union with whom you and he once saw your 
joint happiness?’ 

‘It is a question, my dearest child, said Sister Ursula, 
‘which I dare not ask myself, and to which I am absolutely 
uncertain what answer I should return. I have not taken the 
final and irrevocable vows: I have done nothing to alter my 
situation with regard to Malcolm Fleming. He also, by the 
vows plighted in the chancery of Heaven, is my affianced 
bridegroom, nor am I conscious that I less deserve his faith in 
any respect now than at the moment when it was pledged to 
me; but I confess, dearest lady, that rumours have reached 
me which sting me to the quick: the reports of my wounds 
and scars are said to have estranged the knight of my choice. 
I am now indeed poor,’ she added, with a sigh, ‘and I am no 
longer possessed of those personal charms which they say 
attract the love and fix the fidelity of the other sex. I teach 
myself, therefore, to think, in my moments of settled resolu- 
tion, that all betwixt me and Malcolm Fleming is at an end, 
saving good wishes on the part of both towards the other; and 
yet there is a sensation in my bosom which whispers, in spite 
of my reason, that, if I absolutely believed that which I now 
say, there would be no object on earth worthy my living for in 
order to attain it. This insinuating prepossession whispers to 
my secret soul, and in very opposition to my reason and under- 
standing, that Malcolm Fleming, who could pledge his all 
upon the service of his country, is incapable of nourishing the 
versatile affection of an ordinary, a coarse, or a venal character. 
Methinks, were the difference upon his part instead of mine, 
he would not lose his interest in my eyes because he was 
seamed with honourable scars, obtained in asserting the freedom 
of his choice, but that such wounds would, in my opinion, add 
to his merit, whatever they took away from his personal come- 
liness. Ideas rise on my soul, as if Malcolm and Margaret 
might yet be to each other all that their affections once 
anticipated with so much security, and that a change which 
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took nothing from the honour and virtue of the beloved 
person must rather add to than diminish the charms of the 
union. Look at me, dearest Lady Augusta—look me, if you 
have courage, full in the face, and tell me whether I do not 
rave when my fancy is thus converting mere possibilities into 
that which is natural and probable.’ 

The Lady of Berkely, conscious of the necessity, raised her 
eyes on the unfortunate nun, afraid of losing her own chance 
of deliverance by the mode in which she should conduct herself 
in this crisis, yet not willing at the same time to flatter the 
unfortunate Ursula with suggesting ideas for which her own 
sense told her she could hardly find any rational grounds. But 
her imagination, stored with the minstrelsy of the time, brought 
back to her recollection the Loathly Lady in The Marriage of 
Sir Gawain, and she conducted her reply in the following 
manner :— 

‘You ask me, my dear Lady Margaret, a trying question, 
which it would be unfriendly to answer otherwise than sincerely, 
and most cruel to answer with too much rashness. It is true, 
that what is called beauty is the first quality on which we of 
the weaker sex learn to set a value: we are flattered by the 
imputation of personal charms, whether we actually possess 
them or not; and no doubt we learn to place upon them a 
great deal more consequence than in reality is found to belong 
to them. Women, however, even such as are held by their 
own sex, and perhaps in secret by themselves, as devoid of all 
pretensions to beauty, have been known to become, from their 
understanding, their talents, or their accomplishments, the 
undoubted objects of the warmest attachment. Wherefore, 
then, should you, in the mere rashness of your apprehension, 
deem it impossible that your Malcolm Fleming should be made 
of that porcelain clay of the earth which despises the passing 
captivations of outward form, in comparison to the charms of 
true affection and the excellence of talents and virtue ?’ 

The nun pressed her companion’s hand to her bosom, and 
answered her with a deep sigh. 

‘I fear,’ she said, ‘you flatter me; and yet, in a crisis like 
this, it does one good to be flattered, even as cordials, otherwise 
dangerous to the constitution, are wisely given to support a 
patient through a paroxysm of agony, and enable him to endure 
at least what they cannot cure. Answer only one question, and 
it will be time we drop this conversation. Could you, sweet 
lady—you upon whom fortune has bestowed so many charms— 
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could any argument make you patient under the irretrievable 
loss of your personal advantages, with the concomitant loss, as 
in my case is most probable, of that lover for whom you have 
already done so much?’ 

The English lady cast her eyes again on her friend, "and 
could not help shuddering a little at the thought of her own 
beautiful countenance being exchanged for the seamed and 
scarred features of the Lady of Hautlieu, irregularly lighted by 
the beams of a single eye. 

‘Believe me,’ she said, looking solemnly upwards, ‘that, even 
in the case which you suppose, I would not sorrow so much for 
myself as I would for the poor-spirited thoughts of the lover 
who could leave me because those transitory charms—which 
must in any case ere long take their departure—had fled ere yet 
the bridal day. It is, however, concealed by the decrees of 
Providence in what manner, or to what extent, other persons, 
with whose disposition we are not fully acquainted, may be 
affected by such changes. I can only assure you that my 
hopes go with yours, and that there is no difficulty which shall 
remain in your path in future, if it is in my power to remove 
it. Hark!’ 

‘It is the signal of our freedom,’ replied Ursula, giving 
attention to something resembling the whoop of the night-owl. 
‘We must prepare to leave the convent in a few minutes. Have 
you anything to take with you?’ 

‘Nothing,’ answered the Lady of Berkely, ‘except the few 
valuables, which I scarce know why I brought with me on my 
flight hither. This scroll, which I shall leave behind, gives my 
faithful minstrel permission to save himself, by confessing to 
Sir John de Walton who the person really is whom he has had 
within his reach.’ 

‘It is strange,’ said the novice of St. Bride, ‘through what 
extraordinary labyrinths this Love, this will-of-the-wisp, guides 
his votaries. Take heed as you descend ; this trap-door, care- 
fully concealed, curiously jointed and oiled, leads to a secret 
postern, where I conceive the horses already wait, which will 
enable us speedily to bid adieu to St. Bride’s—Heaven’s blessing 
on her and on her convent! We can have no advantage from 
any light until we are in the open air.’ 

During this time, Sister Ursula, to give her for the last time 
her conventual name, exchanged her stole, or loose upper gar- 
ment, for the more succinct cloak and hood of a horseman. She 
led the way through divers passages, studiously complicated, 
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until the Lady of Berkely, with throbbing heart, stood in the 
pale and doubtful moonlight, which was shining with grey 
uncertainty upon the walls of the ancient building. The 
imitation of an owlet’s cry directed them to a neighbouring 
large elm, and on approaching it they were aware of. three 
horses, held by one concerning whom they could only see that 
he was tall, strong, and accoutred in the dress of a man-at- 
arms. ' 

‘The sooner,’ he said, ‘we are gone from this place, Lady 
Margaret, it is so much the better. You have only to direct 


| the course which we shall hold.’ 


Lady Margaret’s answer was given beneath her breath; and 
replied to with a caution from the guide to ride slowly and 
silently for the first quarter of an hour, by which time inhabited 
places would be left at a distance. 





CHAPTER XII 


GREAT was the astonishment of the young knight of Valence 
and the reverend Father Jerome, when, upon breaking into the 
cell, they discovered the youthful pilgrim’s absence ; and, from 
the garments which were left, saw every reason to think that 
the one-eyed novice, Sister Ursula, had accompanied him in 
his escape from custody. A thousand thoughts thronged upon 
Sir Aymer, how shamefully he had suffered himself to be out- 
witted by the artifices of a boy and of a novice. His reverend 
companion in error felt no less contrition for having recom- 
mended to the knight a mild exercise of his authority. Father 
Jerome had obtained his preferment as abbot upon the faith of 
his zeal for the cause of the English monarch, with the affected - 
interest in which he was at a loss to reconcile his proceedings 
of the last night. A hurried inquiry took place, from which 
little could be learned, save that the young pilgrim had most 
certainly gone off with the Lady Margaret de Hautlieu—an 
incident at which the females of the convent expressed surprise, 
mingled with a great deal of horror; while that of the males, 
whom the news soon reached, was qualified with a degree of 
wonder, which seemed to be founded upon the very different 
personal appearance of the two fugitives. 

‘Sacred Virgin,’ said a nun, ‘who could have conceived 
the hopeful votaress, Sister Ursula, so lately drowned in tears 
for her father’s untimely fate, capable of eloping with a boy 
scarce fourteen years old?’ 

‘And, holy St. Bride!’ said the Abbot Jerome, ‘what could 
have made so handsome a young man lend his arm to assist 
such a nightmare as Sister Ursula in the commission of so great 
an enormity? Certainly he can neither plead temptation nor 
seduction, but must have gone, as the worldly phrase is, to 
the devil with a dish-clout.’ 

‘I must disperse the soldiers to pursue the fugitives,’ said 
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De Valence, ‘unless this letter, which the pilgrim must have 
left behind him, shall contain some explanations respecting our 
mysterious prisoner.’ 

After viewing the contents with some surprise, he read 
aloud— ‘The undersigned, late residing in the house of St. 
Bride, do you, Father Jerome, the abbot of said house, to 
know that, finding you were disposed to treat me as a prisoner 
and a spy, in the sanctuary to which you had received me as 
a distressed person, I have resolved to use my natural liberty, 
with which you have no right to interfere, and therefore have 
withdrawn myself from your abbacy. Moreover, finding that 
the novice called in your convent Sister Ursula—who hath, by 
monastic rule and discipline, a fair title to return to the world 
unless she is pleased, after a year’s noviciate, to profess herself 
sister of your order—is determined to use such privilege, I joy- 
fully take the opportunity of her company in this her lawful 
resolution, as being what is in conformity to the law of God, 
and the precepts of St. Bride, which gave you no authority to 
detain any person in your convent by force, who hath not 
taken upon her irrevocably the vows of the order. 

‘To you, Sir John de Walton, and Sir Aymer de Valence, 
knights of England, commanding the garrison of Douglas Dale, 
I have only to say, that you have acted and are acting against 
me under a mystery, the solution of which is comprehended in 
a secret known only to my faithful minstrel, Bertram of the 
many Lays, as whose son I have found it convenient to pass 
myself. But, as I cannot at this time prevail upon myself per- 
sonally to discover a secret which cannot well be unfolded 
without feelings of shame, I not only give permission to the 
said Bertram the minstrel, but I charge and command him, 
that he tell to you the purpose with which I came originally 
to the Castle of Douglas. When this is discovered, it will only 
remain to express my feelings towards the two knights, in 
return for the pain and agony of mind which their violence 
and threats of further severities have occasioned me. 

‘And first, respecting Sir Aymer de Valence, I freely and 
willingly forgive him for having been involved in a mistake to 
which I myself led the way, and I shall at all times be happy 
to meet with him as an acquaintance, and never to think 
farther of his part in these few days’ history, saving as matter 
of mirth and ridicule. 

‘But respecting Sir John de Walton, I must request of him 
to consider whether his conduct towards me, standing as we at 
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present do towards each other, is such as he himself ought to 
forget, or I ought to forgive; and I trust he will understand 
me when I tell him that all former connexions must henceforth 
be at an end between him and the supposed 

‘ AUGUSTINE.’ 


‘This is madness,’ said the abbot, when he had read the 
letter—‘ very midsummer madness, not unfrequently an accom- 
paniment of this pestilential disease, and I should do well in 
requiring of those soldiers who shall first apprehend this youth 
Augustine, that they reduce his victuals immediately to water 
and bread, taking care that the diet do not exceed in measure 
what is necessary to sustain nature ; nay, I should be warranted 
by the learned, did I recommend a sufficient intermixture of 
flagellation with belts, stirrup-leathers, or surcingles, and fail- 
ing those, with riding-whips, switches, and the like.’ 

‘Hush! my reverend father,’ said De Valence, ‘a light 
begins to break in upon me. John de Walton, if my suspicion 
be true, would sooner expose his own flesh to be hewn from his 
bones than have this Augustine’s finger stung by a gnat. 
Instead of treating this youth as a madman, I, for my own 
part, will be contented to avow that I myself have been 
bewitched and fascinated ; and by my honour, if I send out my 
attendants in quest of the fugitives, it shall be with the strict 
charge that, when apprehended, they treat them with all re- 
spect, and protect them, if they object to return to this house, 
to any honourable place of refuge which they may desire.’ 

‘I hope,’ said the abbot, looking strangely confused, ‘I shall 
be first heard in behalf of the church concerning this affair 
of an abducted nun? You see yourself, sir knight, that this 
scapegrace of a minstrel avouches neither repentance nor con- 
trition at his share in a matter so flagitious.’ 

‘You shall be secured an opportunity of being fully heard,’ 
replied the knight, ‘if you shall find at last that you really 
desire one. Meantime, I must back, without a moment's delay, 
to inform Sir John de Walton of the turn which affairs have 
taken. Farewell, reverend father. By my honour, we may 
wish each other joy that we have escaped from a troublesome 
charge, which brought as much terror with it as the phantoms 
of a fearful dream, and is yet found capable of being dispelled 
by a cure as simple as that of awakening the sleeper. But, by 
St. Bride! both churchmen and laymen are bound to sympa- 
thise with the unfortunate Sir John de Walton. I tell thee, 
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father, that if this letter ’—touching the missive with his finger 

—‘is to be construed literally, as far as respects him, he is the 
man most to be pitied betwixt the brink of Solway and the 
place where we now stand. Suspend thy curiosity, most worthy 
churchman, lest there should be more in this matter than I 
myself see ; so that, while thinking that I have lighted on the 
true explanation, I may not have to acknowledge that I have 
been again leading you into error. Sound to horse there! 
Ho!’ he called out from the window of the apartment; ‘and 
let the party I brought hither prepare to scour the woods on 
their return.’ 

‘By my faith !’ said Father Jerome, ‘I am right glad that 
this young nutcracker is going to leave me to my own medi- 
tation. I hate when a young person pretends to understand 
whatever passes, while his betters are obliged to confess that it 
is all a mystery to them. Such an assumption is like that of 
the conceited fool, Sister Ursula, who pretended to read with a 
single eye a manuscript which I myself could not find intelli- 
gible with the assistance of my spectacles.’ 

This might not have quite pleased the young knight, nor 
was it one of those truths which the abbot would have chosen 
to deliver in his hearing. But the knight had shaken him by 
the hand, said adieu, and was already at Hazelside, issuing par- 
ticular orders to little troops of the archers and others, and 
occasionally chiding Thomas Dickson, who, with a degree of 
curiosity which the English knight was not very willing to 
excuse, had been endeavouring to get some account . the 
_ occurrences of the night. 

‘Peace, fellow!’ he said, ‘and mind thine own paces 
being well assured that the hour will come in which it will 
require all the attention thou canst give, leaving others to take 
care of their own affairs.’ 

‘If I am suspected of anything,’ answered Dickson, in a 
tone rather dogged and surly than otherwise, ‘methinks it were 
but fair to let me know what accusation is brought against me. 
I need not tell you that chivalry prescribes that a knight 
should not attack an enemy undefied.’ 

‘When you are a knight,’ answered Sir Aymer de Valence, 

‘it will be time enough for me to reckon with you upon the 
points of form due to you by the laws of chivalry. Meanwhile, 
you had best let me know what share you have had in playing 
off the martial phantom which sounded the rebellious slogan 
of Douglas in the town of that name?’ 
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‘I know nothing of what you speak,’ answered the goodman 
of Hazelside. 

‘See then,’ said the knight, ‘that you do not engage your- 
self in the affairs of other people, even if your conscience war- 
rants that you are in no danger from your own.’ 

So saying, he rode off, not waiting any answer. The ideas 
which filled his head were to the following purpose :— 

‘I know not how it is, but one mist seems no sooner to clear 
away than we find ourselves engaged in another. I take it for 
granted that the disguised damsel is no other than the goddess 
of Walton’s private idolatry, who has cost him and me so much 
trouble, and some certain degree of misunderstanding, during 
these last weeks. By my honour! this fair lady is right lavish 
in the pardon which she has so frankly bestowed upon me, and 
if she is willing to be less complaisant to Sir John de Walton, 
why then And what then? It surely does not infer that she 
would receive me into that place in her affections from which 
she has just expelled De Walton? Nor, if she did, could I 
avail myself of a change in favour of myself, at the expense of 
my friend and companion-in-arms. It were a folly even to 
dream of a thing so improbable. But with respect to the 
other business, it is worth serious consideration. Yon sexton 
seems to have kept company with dead bodies until he is 
unfit for the society of the living; and as to that Dickson of 
Hazelside, as they call him, there is no attempt against the 
English during these endless wars in which that man has not 
been concerned ; had my life depended upon it, I could not 
have prevented myself from intimating my suspicions of him, 
let him take it as he lists.’ 

So saying, the knight spurred his horse, and arriving at 
Douglas Castle without farther adventure, demanded, in a tone 
of greater cordiality than he had of late used, whether he 
could be admitted to Sir John de Walton, having something 
of consequence to report to him. He was immediately ushered 
into an apartment in which the governor was seated at his 
solitary breakfast. Considering the terms upon which they 
had lately stood, the governor of Douglas Dale was somewhat 
surprised at the easy familiarity with which De Valence now 
approached him. 

‘Some uncommon news,’ said Sir John, rather gravely, 
‘have brought me the honour of Sir Aymer de Valence’s 
company.’ 

‘It is,’ answered Sir Aymer, ‘ what seems of high importance 
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to your interest, Sir John de Walton, and therefore I were to 
blame if I lost a moment in communicating it.’ 

‘I shall be proud to profit by your intelligence,’ said Sir 
John de Walton. 

‘And I, too,’ said the young knight, ‘am loth to lose the 
credit of having penetrated a mystery which blinded Sir John 
de Walton. At the same time, I do not wish to be thought 
capable of jesting with you, which might be the case were I, 
from misapprehension, to give a false key to this matter. 
With your permission, then, we will proceed thus: we go 
together to the place of Bertram the minstrel’s confinement. 
I have in my possession a scroll from the young person who 
was entrusted to the care of the Abbot Jerome; it is written 
in a delicate female hand, and gives authority to the minstrel 
to declare the purpose which brought them to this vale of 
Douglas.’ 

‘It must be as you say,’ said Sir John de Walton, ‘although 
I can scarce see occasion for adding so much form to a mystery 
which can be expressed in such small compass.’ 

Accordingly the two knights, a warder leading the way, 
oe to the dungeon to which the minstrel had been 
removed. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Tue doors of the stronghold being undone displayed a dungeon 
such as in those days held victims hopeless of escape, but in 
which the ingenious knave of modern times would scarcely 
have deigned to remain many hours. The huge rings by 
which the fetters were soldered together and attached to the 
human body were, when examined minutely, found to be 
clenched together by riveting so very thin that, when rubbed 
with corrosive acid, or patiently ground with a bit of sandstone, 
the hold of the fetters upon each other might be easily forced 
asunder, and the purpose of them entirely frustrated. The 
locks also, large, and apparently very strong, were so coarsely 
made that an artist of small ingenuity could easily contrive to 
get the better of their fastenings upon the same principle. 
The daylight found its way to the subterranean dungeon only 
at noon, and through a passage which was purposely made 
tortuous, so as to exclude the rays of the sun, while it pre- 
sented no obstacle to wind or rain. The doctrine that a 
prisoner was to be esteemed innocent until he should be found 
guilty by his peers was not understood in those days of brute 
force, and he was only accommodated with a lamp or other 
alleviation of his misery if his demeanour was quiet, and he 
appeared disposed to give his jailer no trouble by attempting 
to make his escape. Such a cell of confinement was that of 
Bertram, whose moderation of temper and patience had never- 
theless procured for him such mitigations of his fate as the 
warder could grant. He was permitted to carry into his cell 
the old book, in the perusal of which he found an amusement 
of his solitude, together with writing-materials, and such other 
helps towards spending his time as were consistent with his 
abode in the bosom of the rock, and the degree of information 
with which his minstrel craft had possessed him. He raised 
his head from the table as the knights entered, while the 
governor observed to the young knight— 
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‘As you seem to think yourself possessed of the secret of 
this prisoner, I leave it to you, Sir Aymer de Valence, to bring 
it to light in the manner which you shall judge most expedient. 
If the man or his son have suffered unnecessary hardship, it 
shall be my duty to make amends—which, I suppose, can be 
no very important matter.’ 

Bertram looked up, and fixed his eyes full upon the gover- 
nor, but read nothing in his looks which indicated his being 
better acquainted than before with the secret of his imprison- 
ment. Yet, upon turning his eye towards Sir Aymer, his 
countenance evidently lighted up, and the glance which passed 
between them was one of intelligence. 

‘You have my secret, then,’ said he, ‘and you know who it 
is that passes under the name of Augustine ?’ 

Sir Aymer exchanged with him a look of acquiescence ; 
while, the eyes of the governor glancing wildly from the 
prisoner to the knight of Valence, [he] exclaimed— 

‘Sir Aymer de Valence, as you are belted knight and Chris- 
tian man, as you have honour to preserve on earth and a soul 
to rescue after death, I charge you to tell me the meaning of 
this mystery! It may be that you conceive, with truth, that 
you have subject of complaint against me. If so, I will satisfy 
you as a knight may.’ 

The minstrel spoke at the same moment. ‘I charge this 
knight,’ he said, ‘ by his vow of chivalry, that he do not divulge 
any secret belonging to a person of honour and of character, 
unless he has positive assurance that it is done entirely by 
that person’s own consent.’ 

‘Let this note remove your scruples,’ said Sir Aymer, 
putting the scroll into the hands of the minstrel; ‘and for 
you, Sir John de Walton, far from retaining the least feeling 
of any misunderstanding which may have existed between us, 
I.am disposed entirely to bury it in forgetfulness, as having 
arisen out of a series of mistakes which no mortal could have 
comprehended. And do not be offended, my dear Sir John, 
when I protest, on my knightly faith, that I pity the pain 
which I think this scroll is likely to give you, and that, if my 
utmost efforts can be of the least service to you in unravelling 
this tangled skein, I will contribute them with as much earnest- 
ness as ever I did aught in my life. This faithful minstrel will 
now see that he can have no difficulty in yielding up a secret 
which I doubt not, but for the writing I have just put into his 
hands, he would have continued to keep with unshaken fidelity.’ 
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Sir Aymer now placed in De Walton’s hand a note, in 
which he had, ere he left St. Bride’s convent, signified his own 
interpretation of the mystery; and the governor had scarcely 
read the name it contained, before the same name was pro- 
nounced’ aloud by Bertram, who at the same moment handed 
to the governor the scroll which he had received from the 
knight of Valence. 

The white plume which floated over the knight’s cap of main- 
tenance, which was worn as a head-piece within doors, was not 
more pale in complexion than was the knight himself at the 
unexpected and surprising information that the lady who was, 
in chivalrous phrase, empress of his thoughts and commander of 
his actions, and to whom, even in less fantastic times, he must 
have owed the deepest gratitude for the generous election 
which she had made in his favour, was the same person whom 
he had threatened with personal violence, and subjected to hard- 
ships and affronts which he would not willingly have bestowed 
even upon the meanest of her sex. 

Yet Sir John de Walton seemed at first scarcely to compre- 
hend the numerous ill consequences which might probably 
follow this unhappy complication of mistakes. He took the 
paper from the minstrel’s hand, and while his eye, assisted by 
the lamp, wandered over the characters without apparently 
their conveying any distinct impression to his understanding, 
De Valence even became alarmed that he was about to lose his 
faculties. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, sir,’ he said, ‘be a man, and support 
with manly steadiness these unexpected occurrences—I would 
fain think they will reach to nothing else—which the wit of 
man could not have prevented. This fair lady, I would fain 
hope, cannot be much hurt or deeply offended by a train of 
circumstances the natural consequence of your anxiety to dis- 
charge perfectly a duty upon which must depend the accom- 
plishment of all the hopes she had permitted you to entertain. 
In God’s name, rouse up, sir; let it not be said that an appre- 
hended frown of a fair lady hath damped to such a degree the 
courage of the boldest knight in England: be what men have 
called you, ‘“‘ Walton the Unwavering.” In Heaven’s name, let 
us at least see that the lady is indeed offended before we 
conclude that she is irreconcilably so. To whose fault are we 
to ascribe the source of all these errors? Surely, with all due 
respect, to the caprice of the lady herself, which has engen- 
dered such a nest of mistakes. Think of it as a man and asa 
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soldier. Suppose that you yourself, or I, desirous of proving 
the fidelity of our sentinels, or for any other reason, good or 
bad, attempted to enter this Dangerous Castle of Douglas 
without giving the password to the warders, would we be 
entitled to blame those upon duty if, not knowing our persons, 
they manfully refused us entrance, made us prisoners, and 
mishandled us while resisting our attempt, in terms of the 
orders which we ourselves had imposed upon them? What is 
there that makes a difference between such a sentinel and 
yourself, John de Walton, in this curious affair, which, by 
Heaven! would rather form a gay subject for the minstrelsy 
of this excellent bard than the theme of a tragic lay? Come! 
look not thus, Sir John de Walton ; be angry, if you will, with 
the lady who has committed such a piece of folly ; or with me, 
who have rode up and down nearly all night on a fool’s errand, 
and spoiled my best horse, in absolute uncertainty how I shall 
get another till my uncle of Pembroke and I shall be recon- 
ciled ; or, lastly, if you desire to be totally absurd in your 
wrath, direct it against this worthy minstrel on account of his 
rare fidelity, and punish him for that for which he better 
deserves a chain of gold. Let passion out if you will; but 
chase this desponding gloom from the brow of a man and a 
belted knight.’ 

Sir John de Walton made an effort to speak, and succeeded 
with some difficulty. ‘Aymer de Valence,’ he said, ‘in irritat- 
ing a madman you do but sport with your own life’; and then 
remained silent. 

‘I am glad you can say so much,’ replied his friend; ‘for I 
was not jesting when I said I would rather that you were at 
variance with me than that you laid the whole blame on your- 
self. It would be courteous, I think, to set this minstrel 
instantly at liberty. Meantime, for his lady’s sake, I will 
entreat him, in all honour, to be our guest till the Lady 
Augusta de Berkely shall do us the same honour, and to assist 
us in our search after her place of retirement. Good minstrel,’ 
he continued, ‘you hear what I say, and you will not, I sup- 
pose, be surprised that, in all honour and kind usage, you find 
yourself detained for a short space in this Castle of Douglas?’ 

‘You seem, sir knight,’ replied the minstrel, ‘not so much 
to keep your eye upon the right of doing what you should as 
to possess the might of doing what you would. I must neces- 
sarily be guided by your advice, since you have the power to 
make it a command.’ 
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‘And I trust,’ continued De Valence, ‘that, when your mis- 
tress and you again meet, we shall have the benefit of your 
intercession for anything which we may have done to displeasure 
her, considering that the purpose of our action was exactly the 
reverse.’ 

‘Let me,’ said Sir John de Walton, ‘say a single word. I 
will offer thee a chain of gold, heavy enough to bear down the 
weight of these shackles, as a sign of regret for having con- 
demned thee to suffer so many indignities.’ . 

‘Enough said, Sir John,’ said De Valence; ‘let us promise 
no more till this good minstrel shall see some sign of perform- 
ance. Follow me this way, and I will tell thee in private of 
other tidings, which it is important that you should know.’ 

So saying, he withdrew De Walton from the dungeon, and 
sending for the old knight, Sir Philip de Montenay, already 
mentioned, who acted as seneschal of the castle, he commanded 
that the minstrel should be enlarged from the dungeon, well 
looked to in other respects, yet prohibited, though with every 
mark of civility, from leaving the castle without a trusty 
attendant. 

‘And now, Sir John de Walton,’ he said, ‘methinks you are 
a little churlish in not ordering me some breakfast, after I 
have been all night engaged in your affairs; and a cup of 
muscadel would, I think, be no bad induction to a full con- 
sideration of this perplexed matter.’ 

‘Thou knowest,’ answered De Walton, ‘that thou mayst 
call for what thou wilt, provided always thou tellest me, without 
loss of time, what else thou knowest respecting the will of the 
lady against whom we have all sinned so grievously, and I, 
alas! beyond hope of forgiveness.’ 

‘Trust me, I hope,’ said the knight of Valence, ‘the good 
lady bears me no malice, as indeed she has expressly renounced 
any ill-will against me. The words, you see, are as plain as 
you yourself may read—‘“ The lady pardons poor Aymer de 
Valence, and willingly, for having been involved in a mistake 
to which she herself led the way; she herself will at all 
times be happy to meet with him as an acquaintance, and 
never to think farther of these few days’ history, except as 
matter of mirth and ridicule.” So it is expressly written and 
set down.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Sir John de Walton, ‘but see you not that her 
offending lover is expressly excluded from the amnesty granted 
to the lesser offender? Mark you not the concluding para- 
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graph?’ He took the scroll with a trembling hand, and read 
with a discomposed voice its closing words. ‘It is even so: 
“ All former connexion must henceforth be at an end between 
him and the supposed Augustine.” Explain to me how the 
reading of these words is reconcilable to anything but their 
plain sense of condemnation and forfeiture of contract, implying 
destruction of the hopes of Sir John de Walton ?’ 

‘You are somewhat an older man than I, sir knight,’ 
answered De Valence, ‘and, I will grant, by far the wiser and 
more experienced ; yet I will uphold that there is no adopting 
the interpretation which you seem to have affixed in your mind 
to this letter, without supposing the preliminary that the fair 
writer was distracted in her understanding—nay, never start, 
look wildly, or lay your hand on your sword, I do not affirm 
this is the case. I say again, that no woman in her senses 
would have pardoned a common acquaintance for his behaving 
to her with unintentional disrespect and unkindness during 
the currency of a certain masquerade, and, at the same time, 
sternly and irrevocably broke off with the lover to whom her 
troth was plighted, although his error in joining in the offence 
was neither grosser nor more protracted than that of the person 
indifferent to her love.’ 

‘Do not blaspheme, said Sir John de Walton ; ‘and forgive 
me if, in justice to truth and to the angel whom I fear I have 
forfeited for ever, I point out to you the difference which a 
maiden of dignity and of feeling must make between an offence 
towards her committed by an ordinary acquaintance and one 
of precisely the same kind offered by a person who is bound by 
the most undeserved preference, by the most generous benefits, 
and by everything which can bind human feeling, to think and 
reflect ere he becomes an actor in any case in which it is 
possible for her to be concerned.’ 

‘Now, by mine honour,’ said Aymer de Valence, ‘I am glad 
to hear thee make some attempt at reason, although it is but 
an unreasonable kind of reason too, since its object is to destroy 
thine own hopes, and argue away thine own chance of happi- 
ness; but if I have, in the progress of this affair, borne me 
sometimes towards thee as to give not only the governor, but 
even the friend, some cause of displeasure, I will make it up to 
thee now, John de Walton, by trying to convince thee in spite 
of thine own perverse logic. But here comes the muscadel and 
the breakfast ; wilt thou take some refreshment—or shall we 
go on without the spirit of muscadel ?’ 
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‘For Heaven’s sake,’ replied De Walton, ‘do as thou wilt, 
so thou make me clear of thy well-intended babble.’ 

‘Nay, thou shalt not brawl me out of my powers of 
argument,’ said De Valence, laughing, and helping himself to a 
brimming cup of wine; ‘if thou acknowledgest thyself con- 
quered, I am contented to give the victory to the inspiring 
strength of the jovial liquor.’ 

‘Do as thou listest,’ said De Walton, ‘but make an end of 
an argument which thou canst not comprehend.’ 

‘I deny the charge,’ answered the younger knight, wiping 
his lips, after having finished his draught ; ‘and listen, Walton 
the Warlike, to a chapter in the history of women, in which 
thou art more unskilled than I would wish thee to be. Thou 
canst not deny that, be it right or wrong, thy Lady Augusta 
hath ventured more forward with you than is usual upon the 
sea of affection: she boldly made thee her choice, while thou 
wert as yet known to her only as a flower of English chivalry. 
Faith, and I respect her for her frankness ; but it was a choice 
which the more cold of her own sex might perhaps claim occasion 
to term rash and precipitate. Nay, be not, I pray thee, 
offended—I am far from thinking or saying so; on the con- 
trary, I will uphold with my lance her selection of John de 
Walton against the minions of a court to be a wise and gener- 
ous choice, and her own behaviour as alike candid and noble. 
But she herself is not unlikely to dread unjust misconstruction 
—a fear of which may not improbably induce her, upon any 
occasion, to seize some opportunity of showing an unwonted 
and unusual rigour towards her lover, in order to balance her 
having extended towards him, in the beginning of their inter- 
course, somewhat of an unusual degree of frank encouragement. 
Nay, it might be easy for her lover so far to take part against 
himself, by arguing as thou dost when out of thy senses, as to 
make it difficult for her to withdraw from an argument which 
he himself was foolish enough to strengthen ; and thus, like a 
maiden too soon taken at her first nay-say, she shall perhaps be 
allowed no opportunity of bearing herself according to her real 
feelings, or retracting a sentence issued with consent of the 
party whose hopes it destroys.’ 

‘I have heard thee, De Valence,’ answered the governor of 
Douglas Dale; ‘nor is it difficult for me to admit that these 
thy lessons may serve as a chart to many a female heart, but 
not to that of Augusta de Berkely. By my life, I say I would 
much sooner be deprived of the merit of those few deeds of 
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chivalry which thou sayest have procured for me such enviable 
distinction than I would act upon them with the insolence, as 
if I said that my place in the lady’s bosom was too firmly fixed 
to be shaken even by the success of a worthier man, or by my 
own gross failure in respect to the object of my attachment. 
No, herself alone shall have power to persuade me that even 
goodness equal to that of an interceding saint will restore me 
to the place in her affections which I have most unworthily 
forfeited by a stupidity only to be compared to that of brutes.’ 

‘If you are so minded,’ said Aymer de Valence, ‘I have only 
one word more—forgive me if I speak it peremptorily—the lady, 
as you say, and say truly, must be the final arbitress in this 
question. My arguments do not extend to insisting that you 
should claim her hand whether she herself will or no; but to 
learn her determination, it is necessary that you should find 
out where she is, of which I am unfortunately not able to 
inform you.’ 

‘How! what mean you?’ exclaimed the governor, who now 
only began to comprehend the extent of his misfortune. 
‘Whither hath she fled, or with whom ?’ 

‘She is fled, for what I know,’ said De Valence, ‘in search 
of a more enterprising lover than one who is so willing to 
interpret every air of frost as a killing blight to his hopes ; 
perhaps she seeks the Black Douglas, or some such hero of the 
thistle, to reward with her lands, her lordships, and beauty 
those virtues of enterprise and courage of which John de Walton 
was at one time thought possessed. But, seriously, events are 
passing around us of strange import. I saw enough last night, 
on my way to St. Bride’s, to make me suspicious of every one. 
I sent to you as a prisoner the old sexton of the church of 
Douglas. I found him contumacious as to some inquiries 
which I thought it proper to prosecute; but of this more at 
another time. The escape of this lady adds greatly to the 
difficulties which encircle this devoted castle.’ 

‘Aymer de Valence,’ replied De Walton, in a solemn and 
animated tone, ‘Douglas Castle shall be defended, as we have 
hitherto been able, with the aid of Heaven, to spread from its 
battlements the broad banner of St. George. Come of me what 
list during my life, I will die the faithful lover of Augusta de 
Berkely, even although I no longer live as her chosen knight. 
There are cloisters and hermitages f 

‘Ay, marry are there,’ replied Sir Aymer, ‘and girdles of 
hemp, moreover, and beads of oak; but all these we omit in 
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our reckonings till we discover where the Lady Augusta is, and 
what she purposes to do in this matter.’ 

‘You say well,’ replied De Walton; ‘let us hold counsel 
together by what means we shall, if possible, discover the 
lady’s too hasty retreat, by which she has done me great wrong 
—lI mean, if she supposed her commands would not have been 
fully obeyed, had she honoured with them the governor of 
Douglas Dale, or any who are under his command.’ 

‘Now,’ replied De Valence, ‘you again speak like a true son 
of chivalry. With your permission, I would summon this 
minstrel to our presence. His fidelity to his mistress has been 
remarkable; and, as matters stand now, we must take instant 
measures for tracing the place of her retreat.’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


The way is long, my Pa ee eee rough, 
The moors are dreary, and the woods are dark ; 
But he that creeps from cradle on to grave, 
Unskilled save in the velvet course of fortune, 
Hath missed the discipline of noble hearts. 

Old Play. 


Ir was yet early in the day when, after the governor and De 
Valence had again summoned Bertram to their councils, the 
garrison of Douglas was mustered, and a number of small 
parties, in addition to those already despatched by De Valence 
from Hazelside, were sent out to scour the woods in pursuit of 
the fugitives, with strict injunctions to treat them, if overtaken, 
with the utmost respect, and to obey their commands, keeping 
an eye, however, on the place where they might take refuge. 
To facilitate this result, some who were men of discretion were 
entrusted with the secret who the supposed pilgrim and the 
fugitive nun really were. The whole ground, whether forest 
or moorland, within many miles of Douglas Castle was covered 
and traversed by parties, whose anxiety to detect the fugitives 
was equal to the reward for their safe recovery liberally offered 
by De Walton and De Valence. They spared not, meantime, 
to make such inquiries in all directions as might bring to light 
any machinations of the Scottish insurgents which might be on 
foot in those wild districts, of which, as we have said before, De 
Valence, in particular, entertained strong suspicions. ‘Their 
instructions were, in case of finding such, to proceed against 
the persons engaged, by arrest and otherwise, in the most 
rigorous manner, such as had been commanded by De Walton 
himself at the time when the Black Douglas and his accom- 
plices had been the principal objects of his wakeful suspicions. 
These various detachments had greatly reduced the strength 
of the garrison ; yet, although numerous, alert, and despatched 
in every direction, they had not the fortune either to fall on 
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the trace of the Lady of Berkely or to encounter any party 
whatever of the insurgent Scottish. 

Meanwhile our fugitives had, as we have seen, set out from 
the convent of St. Bride under the guidance of a cavalier, of 
whom the Lady Augusta knew nothing save that he was to 
guide their steps in a direction where they would not be exposed 
to the risk of being overtaken. At length Margaret de Haut- 
lieu herself spoke upon the subject. 

‘You have made no inquiry,’ she said, ‘Lady Augusta, whither 
you are travelling, or under whose charge, although methinks 
it should much concern you to know.’ 

‘Is it not enough for me to be aware,’ answered Lady 
Augusta, ‘that I am travelling, kind sister, under the protection 
of one to whom you yourself trust as toa friend ; and why need 
I be anxious for any farther assurance of my safety ?’ , 

‘Simply,’ said Margaret de Hautlieu, ‘because the persons 
with whom, from national as well as personal circumstances, I 
stand connected are perhaps not exactly the protectors to 
whom you, lady, can with such perfect safety entrust yourself.’ 

‘In what sense,’ said the Lady Augusta, ‘do you use these 
words ?’ 

‘Because,’ replied Margaret de Hautlieu, ‘the Bruce, the 
Douglas, Malcolm Fleming, and others of that party, although 
they are incapable of abusing such an advantage to any dis- 
honourable purpose, might nevertheless, under a strong tempta- 
tion, consider you as an hostage thrown into their hands by 
Providence, through whom they might meditate the possi- 
bility of gaining some benefit to their dispersed and dispirited 
party.’ 

‘They might make me,’ answered the Lady Augusta, ‘the 
subject of such a treaty when I was dead, but, believe me, never 
while I drew vital breath. Believe me also that, with what- 
ever pain, shame, or agony I would again deliver myself up to 
the power of De Walton—yes, I would rather put myself in his 
hands. What do I say? His! I would rather surrender myself 
to the meanest archer of my native country than combine with 
its foes to work mischief to Merry England—my own England 
—that country which is the envy of. every other country, and 
the pride of all who can term themselves her natives !’ 

‘I thought that your choice might prove so, said Lady 
Margaret ; ‘and since you have honoured me with your confi- 
dence, gladly would I provide for your liberty by placing you 
as nearly in the situation which you yourself desire as my poor 
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means have the power of accomplishing. In half an hour we 
shall be in danger of being taken by the English parties, which 
will be instantly dispersed in every direction in quest of us. 
Now take notice, lady, I know a place in which I can take 
refuge with my friends and countrymen, those gallant Scots, 
who have never even in this dishonoured age bent the knee 
to Baal. For their honour—their nicety of honour, I could in 
other days have answered with my own; but of late, I am 
bound to tell you, they have been put to those trials by which 
the most generous affections may be soured, and driven to a 
species of frenzy the more wild that it is founded originally on 
the noblest feelings. A person who feels himself deprived of 
his natural birthright, denounced, exposed to confiscation and 
death, because he avouches the rights of his king, the cause of 
his country, ceases on his part to be nice or precise in estimat- 
ing the degree of retaliation which it is lawful for him to 
exercise in the requital of such injuries; and, believe me, 
bitterly should I lament having guided you into a situation 
which you might consider afflicting or degrading.’ 

‘In a word, then, said the English lady, ‘what is it you 
apprehend I am like to suffer at the hands of your friends, 
whom I must be excused for terming rebels ?’ 

‘Tf,’ said the Sister Ursula, ‘your friends, whom I should 
term oppressors and tyrants, take our land and our lives, seize 
our castles and confiscate our property, you must confess that 
the rough laws of war indulge mine with the privilege of 
retaliation. There can be no fear that such men, under any 
circumstances, would ever exercise cruelty or insult upon a 
lady of your rank; but it is another thing to calculate that 
they will abstain from such means of extorting advantage from 
your captivity as are common in warfare. You would not, I 
think, wish to be delivered up to the English, on consideration 
of Sir John de Walton surrendering the Castle of Douglas to 
its natural lord; yet, were you in the hands of the Bruce or 
Douglas, although I can answer for your being treated with all 
the respect which they have the means of showing, yet I own 
their putting you at such a ransom might be by no means 
unlikely.’ 

‘I would sooner die,’ said the Lady Berkely, ‘than have my 
name mixed up in a treaty so disgraceful; and De Walton’s 
reply to it would, I am certain, be to strike the head from the 
messenger, and throw it from the highest tower of Douglas 
Castle? 
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‘Where, then, lady, would you now go,’ said Sister Ursula, 
‘were the choice in your power ?’ 

‘To my own castle,’ answered Lady Augusta, ‘where, if 
necessary, I could be defended even against the King himself, 
until I could place at least my person under the protection of 
the church.’ 

‘In that case,’ replied Margaret de Hautlieu, ‘my power of 
rendering you assistance is only precarious, yet it comprehends 
a choice which I will willingly submit to your decision, not- 
withstanding I thereby subject the secrets of my friends to 
some risk of being discovered and frustrated. But the con- 
fidence which you have placed in me imposes on me the 
necessity of committing to you a like trust. It rests with 
you whether you will proceed with me to the secret rendezvous 
of the Douglas and his friends, which I may be blamed for 
making known, and there take your chance of the reception 
which you may encounter, since I cannot warrant you of any- 
thing save honourable treatment, so far as your person is 
concerned ; or, if you should think this too hazardous, make 
the best of your way at once for the Border, in which last 
case I will proceed as far as I can with you towards the English 
line, and then leave you to pursue your journey, and to obtain 
a guard and a conductor among your own countrymen. Mean- 
time, it will be well for me if I escape being taken, since the 
abbot would not shrink at inflicting upon me the death due to 
an apostate nun.’ 

‘Such cruelty, my sister, could hardly be inflicted upon one 
who had never taken the religious vows, and who still, according 
to the laws of the church, had a right to make a choice between 
the world and the veil.’ 

‘Such choice as they gave their gallant victims,’ said Lady 
Margaret, ‘who have fallen into English hands during these 
merciless wars—such choice as they gave to Wallace, the Cham- 
pion of Scotland; such as they gave .to Hay, the gentle and 
the free ; to Sommerville, the flower of chivalry ; and to Athol, 
the blood relation of King Edward himself—all of whom were 
as much traitors, under. which name they were executed, as 
Margaret de Hautlieu is an apostate nun, and subject to the 
rule of the cloister.’ 

She spoke with some eagerness, for she felt as if the English 
lady imputed to her more coldness than she was, in such 
doubtful circumstances, conscious of manifesting. 

‘And after all,’ she proceeded, ‘you, Lady Augusta de 
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Berkely, what do you venture, if you run the risk of falling 
into the hands of your lover? What dreadful risk do you 
incur? You need not, methinks, fear being immured between 
four walls, with a basket of bread and a cruise of water, which, 
were I seized, would be the only support allowed to me for 
the short space that my life would be prolonged. Nay, even 
were you to be betrayed to the rebel Scots, as you call them, 
a captivity among the hills, sweetened by the hope of deliver- 
ance, and rendered tolerable by all the alleviations which the 
circumstances of your captors allowed them the means of 
supplying, were not, I think, a lot so very hard to endure.’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ answered the Lady of Berkely, ‘frightful 
enough it must have appeared to me, since, to fly from such, 
I threw myself upon your guidance.’ 

‘And whatever you think or suspect,’ answered the novice, 
‘I am as true to you as ever was one maiden to another; and 
as sure as ever Sister Ursula was true to her vows, although 
they were never completed, so will I be faithful to your secret, 
even at the risk of betraying my own. Hearken, lady !’ she 
said, suddenly pausing, ‘do you hear that?’ 

The sound to which she alluded was the same imitation of 
the cry of an owlet which the lady had before heard under the 
walls of the convent. 

‘These sounds,’ said Margaret de Hautlieu, ‘announce that 
one is near more able than I am to direct us in this matter. 
I must go forward and speak with him; and this man, our 
guide, will remain by you for a little space; nor, when he 
quits your bridle, need you wait for any other signal, but ride 
forward on the woodland path, and obey the advice and direc- 
tions which will be given you.’ 

‘Stay—stay, Sister Ursula!’ cried the Lady de Berkely— 
‘abandon me not in this moment of uncertainty and distress !’ 

‘It must be, for the sake of both,’ returned Margaret de 
Hautlieu. ‘I also am in uncertainty, I also am in distress, 
and patience and obedience are the only virtues which can 
save us both.’ 

So saying, she struck her horse with the riding-rod, and, 
moving briskly forward, disappeared among the boughs of a 
tangled thicket. The Lady of Berkely would have followed 
her companion, but the cavalier who attended them laid a 
strong hand upon the bridle of her palfrey, with a look which 
implied that he would not permit her to proceed in that direc- 
tion. ‘Terrified, therefore, though she could not exactly state 
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a reason why, the Lady of Berkely remained with her eyes 
fixed upon the thicket, instinctively, as it were, expecting to 
see a band of English archers, or rugged Scottish insurgents, 
issue from its tangled skirts, and doubtful which she should 
have most considered as the objects of her terror. In the dis- 
tress of her uncertainty, she again attempted to move forward, 
but the stern check which her attendant again bestowed upon 
her bridle proved sufficiently that, in restraining her wishes, 
the stranger was not likely to spare the strength which he 
certainly possessed. At length, after some ten minutes had 
elapsed, the cavalier withdrew his hand from her bridle, and 
pointing with his lance towards the thicket, through which 
there winded a narrow, scarce visible path, seemed to intimate 
to the lady that her road lay in that direction, and that he 
would no longer prevent her following it. 

‘Do you not go with me?’ said the lady, who, having been 
accustomed to this man’s company since they left the convent, 
had by degrees come to look upon him as a sort of protector. 
He, however, gravely shook his head, as if to excuse complying 
with a request which it was not in his power to grant; and, 
turning his steed in a different direction, retired at a pace 
which soon carried him from her sight. She had then no 
alternative but to take the path of the thicket which had been 
followed by Margaret de Hautlieu, nor did she pursue it long 
before coming in sight of a singular spectacle. 

The trees grew wider as the lady advanced, and when she 
entered the thicket she perceived that, though hedged in as it 
were by an inclosure of copsewood, it was in the interior alto- 
gether occupied by a few of the magnificent trees, such as 
seemed to have been the ancestors of the forest, and which, 
though few in number, were sufficient to overshade all the 
unoccupied ground by the great extent of .their complicated 
branches. Beneath one of these lay stretched something of a 
grey colour, which, as it drew itself together, exhibited the 
figure of a man sheathed in armour, but strangely accoutred, 
and ina manner so bizarre as to indicate some of the wild 
fancies peculiar to the knights of that period. His armour 
was ingeniously painted so as to represent a skeleton, the ribs 
being constituted by the corslet and its back-piece. The 
shield represented an owl with its wings spread, a device which 
was repeated upon the helmet, which appeared to be completely 
covered by an image of the same bird of ill omen. But that 
which was particularly calculated to excite surprise in the 
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spectator was the great height and thinness of the figure, 
which, as it arose from the ground and placed itself in an 
erect posture, seemed rather to resemble an apparition in the 
act of extricating itself from the grave than that of an ordinary 
man rising upon his feet. The horse, too, upon which the lady 
rode started back and snorted, either at the sudden change of 
posture of this ghastly specimen of chivalry, or disagreeably 
affected by some odour which accompanied his presence. The 
lady herself manifested some alarm, for although she did not 
utterly believe she was in the presence of a supernatural being, 
yet, among all the strange half-frantic disguises of chivalry, 
this was assuredly the most uncouth which she had ever seen ; 
and considering how often the knights of the period pushed 
their dreamy fancies to the borders of insanity, it seemed at 
best no very safe adventure to meet one accoutred in the 
emblems of the King of, Terrors himself, alone, and in the 
midst of a wild forest. Be the knight’s character and purposes 
what they might, she resolved, however, to accost him in the 
language and manner observed in romances upon such occa- 
sions, in the hope even that if he were a madman he might 
prove a peaceable one, and accessible to civility. 

‘Sir knight,’ she said, in as firm a tone as she could assume, 
‘right sorry am I if, by my hasty approach, I have disturbed 
your solitary meditations. My horse, sensible, I think, of the 
presence of yours, brought me hither, without my being aware 
whom or what I was to encounter.’ 

‘I am one,’ answered the stranger, in a solemn tone, ‘whom 
few men seek to meet, till the time comes that they can avoid 
me no longer.’ 

‘You speak, sir knight,’ replied the Lady de Berkely, 
‘according to the dismal character of which it has pleased you 
to assume the distinction. May I appeal to one whose exterior 
is so formidable, for the purpose of requesting some directions 
_ to guide me through this wild wood ; as, for instance, what is 
the name of the nearest castle, town, or hostelry, and by what 
course I am best likely to reach such ?’ 

‘It is a singular audacity,’ answered the Knight of the 
Tomb, ‘that would enter into conversation with him who is 
termed the Inexorable, the Unsparing, and the Pitiless, whom 
even the most miserable forbears to call to his assistance, lest 
his prayers should be too soon answered.’ 

‘Sir knight,’ replied the Lady Augusta, ‘the character 
which you have assumed, unquestionably for good reasons, 
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dictates to you a peculiar course of speech ; but although your 
part is a sad one, it does not, I should suppose, render it neces- 
sary for you to refuse those acts of civility to which you must 
have bound yourself in taking the high vows of chivalry.’ 

‘If you will trust to my guidance,’ replied the ghastly 
figure, ‘there is only one condition upon which I can grant you 
the information which you require; and that is, that you 
follow my footsteps without any questions asked as to the 
tendency of our journey.’ 

‘I suppose I must submit to your conditions,’ she answered, 
‘if you are indeed pleased to take upon yourself the task of 
being my guide. In my heart I conceive you to be one of the 
unhappy gentlemen of Scotland who are now in arms, as they 
say, for the defence of their liberties. A rash undertaking has 
brought me within the sphere of your influence, and now the 
only favour I have to request of you, against whom I never 
did nor planned any evil, is the guidance which your know- 
ledge of the country permits you easily to afford me in my 
way to the frontiers of England. Believe that what I may see 
of your haunts or of your practices shall be to me things 
invisible, as if they were actually concealed by the sepulchre 
itself of the king of which it has pleased you to assume the 
attributes; and if a sum of money, enough to be the ransom 
of a wealthy earl, will purchase such a favour at need, such a 
ransom will be frankly paid, and with as much fidelity as ever 
it was rendered by a prisoner to the knight by whom he was 
taken. Do not reject me, princely Bruce—noble Douglas—if 
indeed it is to either of these that I address myself in this my 
last extremity; men speak of both as fearful enemies, but 
generous knights and faithful friends. Let me entreat you to 
remember how much you would wish your own friends and 
connexions to meet with compassion under similar circum- 
stances at the hands of the knights of England.’ 

‘And have they done so?’ replied the knight, in a voice 
more gloomy than before, ‘or do you act wisely, while implor- 
ing the protection of one whom you believe to be a true Scottish 
knight, for no other reason than the extreme and extravagant 
misery of his appearance—is it, I say, well or wise to remind 
him of the mode in which the lords of England have treated 
the lovely maidens and the high-born dames of Scotland ? 
Have not their prison cages been suspended from the battle- 
ments of castles, that their captivity might be kept in view of 
every base burgher who should desire to look upon the miseries 
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of the noblest peeresses, yea, even the queen of Scotland?* Is 
this a recollection which can inspire a Scottish knight with 
compassion towards an English lady? or is it a thought which 
can do ought but swell the deeply sworn hatred of Edward 
Plantagenet, the author of these evils, that boils in every drop 
of Scottish blood which still feels the throb of life? No; it is 
all you can expect if, cold and pitiless as the sepulchre I 
represent, I leave you unassisted in the helpless condition in 
which you describe yourself to be.’ 

‘You will not be so inhuman,’ replied the lady; ‘in doing 
so, you must surrender every right to honest fame which 
you have won either by sword or lance. You must surrender 
every pretence to that justice which affects the merit of sup- 
porting the weak against the strong. You must make it your 
principle to avenge the wrongs and tyranny of Edward Planta- 
genet upon the dames and damosels of England who have 
neither access to his councils nor perhaps give him their appro- 
bation in his wars against Scotland.’ 

‘It would not, then,’ said the Knight of the Sepulchre, 
‘induce you to depart from your request, should I tell you the 
evils to which you would subject yourself should we fall into 
the hands of the English troops, and should they find you 
under such ill-omened protection as my own ?’ 

‘Be assured,’ said the lady, ‘the consideration of such an 
event does not in the least shake my resolution or desire of 
confiding in your protection. You may probably know who I 
am, and may judge how far even Edward would hold himself 
entitled to extend punishment towards me.’ 

‘How am I to know you,’ replied the ghostly cavalier, ‘or 
your circumstances? They must be extraordinary indeed if 
they could form a check, either of justice or humanity, upon 
the revengeful feelings of Edward. All who know him are well 
assured that it is no ordinary motive that will induce him to 
depart from the indulgence of his evil temper. But be it as it 
may, you, lady, if a lady you be, throw yourself as a burden 
upon me, and I must discharge myself of my trust as I best 
may ; for this purpose you must be guided implicitly by my 
directions, which will be given after the fashion of those of the 
spiritual world, being intimations, rather than detailed instruc- 
tions, for your conduct, and expressed rather by commands than 
by any reason or argument. In this way it is possible that I 
may be of service to you; in any other case, it is most likely 

* See Prison Cages. Note 11. 
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that I may fail you at need, and melt from your side like a 
phantom which dreads the approach of day.’ 

‘You cannot be so cruel!’ answered the lady. ‘A gentle- 
man, a knight, and a nobleman—and I persuade myself I speak 
to all—hath duties which he cannot abandon.’ 

‘He has, I grant it, and they are most sacred to me,’ an- 
swered the Spectral Knight; ‘but I have also duties whose 
obligations are doubly binding, and to which I must sacrifice 
those which would otherwise lead me to devote myself to your 
rescue. The only question is, whether you feel inclined to 
accept my protection on the limited terms on which alone I 
can extend it, or whether you deem it better that each go their 
own way, and limit themselves to their own resources, and 
trust the rest to Providence ?’ 

‘Alas!’ replied the lady, ‘beset and hard pressed as I am, 
to ask me to form a resolution for myself is like calling on a 
wretch, in the act of falling from a precipice, to form a calm 
judgment by what twig he may best gain the chance of breaking 
his fall. His answer must necessarily be, that he will cling to 
that which he can easiest lay hold of, and trust the rest to 
Providence. I accept, therefore, your offer of protection, in the 
modified way you are pleased to limit it, and I put my faith in 
Heaven and in you. To aid me effectually, however, you must 
know my name and my circumstances.’ 

‘All these,’ answered the Knight of the Sepulchre, ‘ have 
already been told me by your late companion; for deem not, 
young lady, that either beauty, rank, extended domains, 
unlimited wealth, or the highest. accomplishments can weigh 
anything in the consideration of him who wears the trappings 
of the tomb, and whose affections and desires are long buried 
in the charnel-house.’ 

‘May your faith,’ said the Lady Augusta de Berkely, ‘be as 
steady as your words appear severe, and I submit to your guid- 
ance without the least doubt or fear that it will prove other- 
wise than as I venture to hope.’ 


CHAPTER XV 


Like the dog following its master, when engaged in training 
him to the sport in which he desires he should excel, the Lady 
Augusta felt herself occasionally treated with a severity cal- 
culated to impress upon her the most implicit obedience and 
attention to the Knight of the Tomb, in whom she had speedily 
persuaded herself she saw a principal man among the retainers 
of Douglas, if not James of Douglas himself. Still, however, 
the ideas which the lady had formed of the redoubted Douglas 
were those of a knight highly accomplished in the duties of 
chivalry, devoted in particular to the service of the fair sex, 
and altogether unlike the personage with whom she found her- 
self so strangely united, or rather for the present enthralled to. 
Nevertheless, when, as if to abridge farther communication, he 
turned short into one of the mazes of the wood, and seemed to 
adopt a pace which, from the nature of the ground, the horse 
on which the Lady Augusta was mounted had difficulty to 
keep up with, she followed him with the alarm and speed of 
the young spaniel, which, from fear rather than fondness, endea- 
vours to keep up with the track of its severe master. The 
simile, it is true, is not a very polite one, nor entirely hecom- 
ing an age when women were worshipped with a certain degree 
of devotion ; but such circumstances as the present were also 
rare, and the Lady Augusta de Berkely could not but persuade 
herself that the terrible Champion, whose name had been so 
long the theme of her anxiety, and the terror indeed of the 
whole country, might be able, some way or other, to accomplish 
her deliverance. She, therefore, exerted herself to the utmost 
so as to keep pace with the phantom-like apparition, and fol- 
lowed the knight, as the evening shadow keeps watch upon the 
belated rustic. 

As the lady obviously suffered under the degree of exertion 
necessary to keep her palfrey from stumbling in these steep 
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and broken paths, the Knight of the Tomb slackened his pace, 
looked anxiously around him, and muttered apparently to him- 
self, though probably intended for his companion’s ear, ‘ There 
is no occasion for so much haste.’ 

He proceeded at a slower rate until they seemed to be on 
the brink of a ravine, being one of many irregularities on the 
surface of the ground, effected by the sudden torrents peculiar 
to that country, and which, winding among the trees and copse- 
wood, formed, as it were, a net of places of concealment, opening 
into each other, so that there was perhaps no place in the world 
so fit for the purpose of ambuscade. The spot where the 
Borderer Turnbull had made his escape at the hunting-match 
was one specimen of this broken country, and perhaps connected 
itself with the various thickets and passes through which the 
knight and pilgrim occasionally seemed to take their way, 
though that ravine was at a considerable distance from their 
present route. 

Meanwhile the knight led the way, as if rather with the 
purpose of bewildering the Lady Augusta amidst these inter- 
minable woods than following any exact or fixed path. Here 
they ascended, and anon appeared to descend in the same 
direction, finding only boundless wildernesses and varied com- 
binations of tangled woodland scenery. Such part of the 
country as seemed arable the knight appeared carefully to 
avoid ; yet he could not direct his course with so much cer- 
tainty but that he occasionally crossed the path of inhabitants 
and cultivators, who showed a consciousness of so singular a 
presence, but never, as the lady observed, evinced any symptom 
of recognition. The inference was obvious, that the Spectre 
Knight was known in the country, and that he possessed 
adherents or accomplices there, who were at least so far his © 
friends as to avoid giving any alarm, which might be the means 
of his discovery. The well-imitated cry of the night-owl, too 
frequent a guest in the wilderness that its call should be a 
subject of surprise, seemed to be a signal generally understood 
among them; for it was heard in different parts of the wood, 
and the Lady Augusta, experienced in such journeys by her 
former travels under the guidance of the minstrel Bertram, was 
led to observe that, on hearing such wild notes, her guide 
changed the direction of his course, and betook himself to paths 
which led through deeper wilds and more impenetrable thickets. 
This happened so often, that a new alarm came upon the 
unfortunate pilgrim, which suggested other motives of terror. 
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Was she not the confidante, and almost the tool, of some artful 
design, laid with a view to an extensive operation, which was 
destined to terminate, as the efforts of Douglas had before done, 
in the surprise of his hereditary castle, the massacre of the 
English garrison, and finally in the dishonour and death of that 
Sir John de Walton upon whose fate she had long believed, or 
taught herself to believe, that her own was dependent ? 

It no sooner flashed across the mind of the Lady Augusta 
that she was engaged in some such conspiracy with a Scottish 
insurgent than she shuddered at the consequences of the dark 
transactions in which she had now become involved, and which 
appeared to have a tendency so very different from what she 
had at first apprehended. 

The hours of the morning of this remarkable day, being 
that of Palm Sunday, were thus drawn out in wandering from 
place to place; while the Lady de Berkely occasionally inter- 
posed by petitions for liberty, which she endeavoured to express 
in the most moving and pathetic manner, and by offers of 
wealth and treasures, to which no answer whatever was re- 
turned by her strange guide. 

At length, as if worn out by his captive’s importunity, the 
knight, coming close up to the bridle-rein of the Lady Augusta, 
said in a solemn tone— 

‘I am, as you may well believe, none of those knights who 
roam through wood and wild seeking adventures, by which I 
may obtain grace in the eyes of a fair lady. Yet will Ito a 
certain degree grant the request which thou dost solicit so 
anxiously, and the arbitration of thy fate shall depend upon 
the pleasure of him to whose will thou hast expressed thyself 
ready to submit thine own. I will, on our arrival at the place 
of our destination, which is now at hand, write to Sir John de 
Walton, and send my letter, together with thy fair self, by a 
special messenger. He will, no doubt, speedily attend our sum- 
mons, and thou shalt thyself be satisfied that even he who has 
as yet appeared deaf to entreaty, and insensible to earthly affec- 
tions, has still some sympathy for beauty and for virtue. I will 
put the choice of safety and thy future happiness into thine 
own hands and those of the man whom thou hast chosen ; and 
thou mayst select which thou wilt betwixt those and misery.’ 

While he thus spoke, one of those ravines or clefts in the 
earth seemed to yawn before them, and entering it at the 
upper end, the Spectre Knight, with an attention which he had 
not yet shown, guided the lady’s courser by the rein down the 
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broken and steep path by which alone the bottom of the 
tangled dingle was accessible. 

When placed on firm ground after the dangers of a descent, 
in which her palfrey seemed to be sustained by the personal 
strength and address of the singular being who had hold of the 
bridle, the lady looked with some astonishment at a place so 
well adapted for concealment as that which she had now 
reached. It appeared evident that it was used for this pur- 
pose, for more than one stifled answer was given to a very low 
bugle-note emitted by the Knight’of the Tomb; and when the 
same note was repeated, about half a score of armed men, some 
wearing the dress of soldiers, others those of shepherds and 
agriculturists, showed themselves imperfectly, as if acknow- 
ledging the summons. 


CHAPTER XVI 


‘Halt to you, my gallant friends!’ said the Knight of the 
Tomb to his companions, who seemed to welcome him with 
the eagerness of men engaged in the same perilous under- 
taking. ‘The winter has passed over, the festival of Palm 
Sunday is come, and as surely as the ice and snow of this 
season shall not remain to chill the earth through the ensuing 
summer, so surely we, in a few hours, keep our word to those 
Southron braggarts, who think their language of boasting and 
malice has as much force over our Scottish bosoms as the 
blast possesses over the autumn fruits; but it is not so. 
While we choose to remain concealed, they may as vainly seek 
to descry us as a housewife would search for the needle she 
has dropped among the withered foliage of yon gigantic oak. 
Yet a few hours, and the lost needle’ shall become the exter- 
minating sword of the Genius of Scotland, avenging ten thou- 
sand injuries, and especially the life of the gallant Lord 
Douglas, cruelly done to death as an exile from his native 
country.’ 

An exclamation between a yell and a groan burst from the 
assembled retainers of Douglas, upon being reminded of the 
recent death of their chieftain; while they seemed at the 
same time sensible of the necessity of making little noise, lest 
they should give the alarm to some of the numerous English 
parties which were then traversing different parts of the forest. 
The acclamation, so cautiously uttered, had scarce died away 
in silence, when the Knight of the Tomb, or, to call him by 
his proper name, Sir James Douglas, again addressed his handful 
of faithful followers. 

‘One effort, my friends, may yet be made to end our strife 
with the Southron without bloodshed. Fate has within a few 
hours thrown into my power the young heiress of Berkely, for 
whose sake it is said Sir John de Walton keeps with such 
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obstinacy the castle which is mine by inheritance. Is there 
one among you who dare go, as the honourable escort of 
Augusta de Berkely, bearing a letter, explaining the terms on 
which I am willing to restore her to her lover, to freedom, and 
to her English lordships ?’ 

‘If there is none other,’ said a tall man, dressed in the 
tattered attire of a woodsman, and being, in fact, no other 
than the very Michael Turnbull who had already given so 
extraordinary a proof of his undaunted manhood, ‘I will gladly 
be the person who will be the lady’s henchman on this 
expedition.’ 

‘Thou art never wanting,’ said the Douglas, ‘where a 
manly deed is to be done; but remember, this lady must 
pledge to us her word and oath that she will hold herself our 
faithful prisoner, rescue or no rescue; that she will consider - 
herself as pledged for the life, freedom, and fair usage of 
Michael Turnbull; and that, if Sir John de Walton refuse my 
terms, she must hold herself obliged to return with Turnbull 
to our presence, in order to be disposed of at our pleasure.’ 

There was much in these conditions which struck the Lady 
Augusta with natural doubt and horror; nevertheless, strange 
as it may seem, the declaration of the Douglas gave a species 
of decision to her situation which might have otherwise been 
unattainable ; and, from the high opinion which she entertained 
of the Douglas’s chivalry, she could not bring herself to think 
that any part which he might play in the approaching drama 
would be other than that which a perfect good knight would, 
under all circumstances, maintain towards his enemy. Even 
with respect to De Walton she felt herself relieved of a painful 
difficulty. The idea of her being discovered by the knight 
himself in a male disguise had preyed upon her spirits; and 
she felt as if guilty of a departure from the laws of woman- 
hood, in having extended her favour towards him beyond 
maidenly limits—a step, too, which might tend to lessen her 
in the eyes of the lover for whom she had hazarded so much. 


The heart, she said, is lightly prized 
That is but lightly won ; 

And long shall mourn the heartless man 
That leaves his love too soon. 


On the other hand, to be brought before him as a prisoner was 
indeed a circumstance equally perplexing and unpleasing, but 
it was one which was beyond her control, and the Douglas, 
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into whose hands she had fallen, appeared to her to represent 
the deity in the play, whose entrance was almost sufficient to 
bring its perplexities to a conclusion; she therefore not un- 
willingly submitted to take what oaths and promises were 
required by the party in whose hands she found herself, and 
accordingly engaged to be a true prisoner, whatever might 
occur. Meantime, she strictly obeyed the directions of those 
who had her motions at command, devoutly praying that cir- 
cumstances, in themselves so adverse, might nevertheless work 
together for the safety of her lover and her own freedom. 

A pause ensued, during which a slight repast was placed 
before the Lady Augusta, who was wellnigh exhausted with 
the fatigues of her journey. 

Douglas and his partizans, meanwhile, whispered together, 
as if unwilling she should hear their conference; while, to 
purchase their good-will, if possible, she studiously avoided 
every appearance of listening. 

After some conversation, Turnbull, who appeared to consider 
the lady as peculiarly his charge, said to her in a harsh voice, 
‘Do not fear, lady ; no wrong shall be done you; nevertheless, 
you must be content for a space to be blindfolded.’ 

She submitted to this in silent terror; and the trooper, 
wrapping part of a mantle round her head, did not assist her 
to remount her palfrey, but lent her his arm to support her in 
this blinded state. 





CHAPTER XVII 


THE ground which they traversed was, as Lady Augusta could 
feel, very broken and uneven, and sometimes, as she thought, 
encumbered with ruins, which were difficult to surmount. 
The strength of her comrade assisted her forward on such 
occasions ; but his help was so roughly administered that the 
lady once or twice, in fear or suffering, was compelled to groan 
or sigh heavily, whatever was her desire to suppress such 
evidence of the apprehension which she underwent, or the pain 
which she endured. Presently, upon an occasion of this kind, 
she was distinctly sensible that the rough woodsman was 
removed from her side, and another of the party substituted 
in his stead, whose voice, more gentle than that of his com- 
panion, she thought she had lately heard. 

‘Noble lady,’ were the words, ‘fear not the slightest injury 
at our hands, and accept of my ministry instead of that of my 
henchman, who has gone forward with our letter; do not 
think me presuming on my situation if I bear you in my 
arms through ruins where you could not easily move alone 
and blindfold.’ 

At the same time, the Lady Augusta Berkely felt herself 
raised from the earth in the strong arms of a man, and borne 
onward with the utmost gentleness, without the necessity of 
making those painful exertions which had been formerly re- 
quired. She was ashamed of her situation; but, however 
delicate, it was no time to give vent to complaints, which 
might have given offence to persons whom it was her interest 
to conciliate. She, therefore, submitted to necessity, and heard 
the following words whispered in her ear— 

‘Fear nothing, there is no evil intended you; nor shall Sir 
John de Walton, if he loves you as you deserve at his hand, 
receive any harm on our part. We call on him but to do 
justice to ourselves and to you; and be assured you will best 
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accomplish your own happiness by aiding our views, which are 
equally in favour of your wishes and your freedom.’ 

The Lady Augusta would have made some answer to this, 
but her breath, betwixt fear and the speed with which she was 
transported, refused to permit her to use intelligible accents. 
Meantime, she began to be sensible that she was inclosed 
within some building, and probably a ruinous one ; for although 
the mode of her transportation no longer permitted her to 
ascertain the nature of her path in any respect distinctly, yet 
the absence of the external air—which was, however, sometimes 
excluded and sometimes admitted in furious gusts—intimated 
that she was conducted through buildings partly entire, and in 
other places admitting the wind through wide rents and gaps. 
In one place it seemed to the lady as if she passed through a 
considerable body of people, all of whom observed silence, 
although there was sometimes heard among them a murmur, 
to which every one present in some degree contributed, although 
the general sound did not exceed a whisper. Her situation 
made her attend to every circumstance, and she did not fail to 
observe that these persons made way for him who bore her, 
until at length she became sensible that he descended by the 
regular steps of a stair, and that she was now alone excepting 
his company. Arrived, as it appeared to the lady, on more 
level ground, they proceeded on their singular road by a course 
which appeared neither direct nor easy, and through an atmo- 
sphere which was close to a smothering degree, and felt at the 
same time damp and disagreeable, as if from the vapours of a 
new-made grave. 

Her guide again spoke. ‘Bear up, Lady Augusta, for a little 
longer, and continue to endure that atmosphere which must be 
one day common to us all. By the necessity of my situation, I 
must resign my present office to your original guide, and can 
only give you my assurance that neither he nor any one else 
shall offer you the least incivility or insult, and on this you 
may rely, on the faith of a man of honour.’ 

He placed her, as he said these words, upon the soft turf, 
and, to her infinite refreshment, made her sensible that she 
was once more in the open air, and free from the smothering 
atmosphere which had before oppressed her like that of a 
charnel-house. At the same time, she breathed in a whisper 
an anxious wish that she might be permitted to disencumber 
herself from the folds of the mantle, which excluded almost 
the power of breathing, though intended only to prevent her 
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seeing by what road she travelled. She immediately found it 
unfolded, agreeably to her request, and hastened, with un- 
covered eyes, to take note of the scene around her. 

It was overshadowed by thick oak-trees, among which stood 
some remnants of buildings, or what might have seemed such, 
being perhaps the same in which she had been lately wander- 
ing. A clear fountain of living water bubbled forth from under 
the twisted roots of one of those trees, and offered the lady 
the opportunity of a draught of the pure element, and in which 
she also bathed her face, which had received more than one 
scratch in the course of her journey, in spite of the care, and 
almost the tenderness, with which she had latterly been borne 
along. The cool water speedily stopt the bleeding of those 
trifling injuries, and the application served at the same time to 
recall the scattered senses of the damsel herself. Her first 
idea was whether an attempt to escape, if such should appear 
possible, was not advisable. A moment’s reflection, however, 
satisfied her that such a scheme was not to be thought of ; and 
such second thoughts were confirmed by the approach of the 
gigantic form of the huntsman Turnbull, the rough tones of 
whose voice were heard before his figure was obvious to her eye. 

‘Were you impatient for my return, fair lady? Such as I,’ 
he continued, in an ironical tone of voice, ‘who are foremost in 
the chase of wild stags and silvan cattle, are not in use to lag 
behind when fair ladies like you are the objects of pursuit ; 
and if I am not so constant in my attendance as you might 
expect, believe me, it is because I was engaged in another 
matter, to which I must sacrifice for a little even the duty of 
attending on you.’ 

‘I offer no resistance,’ said the lady; ‘forbear, however, in 
discharging thy duty, to augment my uneasiness by thy con- 
versation, for thy master hath pledged me his word that he 
will not suffer me to be alarmed or ill-treated.’ 

‘Nay, fair one,’ replied the huntsman, ‘I ever thought it 
was fit to make interest by soft words with fair ladies ; but if 
you like it not, I have no such pleasure in hunting for fine 
holyday terms but that I can with equal ease hold myself 
silent. Come, then, since we must wait upon this lover of 
yours ere morning closes, and learn his last resolution touching 
a matter which is become so strangely complicated, I will hold 
no more intercourse with you as a female, but talk to you asa 
person of sense, although an Englishwoman.’ 

‘You will,’ replied the lady, ‘best fulfil the intentions of 
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those by whose orders you act by holding no society with me 
whatever, otherwise than is necessary in the character of guide.’ 

The man lowered his brows, yet seemed to assent to what 
the Lady of Berkely proposed, and remained silent as they for 
some time pursued their course, each pondering over their 
own share of meditation, which probably turned upon matters 
essentially different. At length the loud blast of a bugle was 
heard at no great distance from the unsocial fellow-travellers. 
‘That is the person we seek,’ said Turnbull: ‘I know his blast 
from any other who frequents this forest, and my orders are to 
bring you to speech of him.’ 

The blood darted rapidly through the lady’s veins at the 
thought of being thus unceremoniously presented to the knight 
in whose favour she had confessed a rash preference more agree- 
able to the manners of those times, when exaggerated senti- 
ments often inspired actions of extravagant generosity, than in 
our days, when everything is accounted absurd which does not 
turn upon a motive connected with the immediate selfish 
interests of the actor himself. When Turnbull, therefore, 
winded his horn, as if in answer to the blast which they had 
heard, the lady was disposed to fly at the first impulse of shame 
and of fear. ‘Furnbull perceived her intention, and caught hold 
of her with no very gentle grasp, saying, ‘ Nay, lady, it is to be 
understood that you play your own part in the drama, which, 
unless you continue on the stage, will conclude unsatisfactorily 
to us all, in a combat at outrance between your lover and me, 
when it will appear which of us is most worthy of your favour.’ 

‘I will be patient,’ said the lady, bethinking her that even 
this strange man’s presence, and the compulsion which he 
appeared to use towards her, was a sort of excuse to her female 
scruples for coming into the presence of her lover, at least at 
her first appearance before him, in a disguise which her feelings 
confessed was not extremely decorous, or reconcilable to the 
dignity of her sex. 

The moment after these thoughts had passed through her 
mind, the tramp of a horse was heard approaching; and Sir 
John de Walton, pressing through the trees, became aware of 
the presence of his lady, captive, as it seemed, in the grasp of 
a Scottish outlaw, who was only known to him by his former 
audacity at the hunting-match. 

His surprise and joy only supplied the knight with these 
hasty expressions—‘ Caitiff, let go thy hold! or die in thy pro- 
fane attempt to control the motions of one whom the very sun 
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in heaven should be proud to obey.’ At the same time, appre- 
hensive that the huntsman might hurry the lady from his 
sight by means of some entangled path—such as upon a former 
occasion had served him for escape—Sir John de Walton dropt 
his cumbrous lance, of which the trees did not permit him the 
perfect use, and, springing from his horse, approached Turnbull 
with his drawn sword. 

The Scottishman, keeping his left hand still upon the lady’s 
mantle, uplifted with his right his battle-axe, or Jedwood staff, 
for the purpose of parrying and returning the blow of his 
antagonist ; but the lady spoke. 

‘Sir John de Walton,’ she said, ‘for Heaven’s sake, forbear 
all violence, till you hear upon what pacific object Iam brought 
hither, and by what peaceful means these wars may be put an 
end to. This man, though an enemy of yours, has been to me a 
civil and respectful guardian ; and I entreat you to forbear him 
while he speaks the purpose for which he has brought me hither.’ 

‘To speak of compulsion and the Lady de Berkely in the 
same breath would itself be cause enough for instant death,’ 
said the governor of Douglas Castle ; ‘but you command, lady, 
and I spare his insignificant life, although I have causes of 
complaint against him the least of which were good warrant, 
had he a thousand lives, for the forfeiture of them all.’ 

‘John de Walton,’ replied Turnbull, ‘this lady well knows that 
no fear of thee operates in my mind to render this a peaceful 
meeting; and were I not withheld by other circumstances of great 
consideration to the Douglas, as well as thyself, I should have 
no more fear in facing the utmost thou couldst do than I have 
now in levelling that sapling to the earth it grows upon.’ 

So saying, Michael Turnbull raised his battle-axe, and struck 
from a neighbouring oak-tree a branch, wellnigh as thick as a 
man’s arm, which, with all its twigs and leaves, rushed to the 
ground between De Walton and the Scotchman, giving a 
singular instance of the keenness of his weapon, and the 
strength and dexterity with which he used it. 

‘Let there be truce, then, between us, good fellow,’ said Sir 
John de Walton, ‘since it is the lady’s pleasure that such 
should be the case, and let me know what thou hast to say to 
me respecting her ? 

‘On that subject,’ said Turnbull, ‘my words are few, but 
mark them, sir Englishman. The Lady Augusta Berkely, 
- wandering in this country, has become a prisoner of the noble 
Lord Douglas, the rightful inheritor of the castle and lordship, 
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and he finds himself obliged to attach to the liberty of this 
lady the following conditions, being in all respects such as 
good and lawful warfare entitles a knight to exact. That is to 
say, in all honour and safety the Lady Augusta shall be 
delivered to Sir John de Walton, or those whom he shall name 
for the purpose of receiving her. On the other hand, the 
Castle of Douglas itself, together with all outposts or garrisons 
thereunto belonging, shall be made over and surrendered by 
Sir John de Walton, in the same situation, and containing the 
same provisions and artillery, as are now within their walls; 
and the space of a month of truce shall be permitted to Sir 
James Douglas and Sir John de Walton farther to regulate the 
terms of surrender on both parts, having first plighted their 
knightly word and oath that in the exchange of the honourable 
lady for the foresaid castle lies the full import of the present 
agreement, and that every other subject of dispute shall, at 
the pleasure of the noble knights foresaid, be honourably com- 
. pounded and agreed betwixt them ; or, at their pleasure, settled 
knightly by single combat, according to usage, and in a fair 
field, before any honourable person that may aes power 
enough to preside.’ 

It is not easy to conceive the astonishment of Sir John de 
Walton at hearing the contents of this extraordinary cartel; he 
looked towards the Lady of Berkely with that aspect of despair 
with which a criminal may be supposed to see his guardian 
angel prepare for departure. Through her mind also similar 
ideas flowed, as if they contained a concession of what she had 
considered as the summit of her wishes, but under conditions 
disgraceful to her lover, like the cherub’s fiery sword of yore, 
which was a barrier between our first parents and the blessings 
of Paradise. . 

Sir John de Walton, after a moment’s hesitation, broke silence 
in these words: ‘ Noble lady, you may be surprised if a condition 
be imposed upon me, having for its object your freedom, and if 
Sir John de Walton, already standing under those obligations 
to you which he is proud of acknowledging, should yet hesitate 
on accepting, with the utmost eagerness, what must ensure your 
restoration to freedom and independence ; but so it is, that the 
words now spoken have thrilled in mine ear without reaching 
to my understanding, and I must pray the Lady of Berkely for 
pardon if I take time to reconsider them for a short space.’ 

‘And I,’ replied Turnbull, ‘have only power to allow you 
half an hour for the consideration of an offer in accepting 
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which, methinks, you should jump shoulder-height, instead of 
asking any time for reflection. What does this cartel exact, 
save what your duty as a knight implicitly obliges you to? 
You have engaged yourself to become the agent of the tyrant 
Edward, in holding Douglas Castle, as his commander, to the 
prejudice of the Scottish nation aud of the knight of Douglas 
Dale, who never, as a community or as an individual, were 
guilty of the least injury towards you; you are therefore 
prosecuting a false path, unworthy of a good knight. On the 
other hand, the freedom and safety of your lady is now pro- 
posed to be pledged to you, with a full assurance of her liberty 
and honour, on consideration of your withdrawing from the 
unjust line of conduct in which you have suffered yourself to 
be imprudently engaged. If you persevere in it, you place 
your own honour and the lady’s happiness in the hands of men 
whom you have done everything in your power to render 
desperate, and whom, thus irritated, it is most probable you 
may find such.’ 

‘It is not from thee at least,’ said the knight, ‘that I shall 
learn to estimate the manner in which Douglas will explain 
the laws of war, or De Walton receive them at his dictating.’ 

‘I am not, then,’ said Turnbull, ‘received as a friendly 
messenger? Farewell, and think of this lady as being in any 
hands but those which are safe, while you make up at leisure 
your mind upon the message I have brought you. Come, 
madam, we must be gone.’ 

So saying, he seized upon the lady’s hand, and pulled her, 
as if to force her to withdraw. The lady had stood motionless, 
and almost senseless, while these speeches were exchanged 
between the warriors; but when she felt the grasp of Michael 
Turnbull she exclaimed, like one almost beside herself with 
fear—‘ Help me, De Walton!’ 

The knight, stung to instant rage, assaulted the forester 
with the utmost fury, and dealt him with his long sword, 
almost at unawares, two or three heavy blows, by which he 
was so wounded that he sunk backwards in the thicket, and 
De Walton was about to despatch him when he was prevented 
by the anxious cry of the lady—‘ Alas! De Walton, what have 
you done? This man was only an ambassador, and should 
have passed free from injury, while he confined himself to 
the delivery of what he was charged with; and if thou hast 
slain al who knows how frightful may prove the vengeance 
exacted !’ 
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The voice of the lady seemed to recover the huntsman from 
the effects of the blows he had received: he sprung on his 
feet, saying, ‘Never mind me, nor think of my becoming the 
means of making mischief. The knight, in his haste, spoke 
without giving me warning and defiance, which gave him an 
advantage which, I think, he would otherwise have scorned to 
have taken in such a case. I will renew the combat on fairer 
terms, or call another champion, as the knight pleases.’ With 
these words he disappeared. 

‘Fear not, empress of De Walton’s thoughts,’ answered the 
knight, ‘but believe that, if we regain together the shelter of 
- Douglas Castle and the safeguard of St. George’s cross, thou 
mayst laugh at all. And if you can but pardon, what I shall 
never be able to forgive myself, the mole-like blindness which 
did not recognise the sun while under a temporary eclipse, the 
task cannot be named too hard for mortal valour to achieve 
which I shall not willingly undertake to wipe out the memory 
of my grievous fault.’ 

‘Mention it no more,’ said the lady; ‘it is not at such a 
time as this, when our lives are for the moment at stake, that 
quarrels upon slighter topics are to be recurred to. I can tell 
you, if you do not yet know, that the Scots are in arms in this 
vicinity, and that even the earth has yawned to conceal them 
from the sight of your garrison.’ 

‘Let it yawn, then,’ said Sir John de Walton, ‘ and suffer 
every fiend in the infernal abyss to escape from his prison-house 
and reinforce our enemies; still, fairest, having received in 
thee a pearl of matchless price, my spurs shall be hacked from 
my heels by the basest scullion if I turn my horse’s head to 
the rear before the utmost.force these ruffians can assemble, 
either upon earth or from underneath it. In thy name I defy 
them all to instant combat.’ 

As Sir John de Walton pronounced these last words in 
something of an exalted tone, a tall cavalier, arrayed in black 
armour of the simplest form, stepped forth from that part of 
the thicket where Turnbull had disappeared. ‘I am,’ he said, 
‘James of Douglas, and your challenge is accepted. I, the 
challenged, name the arms our knightly weapons as we now 
wear them, and our place of combat this field or dingle called 
the Bloody Sykes,* the time being instant, and the combatants, 
like true knights, foregoing each advantage on either side.’ 

‘So be it, in God’s name,’ said the English knight, who, 

* Bee Note 12, 
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though surprised at being called upon to so sudden an en- 
counter with so formidable a warrior as young Douglas, was 
too proud to dream of avoiding the combat. Making a sign 
to the lady to retire behind him, that he might not lose the 
advantage which he had gained by setting her at liberty from 
the forester, he drew his sword, and with a deliberate and pre- 
pared attitude of offence moved slowly to the encounter. It 
was a dreadful one, for the courage and skill both of the 
native Lord of Douglas Dale and of De Walton were among 
the most renowned of the times, and perhaps the world of 
chivalry could hardly have produced two knights more famous. 
Their blows fell as if urged by some mighty engine, where 
they were met and parried with equal strength and dexterity; 
nor seemed it likely, in the course of ten minutes’ encounter, 
that an advantage would be gained by either combatant over 
the other. An instant they stopped by mutually implied 
assent, as it seemed, for the purpose of taking breath, during 
which Douglas said, ‘I beg that this noble lady may under- 
stand that her own freedom is no way concerned in the 
present contest, which entirely regards the injustice done by 
this Sir John de Walton, and by his nation of England, to 
the memory of my father, and to my own natural rights.’ 

‘You are generous, sir knight,’ replied the lady; ‘but in 
what circumstances do you place me, if you deprive me of 
my protector by death or captivity, and leave me alone in a 
foreign land ?’ 

‘If such should be the event of the combat,’ replied Sir 
James, ‘the Douglas himself, lady, will safely restore thee to 
thy native land; for never did his sword do an injury for 
which he was not willing to make amends with the same 
weapon ; and if Sir John de Walton will make the slightest 
admission that he renounces maintaining the present strife, 
were it only by yielding up a feather from the plume of his 
helmet, Douglas will renounce every purpose on his part which 
can touch the lady's honour or safety, and the combat may be 
suspended until the national quarrel again brings us together.’ 

Sir John de Walton pondered a moment, and the lady, al- 
though she did not speak, looked at him with eyes which plainly 
expressed how much she wished that he would choose the less 
hazardous alternative. But the knight’s own scruples pre- 
vented his bringing the case to so favourable an arbitrement. 

‘Never shall it be said of Sir John de Walton,’ he replied, 
‘that he compromised, in the slightest degree, his own honour 
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or that of his country. This battle may end in my defeat, or 
rather death, and in that case my earthly prospects are closed, 
and I resign to Douglas, with my last breath, the charge of 
the Lady Augusta, trusting that he will defend her with his 
life, and find the means of replacing her with safety in the 
halls of her fathers. But while I survive she may have a 
better, but will not need another, protector than he who is 
honoured by being her own choice; nor will I yield up, were 
it a plume from my helmet, implying that I have maintained 
an unjust quarrel, either in the cause of England or of the 
fairest of her daughters. Thus far alone I will concede to 
Douglas—an instant truce, provided the lady shall not be 
interrupted in her retreat to England, and the combat be 
fought out upon another day. The castle and territory of 
Douglas is the property of Edward of England, the governor 
in his name is the rightful governor, and on this point I will 
fight while my eyelids are unclosed.’ 

‘Time flies,’ said Douglas, ‘without waiting for our re- 
solves; nor is there any part of his motions of such value as 
that which is passing with every breath of vital air which we 
presently draw. Why should we adjourn till to-morrow that 
which can be as well finished to-day? Will our swords be 
sharper or our arms stronger to wield them than they are at 
this moment? Douglas will do all which knight can do to 
succour a lady in distress ; but he will not grant to her knight 
the slightest mark of deference, which Sir John de Walton 
vainly supposes himself able to extort by force of arms.’ 

With these words, the knights engaged once more in mortal 
combat, and the lady felt uncertain whether she should attempt 
her escape through the devious paths of the wood or abide the 
issue of this obstinate fight. It was rather her desire to see 
the fate of Sir John de Walton than any other consideration 
which induced her to remain, as if fascinated, upon the spot, 
where one of the fiercest quarrels ever fought was disputed by 
two of the bravest champions that ever drew sword. At last 
the lady attempted to put a stop to the combat by appealing 
to the bells which began to ring for the service of the day, 
which was Palm Sunday. 

‘For Heaven’s sake,’ she said, ‘for your own sakes, and for 
that of lady’s love, and the duties of chivalry, hold your hands 
only for an hour, and take chance that, where strength is so 
equal, means will be found of converting the truce into a solid 
peace. Think, this is Palm Sunday, and will you defile with 
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blood such a peculiar festival of Christianity? Intermit your 
feud at least so far as to pass to the nearest church, bearing 
with you branches, not in the ostentatious mode of earthly 
conquerors, but as rendering due homage to the rules of the 
blessed church and the institutions of our holy religion.’ 

‘I was on my road, fair lady, for that purpose, to the holy 
church of Douglas,’ said the Englishman, ‘when I was so 
fortunate as to meet you at this place; nor do I object to pro- 
ceed thither even now, holding truce for an hour, and I fear 
not to find there friends to whom I can commit you with assur- 
ance of safety, in case I am unfortunate in the combat which is 
now broken off, to be resumed after the service of the day.’ 

‘TI also assent,’ said the Douglas, ‘to a truce for such short 
space; nor do I fear that there may be good Christians enough 
at the church who will not see their master overpowered by 
odds. Let us go thither, and each take the chance of what 
Heaven shall please to send us.’ 

From these words, Sir John de Walton little doubted that 
Douglas had assured himself of a party among those who should 
there assemble ; but he doubted not of so many of the garrison 
being present as would bridle every attempt at rising ; and the 
risk, he thought, was worth incurring, since he should thereby 
secure an opportunity to place Lady Augusta de Berkely in 
safety, at least so far as to make her liberty depend on the 
event of a general conflict, instead of the precarious issue of a 
combat between himself and Douglas. 

Both these distinguished knights were inwardly of opinion 
that the proposal of the lady, though it relieved them from 
their present conflict, by no means bound them to abstain from 
the consequences which an accession of force might add to their 
general strength, and each relied upon his superiority, in some 
degree provided for by their previous proceedings. Sir John 
de Walton made almost certain of meeting with several of his 
bands of soldiers, who were scouring the country and travers- 
ing the woods by his direction; and Douglas, it may be sup- 
posed, had not ventured himself in person where a price was 
set upon his head without being attended by a sufficient 
number of approved adherents, placed in more or less connexion 
with each other, and stationed for mutual support. Each, 
therefore, entertained well-grounded hopes that, by adopting 
the truce proposed, he would ensure himself an advantage 
over his antagonist, although neither exactly knew in what 
manner or to what extent this success was to be obtained. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


His talk was of another world—his bodements 

Strange, doubtful, and mysterious ; those who heard him 

Listen’d as to a man in feverish dreams, 

Who speaks of other objects than the present, 

And mutters like to him who sees a vision. 
Old Play. 


On the same Palm Sunday when De Walton and Douglas 
measured together their mighty swords, the minstrel Bertram 
was busied with the ancient book of prophecies, which we 
have already mentioned as the supposed composition of Thomas 
the Rhymer, but not without many anxieties as to the fate of 
his lady, and the events which were passing around him. As 
a minstrel, he was desirous of an auditor to enter into the dis- 
coveries which he should make in that mystic volume, as well 
as to assist in passing away the time; Sir John de Walton had 
furnished him, in Gilbert Greenleaf the archer, with one who was 
well contented to play the listener ‘from morn to dewy eve,’ 
provided a flask of Gascon wine, or a stoup of good English 
ale, remained on the board. It may be remembered that De 
Walton, when he dismissed the minstrel from the dungeon, was 
sensible that he owed him some compensation for the causeless 
suspicion which had dictated his imprisonment, more parti- 
cularly as he was a valued servant, and had shown himself the 
faithful confidant of the Lady Augusta de Berkely, and the 
person who was moreover likely to know all the motives and 
circumstances of her Scottish journey. To secure his good 
wishes was, therefore, politic; and De Walton had intimated 
to his faithful archer that he was to lay aside all suspicion of 
Bertram, but at the same time keep him in sight, and, if pos- 
sible, in good humour with the governor of the castle and his 
adherents. Greenleaf, accordingly, had no doubt in his own 
mind that the only way to please a minstrel was to listen with 
patience and commendation to the lays which he liked best to 
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sing, or the tales which he most loved to tell; and in order to 
ensure the execution of his master’s commands, he judged it 
necessary to demand of the butler such store of good liquor as 
could not fail to enhance the pleasure of his society. 

Having thus fortified himself with the means of bearing a 
long interview with the minstrel, Gilbert Greenleaf proposed 
to confer upon him the bounty of an early breakfast, which, if 
it pleased him, they might wash down with a cup of sack, and, 
having his master’s commands to show the minstrel anything 
about the castle which he might wish to see, refresh their over- 
wearied spirits by attending a part of the garrison of Douglas 
to the service of the day, which, as we have already seen, was 
of peculiar sanctity. Against such a proposal the minstrel, a 
good Christian by profession, and, by his connexion with the 
joyous science, a good fellow, having no objections to offer, the 
two comrades, who had formerly little good-will towards each 
other, commenced their morning’s repast on that fated Palm 
Sunday with all manner of cordiality and good fellowship. 

‘Do not believe, worthy minstrel,’ said the archer, ‘that my 
master in any respect disparages your worth or rank in refer- 
ring you for company or conversation to so poor a man as my- 
self. It is true, I am no officer of this garrison; yet for an 
old archer, who for these thirty years has lived by bow and 
bowstring, I do not—Our Lady make me thankful !—hold less 
share in the grace of Sir John de Walton, the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and other approved good soldiers, than many of those 
giddy young men on whom commissions are conferred, and to 
whom confidences are entrusted, not on account of what they 
have done, but what their ancestors have done before them. 
I pray you to notice among them one youth placed at our head 
in De Walton’s absence, and who bears the honoured name of 
Aymer de Valence, being the same with that of the Earl of 
Pembroke, of whom I have spoken; this knight has also a 
brisk young page, whom men call Fabian Harbothel.’ 

‘Is it to these gentlemen that your censure applies?’ 
answered the minstrel. ‘I should have judged differently, 
having never, in the course of my experience, seen a young 
man more courteous and amiable than the young knight you 
named.’ 

‘I nothing dispute that it may be so,’ said the archer, 
hastening to amend the false step which he had made; ‘but in 
order that it should be so, it will be necessary that he conform 
to the usages of his uncle, taking the advice of experienced old 
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soldiers in the emergencies which may present themselves ; and 
not believing that the knowledge which it'takes many years 
of observation to acquire can be at once conferred by the slap 
of the flat of a sword, and the magic words, “ Rise up, Sir 
Arthur,” or however the case may be.’ 

‘ Doubt not, sir archer, replied Bertram, ‘that I am fully 
aware of the advantage to be derived from conversing with men 
of experience like you : it benefiteth men of every persuasion, 
and I myself am oft reduced to lament my want of sufficient 
knowledge of armorial bearings, signs, and cognizances, and 
would right fain have thy assistance, where I am a stranger 
alike to the names of places, of persons, and description of 
banners and emblems by which great families are distinguished 
from each other, so absolutely necessary to the accomplishment 
of my present task.’ 

‘ Pennons and banners, answered the archer, ‘I have seen 
right many, and can assign, as is a soldiers wont, the name of 
the leader to the emblem under which he musters his followers ; 
nevertheless, worthy minstrel, I cannot presume to understand 
what you call prophecies, with or under warranted authority of 
old painted books, expositions of dreams, oracles, revelations, 
invocations of damned spirits, judicials, astrologicals, and other 
gross and palpable offences, whereby men, pretending to have 
the assistance of the Devil, do impose upon the common people, 
in spite of the warnings of the privy council; not, however, 
that I suspect you, worthy minstrel, of busying yourself with 
these attempts to explain futurity, which are dangerous attempts, 
and may be truly said to be penal, and part of treason.’ 

‘There is something in what you say, replied the minstrel ; 
‘yet it applieth not to books and manuscripts such as I have 
been consulting ; part of which things, therein written, having 
already come to pass authorise us surely to expect the com- 
pletion of the rest ; nor would I have much difficulty in showing 
you from this volume that enough has been already proved 
true to entitle us to look with certainty to the accomplishment 
of that which remains.’ 

‘I should be glad to hear. that,’ answered the archer, who 
entertained little more than a soldier’s belief respecting pro- 
phecies and auguries, but yet cared not bluntly to contradict 
the minstrel upon such subjects, as he had been instructed by 
Sir John de Walton to comply with his humour. 

Accordingly the minstrel began to recite verses which, in 
our time, the ablest interpreter could not make sense out of. 
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‘When the cock crows, keep well his comb, 
For the fox and the fulmart they are false both. 
When the raven and the rook have rounded together,’ 
And the kid in his cliff shall accord to the same, ` 
Then shall they be bold, and soon to battle thereafter. 
Then the birds of the raven rugs and reives, 
And the leal men of Lothian are louping on their horse ; 
Then shall the poor people be spoiled full near, 
And the abbeys be burnt truly that stand upon Tweed ; 
They shall burn and slay, can great reif make ; 
There shall no poor man who say whose man he is: 
Then shall the land be lawless, for love there is none. 
Then falset shall have foot fully five years ; 
Then truth surely shall be tint, and none shall lippen to other ; 
The one cousing shall not trust the other, 
Not the son the father, nor the father the son ; 
For to have his goods he would have him hanged.’ 


The archer listened to these mystic prognostications, which 
were not the less wearisome that they were, in a considerable 
degree, unintelligible ; at the same time subduing his Hotspur- 
like disposition to tire of the recitation, yet at brief intervals 
comforting himself with an application to the wine flagon, and 
enduring as he might what he neither understood nor took 
interest in. Meanwhile the minstrel proceeded with his explana- 
tion of the dubious and imperfect vaticinations of which we 
have given a sufficient specimen. 

‘Could you wish,’ said he to Greenleaf, ‘a more exact descrip- 
tion of the miseries which have passed over Scotland in these 
latter days? Have not these the raven and rook, the fox and 
the fulmart, explained ; either because the nature of the birds 
or beasts bear an individual resemblance to those of the knights 
who display them on their banners, or otherwise are bodied 
forth by actual blazonry on their shields, and come openly into 
the field to ravage and destroy? Is not the total disunion of 
the land plainly indicated by these words, that connexions of 
blood shall be broken asunder, that kinsmen shall not trust 
each other, and that the father and son, instead of putting faith 
in their natural connexion, shall seek each other’s life, in order 
to enjoy his inheritance? The leal men of Lothian are distinctly 
mentioned as taking arms, and there is plainly allusion to the 
other events of these late Scottish troubles. The death of this 
last William is obscurely intimated under the type of a hound, 
which was that good lord’s occasional cognizance. 


The hound that was harmed then muzzled shall be, 
Who loved him worst shall weep for his wreck ; 
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Yet shall a whelp rise of the same race, 

That rudely shall roar, and rule the whole north, 
And quit the whole quarrel of old deeds done, 
Though he from his hold be kept back a while. 
True Thomas told me this in a troublesome time, 
In a harvest morning at Eldoun Hills. 


This hath a meaning, sir archer,’ continued the minstrel, 
‘and which flies as directly to its mark as one of your own 
arrows, although there may be some want of wisdom in making 
the direct explication. Being, however, upon assurance with 
you, I do not hesitate to tell you that in my opinion this lion’s 
whelp that waits its time means this same celebrated Scot- 
tish prince, Robert the Bruce, who, though repeatedly defeated, 
has still, while hunted with bloodhounds and surrounded by 
enemies of every sort, maintained his pretensions to the crown 
of Scotland in despite of King Edward, now reigning.’ 

‘Minstrel,’ answered the soldier, ‘ you are ny guest, and we 
have sat down together as friends to this simple'meal in good 
comradeship. I must tell thee, however, though I am loth to 
disturb our harmony, that thou art the first who hast adven- 
tured to speak a word before Gilbert Greenleaf in favour of 
that outlawed traitor, Robert Bruce, who has by his seditions 
so long disturbed the peace of this realm. Take my advice, 
and be silent on this topic ; for, believe me, the sword of a true 
English archer will spring from its scabbard without consent of 
its master should it hear aught said to the disparagement of 
bonny St. George and his ruddy cross; nor shall the authority 
of Thomas the Rhymer, or any other prophet in Scotland, 
England, or Wales, be considered as an apology for such un- 
becoming predictions. 

‘I were loth to give offence at any time,’ said the minstrel, 
‘much more to provoke you to anger, when I am in the very 
act of experiencing your hospitality. I trust, however, you 
will remember that I do not come your uninvited guest, and 
that, if I speak to you of future events, I do so without having 
the least intention to add my endeavour to bring them to pass; 
for, God knows, it is many years since my sincere prayer has 
been for peace and happiness to all men, and particularly 
honour and happiness to the land of bowmen, in which I was 
born, and which I am bound to remember in my prayers beyond 
all other nations in the world.’ 

‘It is well that you do so,’ said the archer ; ‘for so you shall 
best maintain your bounden duty to the fair land of your 
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birth, which is the richest that the sun shines upon. Some- 
thing, however, I would know, if it suits with your pleasure to 
tell me, and that is, whether you find anything in these rude 
rhymes appearing to affect the safety of the Castle of Douglas, 
where we now are? for, mark me, sir minstrel, I have observed 
that these mouldering parchments, when or by whomsoever 
composed, have so far a certain coincidence with the truth, 
that when such predictions which they contain are spread 
abroad in the country, and create rumours of plots, conspiracies, 
and bloody wars, they are very apt to cause the very mis- 
chances which they would be thought only to predict.’ 

‘It were not very cautious in me,’ said the minstrel, ‘to 
choose a prophecy for my theme which had reference to any 
attack on this garrison ; for in such case I should, according to 
your ideas, lay myself under suspicion of endeavouring to for- 
ward what no person could more heartily regret than myself.’ 

‘Take my word for it, good friend,’ said the archer, ‘that 
it shall not be thus with thee; for I neither will myself con- 
ceive ill of thee nor report thee to Sir John de Walton as 
meditating harm against him or his garrison ; nor, to speak 
truth, would Sir John de Walton be willing to believe any one 
who did. He thinks highly, and no doubt deservedly, of thy 
good faith towards thy lady, and would conceive it unjust to 
suspect the fidelity of one who has given evidence of his will- 
ingness to meet death rather than betray the least secret of 
his mistress.’ 

‘In preserving her secret,’ said Bertram, ‘I only discharged 
the duty of a faithful servant, leaving it to her to judge how 
long such a secret ought to be preserved ; for a faithful ser- 
vant ought to think as little of the issue towards himself of 
the commission which he bears as the band of flock - silk 
concerns itself with the secret of the letter which it’ secures. 
And touching your question, I have no objections, although 
merely to satisfy your curiosity, to unfold to you that these 
old prophecies do contain some intimations of wars befalling 
in Douglas Dale between an haggard, or wild hawk, which I 
take to be the cognizance of Sir John de Walton, and the 
three stars, or martlets, which is the cognizance of the 
Douglas ; and more particulars I could tell of these onslaughts, 
did I know whereabouts is a place in these woods termed 
Bloody Sykes, the scene also, as I comprehend, of slaughter 
and death between the followers of the three stars and those 
who hold the part of the Saxon, or King of England.’ 
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‘Such a place,’ replied Gilbert Greenleaf, ‘I have heard 
often mentioned by that name among the natives of these 
parts ; nevertheless, it is in vain to seek to discover the precise 
spot, as these wily Scots conceal from us with care everything 
respecting the geography of their country, as it is called by 
learned men; but we may here mention the Bloody Sykes, 
Bottomless Myre, and other places as portentous names, to 
which their traditions attach some signification of war and 
slaughter. If it suits your wish, however, we can, on our way 
to the church, try to find this place called Bloody Sykes, which 
I doubt not we shall trace out long before the traitors who 
meditate an attack upon us will find a power sufficient for the 
attempt.’ 

Accordingly, the minstrel and archer, the latter of whom 
was by this time reasonably well refreshed with wine, marched 
out of the Castle of -Douglas, without waiting for others of the 
garrison, resolving to seek the dingle bearing the ominous 
name of Bloody Sykes, concerning which the archer only knew 
that by mere accident he had heard of a place bearing such a 
name, at the hunting-match made under the auspices of Sir 
John de Walton, and knew that it lay in the woods somewhere 
near the town of Douglas, and in the vicinage of the castle. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Hotspur. I cannot choose; sometimes he angers me 
With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 
Of the dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies, 
And of a dragon and a finless fish, 
A clipt-wing’d griffin and a moulten raven, 
A couching lion, and a ramping cat, 
And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As puts me from my faith. 

King Henry IV. 


THE conversation between the minstrel and the ancient archer 
naturally pursued a train somewhat resembling that of Hotspur 
and Glendower, in which Gilbert Greenleaf by degrees took a 
larger share than was apparently consistent with his habits 
and education ; but the truth was that, as he exerted himself 
to recall the recognizances of military chieftains, their war- 
cries, emblems, and other types by which they distinguished 
themselves in battle, and might undoubtedly be indicated in 
prophetic rhymes, he began to experience the pleasure which 
most men entertain when they find themselves unexpectedly 
possessed of a faculty which the moment calls upon them to 
employ, and renders them important in the possession of. The 
minstrel’s sound good sense was certainly somewhat surprised at 
the inconsistencies sometimes displayed by his companion, as 
he was carried off by the willingness to make show of his newly- 
discovered faculty on the one hand, and, on the other, to call 
to mind the prejudices which he had nourished during his 
whole life against minstrels, who, with the whole train of 
legends and fables, were the more likely to be false, as being 
generally derived from the ‘ North Countrie.’ 

As they strolled from one glade of the forest to another, the 
minstrel began to be surprised at the number of Scottish votaries 
whom they met, and who seemed to be hastening to the church, 
and, as it appeared by the boughs which they carried, to assist 
in the ceremony of the day. To each of these the archer put 
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a question respecting the existence of a place called Bloody 
Sykes, and where it was to be found; but all seemed either to 
be ignorant on the subject or desirous of evading it, for which 
they found some pretext in the jolly archer’s manner of inter- 
rogation, which savoured a good deal of the genial breakfast. 
The general answer was, that they knew no such place, or had 
other matters to attend to upon the morn of a holy-tide than 
answering frivolous questions. At last, when, in one or two 
instances, the answer of the Scottish almost approached to 
sullenness, the minstrel remarked it, observing, that there was 
ever some mischief on foot when the people of this country 
could not find a civil answer to their betters, which is usually 
so ready among them, and that they appeared to be making a 
strong muster for the service of Palm Sunday. 

‘You will doubtless, sir archer,’ continued the minstrel, 
‘make your report to your knight accordingly ; for I promise 
you that, if you do not, I myself, whose lady’s freedom is 
also concerned, will feel it my duty to place before Sir John 
de Walton the circumstances which make me entertain sus- 
picion of this extraordinary confluence of Scottish men, and 
the surliness which has replaced their wonted courtesy of 
manners.’ 

‘Tush, sir minstrel,’ replied the archer, displeased at 
Bertram’s interference, ‘believe me, that armies have ere now 
depended on my report to the general, which has always been 
perspicuous and clear, according to the duties of war. Your 
walk, my worthy friend, has been in a separate department, 
' such as affairs of peace, old songs, prophecies, and the like, in 
which it is far from my thoughts to contend with you; but 
credit me, it will be most for the reputation of both that we 
do not attempt to interfere with what concerns each other.’ 

‘It is far from my wish to do so,’ replied the minstrel ; ‘ but 
I would wish that a speedy return should be made to the 
castle, in order to ask Sir John de Walton’s opinion of that 
which we have but just seen.’ 

‘To this,’ replied Greenleaf, ‘there can be no objection ; but, 
would you seek the governor at the hour which now is, you 
will find him most readily by going to the church of Douglas, 
to which he regularly wends on occasions such as the present, 
with the principal part of his officers, to ensure by his pre- 
sence that no tumult arise—of which there is no little dread— 
between the English and the Scottish. Let us therefore hold 
to our original intention of attending the service of the day, 
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and we shall rid ourselves of these entangled woods, and gain 
the shortest road to the church of Douglas.’ 

‘Let us go then with all despatch,’ said the minstrel ; ‘and 
with the greater haste, that it appears to me that something 
has passed on this very spot this morning which argues that 
the Christian peace due to the day has not been inviolably 
observed. What mean these drops of blood?’ alluding to 
those which had flowed from the wounds of Turnbull. ‘ Where- 
fore is the earth impressed with these deep dints, the footsteps 
of armed men advancing and retreating, doubtless, according to 
the chances of a fierce and heady conflict ?’ 

‘By Our Lady,’ returned Greenleaf, ‘I must own that thou 
seest clear. What were my eyes made of when they permitted 
thee to be the first discoverer of these signs of conflict? Here 
are feathers of a blue plume, which I ought to remember, see- 
ing my knight assumed it, or at least permitted me to place it 
in his helmet, this morning, in sign of returning hope, from the 
liveliness of its colour. But here it lies, shorn from his head, 
and, if I may guess, by no friendly hand. Come, friend, to the 
church—to the church, and thou shalt have my example of 
the manner in which De Walton ought to be supported when 
in danger.’ 

He led the way through the town of Douglas, entering at 
the southern gate, and up the very street in which Sir Aymer 
de Valence had charged the Phantom Knight. 

We can now say more fully that the church of Douglas had 
originally been a stately Gothic building, whose towers, arising 
high above the walls of the town, bore witness to the grandeur 
of its original construction. It was now partly ruinous, and 
the small portion of open space which was retained for public 
worship was fitted up in the family aisle, where its deceased 
lords rested from worldly labours and the strife of war. From 
the open ground in the front of the building their eye could 
pursue a considerable part of the course of the river Douglas, 
which approached the town from the south-west, bordered by a 
line of hills fantastically diversified in their appearance, and in 
many places covered with copsewood, which descended towards 
the valley, and formed a part of the tangled and intricate wood- 
land by which the town was surrounded. The river itself, 
sweeping round the west side of the town, and from thence 
northward, supplied that large inundation or artificial piece 
of water which we have already mentioned. Several of the 
Scottish people, bearing willow branches, or those of yew, to 
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represent the palms which were the symbol of the day, seemed 
wandering in the churchyard as if to attend the approach of 
some person of peculiar sanctity, or procession of monks and 
friars, come to render the homage due to the solemnity. At the 
moment almost that Bertram and his companion entered the 
churchyard, the Lady of Berkely, who was in the act of follow- 
ing Sir John de Walton into the church, after having witnessed 
his conflict with the young knight of Douglas, caught a glimpse 
of her faithful minstrel, and instantly determined to regain the 
company of that old servant of her house and confidant of her 
fortunes, and trust to the chance afterwards of being rejoined 
by Sir John de Walton, with a sufficient party to provide for 
her safety, which she in no respect doubted it would be his 
care to collect. She darted away accordingly from the path in 
which she was advancing, and reached the place where Bertram, 
with his new acquaintance Greenleaf, were making some in- 
quiries of the soldiers of the English garrison, whom the service 
of the day had brought there. 

Lady Augusta Berkely, in the meantime, had an oppor- 
tunity to say privately to her faithful attendant and guide, 
‘Take no notice of me, friend Bertram, but take heed, if 
possible, that we be not again separated from each other.’ 
Having given him this hint, she observed that it was adopted 
by the minstrel, and that he presently afterwards looked round 
and set his eye upon her, as, muffled in her pilgrim’s cloak, she 
slowly withdrew to another part of the cemetery, and seemed 
to halt until, detaching himself from Greenleaf, he should find 
an opportunity of joining her. 

Nothing, in truth, could have more sensibly affected the 
faithful minstrel than the singular mode of communication 
which acquainted him that his mistress was safe, and at liberty 
to choose her own motions, and, as he might hope, disposed to 
extricate herself from the dangers which surrounded her in 
Scotland, by an immediate retreat to her own country and 
domain. He would gladly have approached and joined her, 
but she took an opportunity by a sign to caution him against 
doing so, while at the same time he remained somewhat appre- 
hensive of the consequences of bringing her under the notice 
of his new friend, Greenleaf, who might perhaps think it proper 
to busy himself so as to gain some favour with the knight who 
was at the head of the garrison. Meantime the old archer con- 
tinued his conversation with Bertram, while the minstrel, like 
many other men similarly situated, heartily wished that his 
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well-meaning companion had been a hundred fathoms under 
ground, so his evanishment had given him license to join his 
mistress ; but all he had in his power was to approach her as 
near as he could without creating any suspicion. 

‘I would pray you, worthy minstrel,’ said Greenleaf, after 
looking carefully round, ‘that we may prosecute together the 
theme which we were agitating before we came hither: is it 
not your opinion that the Scottish natives have fixed this very 
morning for some of those dangerous attempts which they have 
repeatedly made, and which are so carefully guarded against 
by the governors placed in this district of Douglas by our good 
King Edward, our rightful sovereign ?’ 

‘I cannot see,’ replied the minstrel, ‘on what grounds you - 
found such an apprehension, or what you see here in the church- 
yard different from that you talked of as we approached it, 
when you held me rather in scorn for giving way to some sus- 
picions of the same kind. : 

‘Do you not see,’ added the archer, ‘the numbers of men 
with strange faces, and in various disguisements, who are 
thronging about these ancient ruins, which are usually so 
solitary? Yonder, for example, sits a boy, who seems to shun 
observation, and whose dress, I will be sworn, has never been 
shaped in Scotland.’ 

‘And if he is an English pilgrim,’ replied the minstrel, 
observing that the archer pointed towards the Lady of Berkely, 
‘he surely affords less matter of suspicion.’ 

‘IT know not that,’ said old Greenleaf, ‘but I think it will 
be my duty to inform Sir John de Walton, if I can reach 
him, that there are many persons here who in outward appear- 
ance neither belong to the garrison nor to this part of the 
country.’ 

‘Consider,’ said Bertram, ‘before you harass with accusation 
a poor young man, and subject him to the consequences which 
must necessarily attend upon suspicions of this nature, how 
many circumstances call forth men peculiarly to devotion at 
this period. Not only is this the time of the triumphal 
entrance of the Founder of the Christian religion into Jerusalem, 
but the day itself is called Dominica Confitentcum, or the 
Sunday of Confessors, and the palm-tree, or the box and yew, 
which are used as its substitutes, and which are distributed 
to the priests, are burnt solemnly to ashes, and those ashes 
distributed among the pious by the priests upon the Ash 
Wednesday of the succeeding year—all which rites and cere- 
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monies in our country are observed by order of the Christian 
Church ; nor ought you, gentle archer, nor can you without a 
crime, persecute those as guilty of designs upon your garrison 
who can ascribe their presence here to their desire to discharge 
the duties of the day ; and look ye at yon numerous procession 
approaching with banner and cross, and, as it appears, consist- 
ing of some churchman of rank and his attendants ; let us first 
inquire who he is, and it is probable we shall find in his name 
and rank sufficient security for the peaceable and orderly 
behaviour of those whom piety has this day assembled at the 
church of Douglas.’ 

Greenleaf accordingly made the investigation recommended 
by his companion, and received information that the holy man 
who headed the procession was no other than the diocesan of 
the district, the Bishop of Glasgow, who had come to give 
his countenance to the rites with which the day was to be 
sanctified. 

The prelate accordingly entered the walls of the dilapidated 
churchyard, preceded by his cross-bearers, and attended by 
numbers, with boughs of yew and other evergreens, used on 
the festivity instead of palms. Among them the holy father 
showered his blessing, accompanied by signs of the cross, 
which were met with devout exclamations by such of the 
worshippers as crowded around him—‘ To thee, reverend father, 
we apply for pardon for our offences, which we humbly desire 
to confess to thee, in order that we may obtain pardon from 
Heaven.’ 

In this manner the congregation and the dignified clergyman 
met together, exchanging pious greeting, and seemingly intent 
upon nothing but the rites of the day. The acclamations of 
the congregation mingled with the deep voice of the officiating 
priest, dispensing the sacred ritual, the whole forming a scene 
which, conducted with the Catholic skill and ceremonial, was 
at once imposing and affecting. 

The archer, on seeing the zeal with which the people in the 
churchyard, as well as a number who issued from the church, 
hastened proudly to salute the bishop of the diocese, was rather 
ashamed of the suspicions which he had entertained of the 
sincerity of the good man’s purpose in coming hither. Taking 
advantage of a fit of devotion, not perhaps very common with 
old Greenleaf, who at this moment thrust himself forward to 
share in those spiritual advantages which the prelate was dis- 
pensing, Bertram slipped clear of his English friend, and, 
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gliding to the side of the Lady Augusta, exchanged, by the 
pressure of the hand, a mutual congratulation upon having 
rejoined company. On a sign by the minstrel, they withdrew 
to the inside of the church, so as to remain unobserved amidst 
the crowd, in which they were favoured by the dark shadows 
of some parts of the building. 

The body of the church, broken as it was, and hung round 
with the armorial trophies of the last Lords of Douglas, fur- 
nished rather the appearance of a sacrilegiously desecrated ruin 
than the inside of a holy place; yet some care appeared to 
have been taken to prepare it for the service of the day. At 
the lower end hung the great escutcheon of William Lord of 
Douglas, who had lately died a prisoner in England; around 
that escutcheon were placed the smaller shields of his sixteen 
ancestors, and a deep black shadow was diffused by the whole 
mass, unless where relieved by the glance of the coronets or 
the glimmer of bearings particularly gay in emblazonry. I 
need not say that in other respects the interior of the church 
was much dismantled ; it being the very same place in which 
Sir Aymer de Valence held an interview with the old sexton, 
and who now, drawing into a separate corner some of the 
straggling parties whom he had collected and brought to the © 
church, kept on the alert, and appeared ready for an attack as 
well at mid-day as at the witching hour of midnight. This 
was the more necessary, as the eye of Sir John de Walton 
seemed busied in searching from one place to another, as if 
unable to find the object he was in quest of, which the reader 
will easily understand to be the Lady Augusta de Berkely, of 
whom he had lost sight in the pressure of the multitude. At 
the eastern part of the church was fitted up a temporary altar, 
by the side of which, arrayed in his robes, the Bishop of 
Glasgow bad taken his place, with such priests and attendants 
as composed his episcopal retinue. His suite was neither 
numerous nor richly attired, nor did his own appearance pre- 
sent a splendid specimen of the wealth and dignity of the . 
episcopal order. When he laid down, however, bis golden 
cross, at the stern command of the King of England, that of 
simple wood, which he assumed instead thereof, did not possess 
less authority nor command less awe among the clergy and 
people of the diocese. 

The various persons, natives of Scotland, now gathered 
around seemed to watch his motions, as those of a descended 
saint, and the English waited in mute astonishment, apprehen- 
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sive that at some unexpected signal an attack would be made 
upon them, either by the powers of earth or heaven, or perhaps 
by both in combination. The truth is, that so great was the 
devotion of the Scottish clergy. of the higher ranks to the 
interests of the party of Bruce, that the English had become 
jealous of permitting them to interfere even with those cere- 
monies of the church which were placed under their proper 
management, and thence the presence of the Bishop of Glas- 
gow, officiating at a high festival in the church of Douglas, was 
a circumstance of rare occurrence, and not unattended both 
with wonder and suspicion. A council of the church, however, 
had lately called the distinguished prelates of Scotland to the 
discharge of their duty on the festivity of Palm Sunday, and 
neither English nor Scottish saw the ceremony with indiffer- 
ence. An unwonted silence which prevailed in the church, 
filled, as it appeared, with persons of different views, hopes, 
wishes, and expectations, resembled one of those solemn pauses 
which often take place before a strife of the elements, and are 
well understood to be the forerunners of some dreadful concus- 
sion of nature. All animals, according to their various nature, 
express their sense of the approaching tempest: the cattle, the 
deer, and other inhabitants of the walks of the forest, withdraw 
to the inmost recesses of their pastures ; the sheep crowd into 
their fold; and the dull stupor of universal nature, whether 
animate or inanimate, presages its speedily awaking into general 
convulsion and disturbance, when the lurid lightning shall 
hiss at command of the diapason of the thunder. 

It was thus that, in deep suspense, those who had come to 
the church in arms at the summons of Douglas awaited and 
expected every moment a signal to attack; while the soldiers 
of the English garrison, aware of the evil disposition of. the 
natives towards them, were reckoning every moment when the 
well-known shout of ‘ Bows and bills!’ should give signal for a 
general conflict, and both parties, gazing fiercely upon each 
other, seemed to expect the fatal onset. 

Notwithstanding the tempest, which appeared every moment 
ready to burst, the Bishop of Glasgow proceeded with the 
utmost solemnity to perform the ceremonies proper to the day ; 
he paused from time to time to survey the throng, as if to 
calculate whether the turbulent passions of those around him 
would be so long kept under as to admit of his duties being 
brought to a close in a manner becoming the time and place. 

The prelate had Just concluded the service, when a person 
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advanced towards him with a solemn and mournful aspect, and 
asked if the reverend father could devote a few moments to 
administer comfort to a dying man who was lying wounded 
close by. 

The churchman signified a ready acquiescence, amidst a 
stillness which, when he surveyed the lowering brows of one 
party at least of those who were in the church, boded no peace- 
able termination to this fated day. The father motioned to 
the messenger to show him the way, and proceeded on his 
mission, attended by some of those who were understood to be 
followers of the Douglas. 

There was something peculiarly striking, if not suspicious, 
in the interview which followed. In a subterranean vault was 
deposited the person of a large, tall man, whose blood flowed 
copiously through two or three ghastly wounds, and streamed 
amongst the trusses of straw on which he lay ; while his features 
exhibited a mixture of sternness and ferocity, which seemed 
prompt to kindle into a still more savage expression. 

The reader will probably conjecture that the person in 
question was no other than Michael Turnbull, who, wounded 
in the rencounter of the morning, had been left by some of his 
friends upon the straw, which was arranged for him by way of 
couch, to live or die as he best could. The prelate, on enter- 
ing the vault, lost no time in calling the attention of the 
wounded man to the state of his spiritual affairs, and assisting 
him to such comfort as the doctrine of the church directed 
should be administered to departing sinners. The words 
exchanged between them were of that grave and severe char- 
acter which passes between the ghostly father and his pupil, 
when one world is rolling away from the view of the sinner 
and another is displaying itself in all its terrors, and thunder- 
ing in the ear of the penitent that retribution which the deeds 
done in the flesh must needs prepare him to expect. This is 
one of the most solemn meetings which can take place between 
earthly beings, and the courageous character of the Jedwood 
forester, as well as the benevolent and pious expression of the 
old churchman, considerably enhanced the pathos of the scene. 

‘Turnbull,’ said the churchman, ‘I trust you will believe 
me when I say that it grieves my heart to see thee brought to 
this situation by wounds which, it is my duty to tell you, you 
must consider mortal.’ 

‘Is the chase ended then?’ said the Jedwood man with a 
sigh. ‘I care not, good father, for I think I have borne me as 
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becomes a gallant quarry, and that the old forest has lost no 
credit by me, whether in pursuit or in bringing to bay; and 
even in this last matter, methinks this gay English knight 
would not have come off with such advantage had the ground 
on which we stood been alike indifferent to both, or had I been 
aware of his onset; but it will be seen, by any one who takes 
the trouble to examine, that poor Michael Turnbull’s foot 
slipped twice in the mélée, otherwise it had not been his fate 
to be lying here in the dead-thraw; while yonder Southron 
would probably have died like a dog upon this bloody straw 
in his place.’ 

The bishop replied, advising his penitent to turn from vin- 
dictive thoughts respecting the death of others, and endeavour 
to fix his attention upon his own departure from existence, 
which seemed shortly about to take place. 

‘Nay,’ replied the wounded man, ‘you, father, undoubtedly 
know best what is fit for me to do; yet methinks it would not 
be very well with me if I had prolonged to this time of day the 
task of revising my life, and Iam not the man to deny that 
mine has been a bloody and a desperate one. But you will 
grant me I never bore malice to a brave enemy for having 
done me an injury, and show me the man, being a Scotchman 
born and having a natural love for his own country, who hath 
not, in these times, rather preferred a steel cap to a hat and 
feather, or who hath not been more conversant with drawn 
blades than with prayer-book ; and you yourself know, father, 
whether, in our proceedings against the English interest, we 
have not uniformly had the countenance of the sincere fathers 
of the Scottish Church, and whether we have not been exhorted 
to take arms and make use of them for the honour of the King 
of Scotland and the defence of our own rights.’ 

‘Undoubtedly,’ said the prelate, ‘such have been our ex- 
hortations towards our oppressed countrymen, nor do I now 
teach you a different doctrine ; nevertheless, having now blood 
around me, and a dying man before me, I have need to pray 
that I have not been misled from the true path, and thus 
become the means of misdirecting others. May Heaven forgive 
me if I have done so, since I have only to plead my sincere 
and honest intention in excuse for the erroneous counsel which 
I may have given to you and others touching these wars. Iam 
conscious that, encouraging you so to stain your swords in blood, 
I have departed in some degree from the character of my 
profession, which enjoins that we neither shed blood nor are the 
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occasion of its being shed. May Heaven enable us to obey our 
duties and to repent of our errors, especially such as have 
occasioned the death or distress of our fellow-creatures! And, 
above all, may this dying Christian become aware of his errors, 
and repent with sincerity of having done to others that which 
he would not willingly have suffered at their hand !’ 

‘For that matter,’ answered Turnbull, ‘the time has never 
been when I would not exchange a blow with the best man 
who ever lived; and if I was not in constant practice of the 
sword, it was because I have been brought up to the use of 
the Jedwood-axe, which the English call a partizan, and which 
makes little difference, I understand, from the sword and 
poniard.’ ' 

‘The distinction is not great,’ said the bishop; ‘but I fear, 
my friend, that life taken with what you call a Jedwood-axe 
gives you no privilege over him who commits the same deed, 
and inflicts the same injury, with any other weapon.’ 

‘Nay, worthy father,’ said the penitent, ‘I must own that 
the effect of the weapons is the same as far as concerns the 
man who suffers; but I would pray of you information, why a 
Jedwood man ought not to use, as is the custom of his country, 
a Jedwood-axe, being, as is implied in the name, the offensive 
weapon proper to his country ?’ 

‘The crime of murder, said the bishop, ‘consists not in the 
weapon with which the crime is inflicted, but in the pain which 
the murderer inflicts upon his fellow-creature, and the breach 
of good order which he introduces into Héaven’s lovely and 
peaceable creation ; and it is by turning your repentance upon 
this crime that you may fairly expect to propitiate Heaven for 
your offences, and at the same time to escape the consequences 
which are denounced in Holy Writ against those by whom 
man’s blood shall be shed.’ 

‘But, good father,’ said the wounded man, ‘you know as 
well as any one that in this company, and in this very church, 
there are upon the watch scores of both Scotchmen and Eng- 
lishmen, who come here not so much to discharge the religious 
duties of the day as literally to bereave each other of their 
lives, and give a new example of the horror of those feuds 
which the two extremities of Britain nourish against each other. 
What conduct, then, is a poor man like me to hold? Am I not 
to raise this hand against the English, which methinks I still 
can make a tolerably efficient one; or am I, for the first time 
in my life, to hear the war-cry when it is raised, and hold 
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back my sword from the slaughter? Methinks it will be 
difficult, perhaps altogether impossible, for me to do so; but if 
such is the pleasure of Heaven, and your advice, most reverend 
father, unquestionably I must do my best to be governed by 
your directions, as of one who has a right and title to direct 
us in every dilemma, or case, as they term it, of troubled 
conscience.’ | 

‘Unquestionably,’ said the bishop, ‘it is my duty, as I have 
already said, to give no occasion this day for the shedding of 
blood or the breach of peace; and I must charge you, as my 
penitent, that, upon your soul’s safety, you do not minister 
any occasion to affray or bloodshed, either by maintaining 
such in your own person or inciting others to the same; for, 
by following a different course of advice, I am certain that 
you, as well as myself, would act sinfully and out of character.’ 

‘So I will endeavour to think, reverend father,’ answered 
the huntsman ; ‘nevertheless, I hope it will be remembered in 
my favour that I am the first person bearing the surname of 
Turnbull, together with the proper name of the Prince of 
Archangels himself, who has at any time been able to sustain 
the affront occasioned by the presence of a Southron with a 
drawn sword, and was not thereby provoked to pluck forth his 
own weapon and to lay about him.’ 

‘Take care, my son,’ returned the prelate of Glasgow, ‘and 
observe that even now thou art departing from those resolu- 
tions which, but a few minutes since, thou didst adopt upon 
serious and just consideration ; wherefore do not be, O my son ! 
like the sow that has wallowed in the mire, and, having been 
washed, repeats its act of pollution, and becomes again yet 
fouler than it was before.’ — 

‘Well, reverend father,’ replied the wounded man, ‘although 
it seems almost unnatural for Scottish men and English to 
meet and part without a buffet, yet I will endeavour most 
faithfully not to minister any occasion of strife, nor, if possible, 
to snatch at any such occasion as shall be ministered. to me.’ 

‘In doing so, returned the bishop, ‘thou wilt best atone for 
the injury which thou hast done to the law of Heaven upon 
former occasions, and thou shalt prevent the causes for strife 
betwixt thee and thy brethren of the southern land, and shalt 
eschew the temptation towards that bloodguiltiness which is 
so rife in this our day and generation. And do not think that 
I am imposing upon thee, by these admonitions, a duty more 
difficult than it is in thy covenant to bear, as a man and as a 
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Christian. I myself am a man, and a Scotchman, and, as 
such, I feel offended at the unjust conduct of the English to- 
wards our country and sovereign; and thinking as you do 
yourself, I know what you must suffer when you are obliged to 
submit to national insults, unretaliated and unrevenged. But 
let us not conceive ourselves the agents of that retributive 
vengeance which Heaven has, in a peculiar degree, declared to 
be its own attribute. Let us, while we see and feel the injuries 
inflicted on our own country, not forget that our own raids, 
ambuscades, and surprisals have been at least equally fatal to 
the English as their attacks and forays have been to us; and, 
in short, let the mutual injuries of the crosses of St. Andrew 
and of St. George be no longer considered as hostile to the 
inhabitants of the opposite district, at least during the festivals 
of religion ; but, as they are mutually signs of redemption, let 
them be, in like manner, intimations of forbearance and peace 
on both sides.’ 

‘I am contented,’ answered Turnbull, ‘to abstain from all 
offences towards others, and shall even endeavour to keep my- 
self from resenting those of others towards me, in the hope of 
bringing to pass such a quiet and godly state of things as your 
words, reverend father, induce me to expect.’ Turning his face 
to the wall, the Borderer lay in stern expectation of approaching 
death, which the bishop left him to contemplate. 

The peaceful disposition which the prelate had inspired into 
Michael Turnbull had in some degree diffused itself among 
those present, who heard with awe the spiritual admonition to 
suspend the national antipathy, and remain in truce and amity 
with each other. Heaven had, however, decreed that the 
national quarrel, in which so much blood had been sacrificed, 
should that day again be the occasion of deadly strife. 

A loud flourish of trumpets, seeming to proceed from 
beneath the earth, now rung through the church, and roused 
the attention of the soldiers and worshippers then assembled. 
Most of those who heard these warlike sounds betook themselves 
to their weapons, as if they considered it useless to wait any 
longer for the signal of conflict. Hoarse voices, rude exclama- 
tions, the rattle of swords against their sheaths, or their clashing 
against other pieces of armour, gave an awful presage of an 
onset, which, however, was for a time averted by the exhorta- 
tions of the bishop. A second flourish of trumpets having taken 
place, the voice of a herald made proclamation to the following 


purpose :— 
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‘That whereas there were many noble pursuivants of chivalry 
presently assembled in the kirk of Douglas, and whereas there 
existed among them the usual causes of quarrel and points of 
debate for their advancement in chivalry, therefore the Scottish 
knights were ready to fight any number of the English who 
might be agreed, either upon the superior beauty of their ladies, 
or upon the national quarrel in any of its branches, or upon 
whatsoever point might be at issue between them, which should 
be deemed satisfactory ground of quarrel by both; and the 
knights who should chance to be worsted in such dispute should 
renounce the prosecution thereof, or the bearing arms therein 
thereafter, with such other conditions to ensue upon their defeat 
as might be agreed upon by a council of the knights present at 
the kirk of Douglas aforesaid. But foremost of all, any number 
of Scottish knights, from one to twenty, will defend the quarrel 
which has already drawn blood, touching the freedom of Lady 
Augusta de Berkely, and the rendition of Douglas Castle to the 
owner here present. Wherefore it is required that the English 
knights do intimate their consent that such trial of valour take 
place, which, according to the rules of chivalry, they cannot 
refuse, without losing utterly the reputation of valour, and 
incurring the diminution of such other degree of estimation as 
a courageous pursuivant of arms would willingly be held in, 
both by the good knights of his own country and those of 
others.’ 

This unexpected gage of battle realised the worst fears 
of those who had looked with suspicion on the extraordinary 
assemblage this day of the dependants of the house of Douglas. 
After a short pause, the trumpets again flourished lustily, when 
the reply of the English knights was made in the following 
terms :— 

‘That God forbid the rights and privileges of England’s 
knights, and the beauty of her damsels, should not be asserted 
by her children, or that such English knights as were here 
assembled should show the least backwardness to accept the 
combat offered, whether grounded upon the superior beauty of 
their ladies or whether upon the causes of dispute between the 
countries, for either or all of which the knights of England 
here present were willing to do battle in the terms of the in- 
denture aforesaid, while sword and lance shall endure. Saving 
and excepting the surrender of the Castle of Douglas, which 
can be rendered to no one but England’s king, or those acting 
under his orders.’ : 


CHAPTER XX 


Cry the wild war-note, let the champions pass, 
Do bravely each, and God defend the right ; 
Upon St. Andrew thrice can they thus cry, 
And thrice they shout on height, 
And then marked them on the Englishmen, 
As I have told you right. 
St. George the bright, our ladies’ knight, 
To name they were full fain ; 
Our Englishmen they cried on height, 
And thrice they shout again. 

Old Ballad. 


THE extraordinary crisis mentioned in the preceding chapter was 
the cause, as may be supposed, of the leaders on both sides now 
throwing aside all concealment, and displaying their utmost 
strength, by marshalling their respective adherents; the re- 
nowned knight of Douglas, with Sir Malcolm Fleming and 
other distinguished cavaliers, were seen in close consultation. 

Sir John de Walton, startled by the first flourish of trumpets, 
while anxiously endeavouring to secure a retreat for the Lady 
Augusta, was in a moment seen collecting his followers, in ' 
which he was assisted by the active friendship of the knight 
of Valence. 

The Lady of Berkely showed no craven spirit at these 
warlike preparations: she advanced, closely followed by the 
faithful Bertram, and a female in a riding-hood, whose face, 
though carefully concealed, was no other than that of the 
unfortunate Margaret de Hautlieu, whose worst fears had been 
realised as to the faithlessness of her betrothed knight. 

A pause ensued, which for some time no one present thought 
himself of authority sufficient to break. 

At last the knight of Douglas stepped forward and said 
loudly, ‘I wait to know whether Sir John de Walton requests 
leave of James of Douglas to evacuate his castle without 
further wasting that daylight which might show us to judge 
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a fair field, and whether he craves Douglas’s protection in 
doing so?’ 

The knight of Walton drew his sword. ‘I hold the Castle 
of Douglas,’ he said, ‘in spite of all deadly; and never will I 
ask the protection from any one which my own sword is com- 
petent to afford me.’ 

‘I stand by you, Sir John, said Aymer de Valence, ‘as your 
true comrade, against whatever odds may oppose themselves 
to us.’ 

‘Courage, noble English,’ said the voice of Greenleaf; ‘take 
your weapons, in God’s name. Bows and bills—bows and bills ! 
A messenger brings us notice that Pembroke is in full march 
hither from the borders of Ayrshire, and will be with us in half 
an hour. Fight on, gallant English! Valence to the rescue! 
and long life to the gallant Earl of Pembroke !’ 

Those English within and around the church no longer 
delayed to take arms, and De Walton, crying out at the height 
of his voice, ‘I implore the Douglas to look nearly to the 
safety of the ladies,’ fought his way to the church door, the 
Scottish finding themselves unable to resist the impression of 
terror which affected them at the sight of this renowned knight, 
seconded by his brother-in-arms, both of whom had been so 
long the terror of the district. In the meantime, it is possible 
that De Walton might altogether have forced his way out of 
the church, had he not been met boldly by the young son of 
Thomas Dickson of Hazelside, while his father was receiving 
from Douglas the charge of preserving the stranger ladies from 
all harm from the fight, which, so long suspended, was now on 
the point of taking place. 

De Walton cast his eye upon the Lady Augusta, with a 
desire of rushing to the rescue; but was forced to conclude 
that he provided best for her safety by leaving her under the 
protection of Douglas’s honour. 

Young Dickson, in the meantime, heaped blow on blow, 
seconding with all his Juvenile courage every effort he could 
make, in order to attain the prize due to the conqueror of the 
renowned De Walton. 

‘Silly boy,’ at length said Sir John, who had for some time 
forborne the stripling, ‘take, then, thy death from a noble 
hand, since thou preferrest that to peace and length of days.’ 

‘TI care not,’ said the Scottish youth, with his dying breath : 
‘I have lived long enough, since I have kept you so long in the 
place where you now stand.’ 
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And the youth said truly, for, as he fell never again to rise, 
the Douglas stood in his place, and, without a word spoken, 
again engaged with De Walton in the same formidable single 
combat by which they had already been distinguished, but with 
even additional fury. Aymer de Valence drew up to his friend 
De Walton’s left hand, and seemed but to desire the apology 
of one of Douglas’s people attempting to second him to join 
in the fray; but as he saw no person who seemed disposed to 
give him such opportunity, he repressed the inclination, and 
remained an unwilling spectator. At length it seemed as if 
Fleming, who stood foremost among the Scottish knights, was 
desirous to measure his sword with De Valence. Aymer him- 
self, burning with the desire of combat, at last called out, 
‘Faithless knight of Boghall, step forth and defend yourself 
against the imputation of having deserted your lady-love, and 
of being a mansworn disgrace to the rolls of chivalry !’ 

‘My answer,’ said Fleming, ‘even to a less gross taunt, 
hangs by my side.’ In an instant his sword was in his hand, 
and even the practised warriors who looked on felt difficulty in 
discovering the progress of the strife, which rather resembled 
a thunderstorm in a mountainous country than the stroke and 
parry of two swords, offending on the one side and keeping the 
defensive on the other. 

Their blows were exchanged with surprising rapidity ; and 
although the two combatants did not equal Douglas and De 
Walton in maintaining a certain degree of reserve, founded upon 
a respect which these knights mutually entertained for each 
other, yet the want of art was supplied by a degree of fury 
which gave chance at least an equal share in the issue. 

Seeing their superiors thus desperately engaged, the partizans, 
as they were accustomed, stood still on either side, and looked 
on with the reverence which they instinctively paid to their 
commanders and leaders in arms. One or two of the women 
were in the meanwhile attracted, according to the nature of 
the sex, by compassion for those who had already experienced 
the casualties of war. Young Dickson, breathing his last 
among the feet of the combatants,* was in some sort rescued 
from the tumult by the Lady of Berkely, in whom the action 
seemed less strange, owing to the pilgrim’s dress which she still 
retained, and who in vain endeavoured to solicit the attention 
of the boy’s father to the task in which she was engaged. 

‘Cumber yourself not, lady, about that which is bootless,’ 

* See Death of Young Dickson. Note 18. 
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said old Dickson, ‘and distract not your own attention and 
mine from preserving you, whom it is the Douglas’s wish to 
rescue, and whom, so please God and St. Bride, I consider as 
placed by my chieftain under my charge. Believe me, this 
youth’s death is in no way forgotten, though this be not the 
time to remember it. <A time will come for recollection, and 
an hour for revenge.’ 

So said the stern old man, reverting his eyes from the 
bloody corpse which lay at his feet, a model of beauty and 
strength. Having taken one more anxious look, he turned 
round, and placed himself where he could best protect the 
Lady of Berkely, not again turning his eyes on his son’s 
body. i 
In the interim the combat continued, without the least 
cessation on either side, and without a decided advantage. At 
length, however, fate seemed disposed to interfere: the knight 
of Fleming, pushing fiercely forward, and brought by chance 
almost close to the person of the Lady Margaret de Hautlieu, 
missed his blow, and his foot sliding in the blood of the young 
victim, Dickson, he fell before his antagonist, and was in 
imminent danger of being at his mercy, when Margaret de 
Hautlieu, who inherited the soul of a warrior, and, besides, 
was a very strong, as well as an undaunted, person, seeing a 
mace of no great weight lying on the floor, where it had been 
dropt by the fallen Dickson—it at the same instant caught 
her eye, armed her hand, and intercepted or struck down the 
sword of Sir Aymer de Valence, who would otherwise have 
remained the master of the day at that interesting moment. 
Fleming had more to do to avail himself of an unexpected 
chance of recovery than to make a commentary upon the 
manner in which it had been so singularly brought about: he 
instantly recovered the advantage he had lost, and was able 
in the ensuing close to trip up the feet of his antagonist, who 
fell on the pavement, while the voice of his conqueror, if he 
could properly be termed such, resounded through the church 
with the fatal words, ‘Yield thee, Aymer de Valence—rescue 
or no rescue ; yield thee—yield thee!’ he added, as he placed 
his sword to the throat of the fallen knight, ‘not to me, but 
to this noble lady—rescue or no rescue.’ 

With a heavy heart the English knight perceived that he 
had fairly lost so favourable an opportunity of acquiring fame, 
and was obliged to submit to his destiny, or be slain upon the 
spot. There was only one consolation, that no battle was ever 
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more honourably sustained, being gained as much by accident 
as by valour. 

The fate of the protracted and desperate combat between 
Douglas and De Walton did not much longer remain in sus- 
pense; indeed, the number of conquests in single combat 
achieved by the Douglas in these wars was so great as to 
make it doubtful whether he was not, in personal strength and 
skill, even a superior knight to Bruce himself, and he was at 
least acknowledged nearly his equal in the art of war. 

So, however, it was that, when three-quarters of an hour had 
passed in hard contest, Douglas and De Walton, whose nerves 
were not actually of iron, began to show some signs that their 
human bodies were feeling the effect of the dreadful exertion. 
Their blows began to be drawn more slowly, and were parried 
with less celerity. Douglas, seeing that the combat must soon 
come to an end, generously made a signal, intimating to his 
antagonist to hold his hand for an instant. 

‘Brave De Walton,’ he said, ‘there is no mortal quarrel 
between us, and you must be sensible that in this passage of 
arms Douglas, though he is only worth his sword and his 
cloak, has abstained from taking a decisive advantage when 
the chance of arms has more than once offered it. My father’s 
house, the broad domains around it, the dwelling, and the 
graves of my ancestors, form a reasonable reward for a knight 
to fight for, and call upon me in an imperative voice to prose- 
cute the strife which has such an object, while you are as 
welcome to the noble lady, in all honour and safety, as if you 
had received her from the hands of King Edward himself; and 
I give you my word, that the utmost honours which can 
attend a prisoner, and a careful absence of everything like 
injury or insult, shall attend De Walton when he yields up the 
castle, as well as his sword, to James of Douglas.’ 

‘It is the fate to which I am perhaps doomed,’ replied Sir 
John de Walton ; ‘but never will I voluntarily embrace it, and 
never shall it be said that my own tongue, saving in the last 
extremity, pronounced upon me the fatal sentence to sink the 
point of my own sword. Pembroke is upon the march with 
his whole army to rescue the garrison of Douglas. I hear the 
tramp of his horse’s feet even now; and I will maintain my 
ground while I am within reach of support ; nor do I fear that 
the breath which now begins to fail will not last long enough 
to uphold the struggle till the arrival of the expected succour. 
Come on, then, and treat me not asa child, but as one who, 
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whether I stand or fall, fears not to encounter the utmost force 
of my knightly antagonist.’ 

‘So be it, then,’ said Douglas, a darksome hue, like the lurid 
colour of the thunder-cloud, changing his brow as he spoke, 
intimating that he meditated a speedy end to the contest, 
when, just as the noise of horses’ feet drew nigh, a Welsh 
knight, known as such by the diminutive size of his steed, his 
naked limbs, and his bloody spear, called out | to the 
combatants to hold their hands. 

‘Is Pembroke near?’ said De Walton. 

“No nearer than Loudon Hill,’ said the Prestantin ; ‘but I 
bring his commands to John de Walton.’ 

‘I stand ready to obey them through every danger,’ answered 
the knight. 

‘Woe is me,’ said the Welshman, ‘that my mouth should 
bring to the ears of so brave a man tidingsso unwelcome! The 
Earl of Pembroke yesterday received information that the Castle 
of Douglas was attacked by the son of the deceased earl and 
the whole inhabitants of the district. Pembroke, on hearing 
this, resolved to march to your support, noble knight, with all 
the forces he had at his disposal. He did so, and accordingly 
entertained every assurance of relieving the castle, when unex- 
pectedly he met, on Loudon Hill, a body of men of no very 
inferior force to his own, and having at their head that famous 
Bruce whom the Scottish rebels acknowledge as their king. 
He marched instantly to the attack, swearing he would not. 
even draw a comb through his grey beard -until he had rid 
England of this recurring plague. But the fate of war was 
against us.’ 

He stopt here for lack of breath. 

‘I thought so!’ exclaimed Douglas. ‘Robert Bruce will 
now sleep at night, since he has paid home Pembroke for the 
slaughter of his friends and the dispersion of his army at 
Methuen Wood. His men are, indeed, accustomed to meet 
with dangers, and to conquer them: those who follow him have 
been trained under Wallace, besides being partakers of the 
perils of Bruce himself. It was thought that the waves had 
swallowed them when they shipped themselves from the west ; 
but know that the Bruce was determined with the present 
reviving spring to awaken his pretensions, and that he retires 
not from Scotland again while he lives, and while a single lord 
remains to set his foot by his sovereign, in spite of all the power 
which has been so feloniously employed against him.’ 
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‘It is even too true,’ said the Welshman Meredith; ‘although 
it is said by a proud Scotchman. The Earl of Pembroke, 
completely defeated, is unable to stir from Ayr, towards which 
he has retreated with great loss; and he sends his instructions 
to Sir John de Walton to make the best terms he can for the 
surrender of the Castle of Douglas, and trust nothing to his 
support.’ 

The Scottish, who heard this unexpected news, joined in a 
shout so loud and energetic, that the ruins of the ancient 
church seemed actually to rock, and threaten to fall on the 
heads of those who were crowded within it. 

The brow of De Walton was overclouded at the news of 
Pembroke’s defeat, although in some respects it placed him at 
liberty to take measures for the safety of the Lady of Berkely. 
He could not, however, claim the same honourable terms which 
had been offered to him by Douglas before the news of the 
battle of Loudon Hill had arrived. 

‘Noble knight,’ he said, ‘it is entirely at your pleasure to 
dictate the terms of surrender of your paternal castle; nor 
have I a right to claim from you those conditions which, a 
little while since, your generosity put in my offer. But I sub- 
mit to my fate; and upon whatever terms you think fit to 
grant me, I must be content to offer to surrender to you the 
weapon of which I now put the point in the earth, in evidence 
that I will never more direct it against you until a fair ransom 
shall place it once more at my own disposal.’ 

‘God forbid,’ answered the noble James of Douglas, ‘that I 
should take such advantage of the bravest knight out of not 
a few who have found me work in battle! I will take example 
from the knight of Fleming, who has gallantly bestowed his 
captive in guerdon upon a noble damsel here present; and in 
like manner I transfer my claim upon the person of the re- 
doubted knight of Walton to the high and noble Lady Augusta 
Berkely, who, I hope, will not scorn to accept from the Douglas 
a gift which the chance of war has thrown into his hands.’ 

Sir John de Walton, on hearing this unexpected decision, 
looked up like the traveller who discovers the beams of the sun 
breaking through and dispersing the tempest which has accom- 
panied him for a whole morning. The Lady of Berkely recol- 
lected what became her rank, and showed her sense of the 
Douglas’s chivalry. Hastily wiping off the tears which had 
unwillingly flowed to her eyes, while her lover’s safety and her 
own were resting on the precarious issue of a desperate combat, 
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_ she assumed the look proper to a heroine of that age, who did 
not feel averse to accept the importance which was conceded to 
her by the general voice of the chivalry of the period. Stepping 
forward, bearing her person gracefully, yet modestly, in the 
attitude of a lady accustomed to be looked to in difficulties 
like the present, she addressed the audience in a tone which 
might not have misbecome the Goddess of Battle dispensing 
her influence at the close of a field covered with the dead and 
the dying. 

‘The noble Douglas,’ she said, ‘shall not pass without a 
prize from the field which he has so nobly won. This rich 
string of brilliants, which my ancestor won from the Sultan of 
Trebizond, itself a prize of battle, will be honoured by sustain- 
ing, under the Douglas’s armour, a lock of hair of the fortunate 
lady whom the victorious lord has adopted for his guide in 
chivalry ; and if the Douglas, till he shall adorn it with that 
lock, will permit the honoured lock of hair which it now 
bears to retain its station, she on whose head it grew will 
hold it as a signal that poor Augusta de Berkely is pardoned 
for having gaged any mortal man in strife with the knight of 
Douglas.’ 

‘Woman’s love,’ replied the Douglas, ‘shall not divorce this 
locket from my bosom, which I will keep till the last day of 
my life, as emblematic of female worth and female virtue. 
And, not to encroach upon the valued and honoured province 
of Sir John de Walton, be it known to all men, that whoever 
shall say that the Lady Augusta of Berkely has, in this en- 
tangled matter, acted otherwise than becomes the noblest of 
her sex, he will do well to be ready to maintain such a pro- 
position with his lance against James of Douglas, in a fair 
field.’ 

This speech was heard with approbation on all sides; and 
the news brought by Meredith of the defeat of the Earl of 
Pembroke, and his subsequent retreat, reconciled the fiercest of 
the English soldiers to the surrender of Douglas Castle. The 
necessary conditions were speedily agreed on, which put the 
Scottish in possession of this stronghold, together with the 
stores, both of arms and ammunition, of every kind which it 
contained. The garrison had it to boast, that they obtained a 
free passage, with their horses and arms, to return by the 
shortest and safest route to the marches of England, without 
either suffering or inflicting damage. 

Margaret of Hautlieu was not behind in acting a generous 
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part: the gallant knight of Valence was allowed to accompany 
his friend De Walton and the Lady Augusta to England, and 
without ransom. 

The venerable prelate of Glasgow, seeing what appeared at 
one time likely to end in a general conflict terminate so 
auspiciously for his country, contented himself with bestowing 
his blessing on the assembled multitude, and retiring with 
those who came to assist in the service of the day. 

This surrender of Douglas Castle upon the Palm Sunday of 
19th March 1306-7 was the beginning of a career of conquest 
which was uninterrupted, in which the greater part of the 
strengths and fortresses of Scotland were yielded to those who 
asserted the liberty of their country, until the crowning mercy 
was gained in the celebrated field of Bannockburn, where the 
English sustained a defeat more disastrous than is mentioned 
upon any other occasion in their annals. 

Little need be said of the fate of the persons of this story. 
King Edward was greatly enraged at Sir John de Walton for 
having surrendered the Castle of Douglas, securing at the 
same time his own object, the envied hand of the heiress of 
Berkely. The knights to whom he referred the matter as a 
subject of inquiry gave it nevertheless as their opinion that 
De Walton was void of all censure, having discharged his duty 
in its fullest extent, till the commands of his superior officer 
obliged him to surrender the Dangerous Castle. 

A singular renewal of intercourse took place, many months 
afterwards, between Margaret of Hautlieu and her lover, Sir 
Malcolm Fleming. The use which the lady made of her 
freedom, and of the doom of the Scottish Parliament, which 
put her in possession of her father’s inheritance, was to follow 
her adventurous spirit through dangers not usually encountered 
by those of her sex; and the Lady of Hautlieu was not only a 
daring follower of the chase, but it was said that she was even 
not daunted in the battlefield. She remained faithful to the 
political principles which she had adopted at an early period ; 
and it.seemed as if she had formed the gallant resolution of 
shaking the god Cupid from her horse’s mane, if not treading 
him beneath her horse’s feet. 

The Fleming, although he had vanished from the neigh- 
bourhood of the counties of Lanark and Ayr, made an attempt 
to state his apology to the Lady de Hautlieu herself, who 
returned his letter unopened, and remained to all appearance 
resolved never again to enter upon the topic of their original 
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engagement. It chanced, however, at a later period of the 
war with England, while Fleming was one night travelling 
upon the Border, after the ordinary fashion of one who sought 
adventures, a waiting-maid, equipped in a fantastic habit, 
asked the protection of his arm in the name of her lady, who, 
late in the evening, had been made captive, she said, by certain 
ill-disposed caitiffs, who were carrying her by force through 
the forest. The Fleming’s lance was, of course, in its rest, and 
woe betide the faitour whose lot it was to encounter its thrust: 
the first fell, incapable of farther combat, and another of the 
felons encountered the same fate with little more resistance. 
The lady, released from the discourteous cord which restrained 
her liberty, did not hesitate to join company with the brave 
knight by whom she had been rescued; and although the 
darkness did not permit her to recognise her old lover in her 
liberator, yet she could not but lend a willing ear to the con- 
versation with which he entertained her, as they proceeded on 
the way. He spoke of the fallen caitiffis as being Englishmen, 
who found a pleasure in exercising oppression and barbarities 
upon the wandering damsels of Scotland, and whose cause, 
therefore, the champions of that country were bound to avenge 
while the blood: throbbed in their veins. He spoke of the 
injustice of the national quarrel which had afforded a pretence 
for such deliberate oppression ; and the lady, who herself had 
suffered so much by the interference of the English in the 
affairs of Scotland, readily acquiesced in the sentiments which 
he expressed on a subject which she had so much reason for 
regarding as an afflicting one. Her answer was given in the 
spirit of a person who would not hesitate, if the times should 
call for such an example, to defend even with her hand the 
rights which she asserted with her tongue. 

Pleased with the sentiments which she expressed, and re- 
cognising in her voice that secret charm which, once impressed 
upon the human heart, is rarely wrought out of the remem- 
brance by a long train of subsequent events, he almost persuaded 
himself that the tones were familiar to him, and had at one 
time formed the key to his innermost affections. In proceeding 
on their journey, the knight’s troubled state of mind was 
augmented instead of being diminished. The scenes of his 
earliest youth were recalled by circumstances so slight as would 
in ordinary cases have produced no effect whatsoever; the 
sentiments appeared similar to those which his life had been 
devoted to enforce, and he half persuaded himself that the 
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dawn of day was to be to him the beginning of a fortune 
equally singular and extraordinary. 

In the midst of this anxiety, Sir Malcolm Fleming had no 
anticipation that the lady whom he had heretofore rejected 
was again thrown into his path, after years of absence ; still 
less, when daylight gave him a partial view of his fair com- 
panion’s countenance, was he prepared to believe that he was 
once again to term himself the champion of Margaret de 
Hautlieu, but it was so. The lady, on that direful morning 
when she retired from the church of Douglas, had not resolved 
(indeed, what lady ever did?) to renounce, without some 
struggle, the beauties which she had once possessed. A long 
process of time, employed under skilful hands, had succeeded 
in obliterating the scars which remained as the marks of her 
fall. These were now considerably effaced, and the lost organ 
of sight no longer appeared so great a blemish, concealed as it 
was by a black ribbon and the arts of the tirewoman, who 
made it her business to shadow it over by a lock of hair. In 
a word, he saw the same Margaret de Hautlieu, with no very 
different style of expression from that which her face, partaking 
of the high and passionate character of her soul, had always 
presented. It seemed to both, therefore, that their fate, by 
bringing them together after a separation which appeared so 
decisive, had intimated its fiat that their fortunes were in- 
separable from each other. By the time that the summer sun 
had climbed high in the heavens, the two travellers rode apart 
from their retinue, conversing together with an eagerness which 
marked the important matters in discussion between them ; 
and in a short time it was made generally known through 
Scotland that Sir Malcolm Fleming and the Lady Margaret de 
Hautlieu were to be united at the court of the good King 
Robert, and the husband invested with the honours of Biggar 
and Cumbernauld, an earldom so long known in the family of 
Fleming. 
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[CONCLUSION] 


Tue gentle reader is acquainted that these are, in all prob- 
ability, the last tales which it will be the lot of the Author to 
submit to the public. He is now on the eve of visiting foreign 
parts: a ship of war is commissioned by its royal master to 
carry the Author of Waverley to climates in which he may 
possibly obtain such a restoration of health as may serve him 
to spin his thread to an end in his own country. Had he 
continued to prosecute his usual literary labours, it seems 
indeed probable that, at the term of years he has already 
attained, the bowl, to use the pathetic language of Scripture, 
would have been broken at the fountain; and little can one 
who has enjoyed on the whole an uncommon share of the most 
inestimable of worldly blessings be entitled to complain that 
life, advancing to its period, should be attended with its usual 
proportions of shadows and storms. They have affected him 
at least in no more painful manner than is inseparable from 
the discharge of this part of the debt of humanity. Of those 
whose relation to him in the ranks of life might have ensured 
him their sympathy under indisposition, many are now no 
more; and those who may yet follow in his wake are entitled 
to expect, in bearing inevitable evils, an example of firmness 
and patience, more especially on the part of one who has 
enjoyed no small good fortune during the course of his 
pilgrimage. 

The public have claims on his gratitude for which the 
Author of Waverley has no adequate means of expression ; 
but he may be permitted to hope that the powers of his mind, 
such as they are, may not have a different date from those of 
his body ; and that he may again meet his patronising friends, 
if not exactly in his old fashion of literature, at least in some 
branch which may not call forth the remark that— 


Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. 


ABBOTSFORD, September 1831. 
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TO 


THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER 


Mr. TRAIN was requested by Sir Walter Scott to give him in writing the story 
as nearly as possible in the shape in which he had told it; but the nore 
ae which he drew up accordingly, did not reach Abbotsford unti 
July :— 


In the old stock of Fife there was not perhaps an individual whose exertions 
were followed by consequences of such a remarkable nature as those of Davie 
Duff, popularly called thé ‘Thane of Fife,’ who, from a very humble parent- 
age, rose to fill one of the chairs of the magistracy of his native burgh. By 
industry and economy in early life, he obtained the means of erecting, solely 
on his own account, one of those ingenious manufactories for which Fifeshire 
is justly celebrated. From the day on which the industrious artisan first took 
his seat at the council board, he attended so much to the interests of the 
little privileged community, that civic honours were conferred on him as 
rapidly as the set of the royalty * could legally admit. 

To have the right of walking to church on holyday, preceded by a phalanx 
of halberdiers, in habiliments fashioned as in former times, seems, in the eyes 
of many a guild brother, to be a very enviable pitch of worldly grandeur. 
Few persons were ever more proue of civic honours than the Thane of Fife, 
but he knew well how to turn his political influence to the best account. The 
council, court, and other business of the burgh occupied much of his time, 
which caused him to entrust the management of his manufactory to a near 
relation whose name was D——, a young man of dissolute habits; but the 
Thane, seeing at last that, by continuing that extravagant person in that 
charge, his affairs would, in all probability, fall into a state of bankruptcy, 
applied to the member of Parliament for that district to obtain a situation 
for his relation in the civil department of the state. The knight, whom it is 
here unnecessary to name, knowing how effectually the Thane ruled the little 
burgh, applied in the proper quarter, and actually obtained an appointment 
for D—— in the civil service of the East India Company. 

A res ble surgeon, whose residence was in a neighbouring village, had 
a beautiful daughter named Emma, who had long been courted by D——. 
Immediately before his departure to India, as a mark of mutual affection, 
they sears it miniatures, taken by an eminent artist in Fife, and each set 
in a locket, for the p of having the object of affection always in view. 

The eyes of the old Thane were now turned towards Hindostan with much 
anxiety ; but his relation had not long arrived in that distant quarter of the 
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globe before he had the satisfaction of receiving a letter, conveying the 
welcome intelligence of his having taken possession of his new station in a large 
frontier town of the Company’s dominions, and that great emoluments were 
attached to the situation ; which was confirmed by several subsequent com- 
munications of the most gratifying description to the old Thane, who took 
great pleasure in spreading the news of the reformed habits and singular good 
fortune of his intended heir. None of all his former acquaintances heard 
with such joy the favourable report of the successful adventurer in the East 
as did the fair and accomplished daughter of the village surgeon ; but his 
previous character caused her to keep her own correspondence with him 
secret from her parents, to whom even the circumstance of her being ac- 
quainted with D—— was wholly unknown, till her father received a letter 
from him, in which he assured him of his attachment to Emma long before 
his departure from Fife ; that, having been so happy as to gain her affections, 
he would have made her his wife before leaving hs native country, had he 
then had the means of supporting her in a suitable rank through life; and 
that, having it now in his power to do so, he only waited the consent of her 
parents to fulfil the vow he had formerly made. 

The doctor having a large family, with a very limited income to support 
them, and understanding that D—— had at last become a person of sober 
and industrious habits, he gave his consent, in which Emma's mother fully 
concurred. 

Aware of the straitened circumstances of the doctor, D—— remitted a 
sum of money to complete at Edinburgh Emma’s Oriental education, and fit 
her out in her journey to India; she was to embark at Sheerness, on board 
one of the Company’s ships, for a port in India, at which place, he said, he 
would wait her arrival, with a retinue suited to a person of his rank in society. 

Emma set out from her father’s house just in time to secure a passage, as 
proposed by her intended husband, accompanied by her only brother, who, 
on their arrival at Sheerness, met one C——, an old schoolfellow, captain of 
the ship by which Emma was to proceed to India. 

It was the particular desire of the doctor that his daughter should be com- 
mitted to the care of that Kan omen from the time of her leaving the shores 
of Britain till the intende i ceremony was duly performed on her 
arrival in India—a charge that was frankly undertaken by the generous sea- 
captain. 

On the arrival of the fleet at the appointed port, D——, with a large caval- 
cade of mounted Pindarees, was, as expected, in attendance, ready to salute 
Emma on landing, and to carry her direct into the interior of the country. 
C——, who had made several voyages to the shores of Hindostan, knowing 
ee of Hindoo manners and customs, was surprised to see a private 
individual in the Company’s service with so many attendants; and when 
D—— declined having the marriage ceremony performed, according to the 
rites of the church, till he returned to the place of his abode, C——, more and 
more confirmed in his icion that all was not right, resolved not to part 
with Emma till he had fulfilled, in the most satisfactory manner, the promise 
he had made before leaving England, of giving her duly away in marriage. 
Not being able by her entreaties to alter the resolution of D——, Emma 
solicited her protector C—— to accompany her to the place of her intended 
destination, to which he most readily agreed, taking with him as many of his 
crew as he deemed sufficient to ensure the safe custody of his innocent 
protégée, should any attempt be made to carry her away by force. 

Both parties journeyed onwards till they arrived at a frontier town, where 
a native rajah was waiting the arrival of the fair maid of Fife, with whom he 
had fallen deeply in love, from seeing her miniature likeness in the possession 
of D——, to whom he had paid a large sum of money for the original, and 
had only entrusted him to convey her in state to the seat of his government. 

No sooner was this villainous action of D—— known to C—— than he 
communicated the whole particulars to the commanding officer of a regiment 
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of Scotch Highlanders that happened to be quartered in that part of India, 
begging at the same time, for the honour of Caledonia and protection of 
injured innocence, that he would use the means in his power of resisting any 
attempt that might be made by the native chief to wrest from their hands 
the virtuous female who had been so shamefully decoyed from her native 
country by the worst of mankind. Honour occupies too large a space m the 
heart of the Gael to resist such a call of humanity. ; 

The rajah, finding his claim was not to be acceded to, and resolving to en- 
force the same, assembled his troops, and attacked with great fury the place 
where the affrighted Emma was for a time secured by her countrymen, who 
fought in her defence with all their native valour, which at length so oyer- 
powered their assailants, that they were forced to retire in every direction, 
leaving behind many of their slain, among whom was found the mangled 
corpse of the perfidious D—. . 

C—— was immediately afterwards married to Emma, and my informant 
assured me he saw them many years afterwards, living happy together in 
the county of Kent, on the fortune bequeathed by the ‘Thane of Fife. 


CASTLE DoUGLAS, July 1832. 
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Extracts from The History of the Houses of Douglas and Angus. 
By Master Davin HumMg of Godscroft. Fol. Edit. 


AnD here indeed the course of the King’s misfortunes begins to make some halt and 
stay by thus much prosperous successe in his own person, but more in the person of 
Sir James, by the reconquests of his owne castles and countries. From hence he went 
into Douglasdale, where, by the means of his father’s old servant, Thomas Dickson, he 
took in the Castle of Douglas, and not being able to keep it, he caused burn it, con- 
tenting himself with this, that his enemies had one strength fewer in that countrey than 
before. The manner of his taking of it is said to have beene thus :—Sir James, takin, 
onely with him two of his servants, went to Thomas Dickson, of whom he was receiv 
with tears, after he had revealed himselfe to him, for the good old man knew him not 
at first, being in meane and homely apparell. There he kept him secretly in a quiet 
chamber, and brought unto him such as had beene trusty servants to his father, not all 
at once, but apart by one and one, for feare of discoverie. Their advice was, that on 
Palmsunday, when the English would come forth to the church, being a solemne holi- 
day, he with his two servants should come thither apparelled like countrey taskers, 
with mantles to cover their armour, and when he should perceive that the English 
were in the church, and his partners were conveened, that then he should give the 
word, and cry the ote slogan, and presently set upon them that should happen 
to be there, who being dispatched, the castle might be taken easily. This being con- 
cluded, and they come, so soon as the English were entred into the church with palms 
in their hands (according to the custome of that day), little suspecting or fearing any 
such thing, Sir James, according to their appointment, cryed too soone (a Douglas, a 
Douglas !), which being heard in the church (this was Bt. Bride’s church of Ponglas); 
Thomas Dickson, supposing he had beene hard at hand, drew out his sword, and ran 
upon them, having none to second him but another man, so that, oppressed with the 
multitude of his enemies, he was beaten downe and slaine. In the meanetime, Sir 
James being come, the English that were in the chancel kept off the Scots, and, having 
the advantage of the strait and narrow entrie, defended themselves manfully. But Sir 
James encouraging his men, not so much by words as by deeds and good example, and 
having slain the boldest resisters, prevailed at last, and, entring the place, slew some 
twenty-six of their number, and tooke the rest, about ten or twelve persons, intending 
by them to get the castle upon composition, or to enter with them when the gates 
should be opened to let thein in; but it needed not, for ney of the castle were so 
secure, that there was none left to keepe it save the porter and the cooke, who, knowing 
nothing of what had hapned at the church, which stood a large quarter of a mile from 
thence, had left the gate wide open, the porter standing without, and the cooke dressing 
the dinner within. They entred without resistance, and meat being ready, and the 
cloth laid, they shut the gates, and tooke their refection at good leasure. 
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Now that he had gotten the castle into his hands, considering with himselfe (as he 
was & man no lesse advised than valiant) that it was hard for him to keep it, the English 
being as yet the stronger in that countrey, who if they should besiege him, he knew 
of no reliefe, he thought better to carry away such things as be most easily transported, 
gold, silver, and apparel, with ammunition and armour, whereof he had greatest use 
and need, and to destroy the rest of the provision, together with the castle itselfe, 
then to diminish the number of his followers fora garrison there where they could do no 
good. And so he caused carrie the meale and malt, and other cornes and graine, into 
the cellar, and layd all together in one heape; then he took the prisoners and slew them, 
to revenge the death of his trustie and valiant servant, Thomas Dickson, mingling the 
victuals with their bloud, and burying their carcasses in the heap of corne; after that 
he struck out the heads of the barrells and puncheons, and let the drink runne through 
all; and then he cast the carkasses of dead horses and other carrion amongst it, throw- 
ing the salt above all, so to make altogether unusefull to the enemie; and this cellar 
is called yet the Douglas Lairder. Last of all, he set the house on fire, and burnt all 
the timber, and what else the fire could overcome, leaving nothing but the scorched 
walls behind him. And this seemes to be the first taking of the Castle of Douglas, for 
it is supposed that he took it twice. For this service, and others done to Lord William 
his father, Sir James gave unto Thomas Dickson the lands of Hisleside, which hath 
beene given him before the castle was taken as an encouragement to whet him on, and 
not after, for he was slaine in the church; which was both liberally and wisely done 
of him, thus to hearten and draw men to his service by such a noble beginning. The 
castle poing burnt, Sir James retired, and parting his men into divers companies, so 
as they might be most secret, he caused cure such as were wounded in the fight, and 
he himselfe kept as close as he could, waiting ever for an occasion to enterprise some- 
thing against the enemie. So soone as he was gone, the Lord Clifford being advertised 
of what had happened, came himselfe in person to Douglas, and caused re-edifie and 
repair the castle in a very short time, unto which he also added a tower, which is yet 

led Harries Tower from him, and so returned into England, leaving one Thruswall 
to be captain thereof... . 

He (Sir James Douglas) therefore, getting him into Douglasdale, did use this stratagem 
against Thruswall, Captaine of the Castle of Douglas, under the Lord Clifford. Hee 
caused some of his folkes drive away the cattell that fed neare unto the castle, and 
when the captaine of the garrison followed to rescue, gave orders to his men to leave 
them and to flee away. us he did often to make the captaine to slight such frayes, 
and to make him secure, that he might not suspect any further end to be in it; which 
when he had wrought sufficiently (as he thought), he laid some men in ambuscado, and 
sent others away to drive away such beasts as they should finde in the view of the castle, 
as if they had been theeves and robbers, as they had done often before. The captaine 
hearing of it, and an pon oR there was no greater danger now then had beene before, 
issued forth of the castle, and followed after them with such haste that his men (running 
who should be first) were disordered and out of their ranks. The drivers also fled as 
fast as they could till they had drawne the captaine a little beyond the place of the 
ambuscado, which when they perceived, rising quickly out of their covert, set fiercely 
upon him and his companie, and so slew himselfe and chased his men back to the castle, 
some of which were overtaken and slaine, others got into the castle and so were saved. 
Sir James, not being able to force the house, took what bootie he could get without in 
the fields, and so departed. By this means, and such other exploits, he so affrighted 
the enemie, that it was counted a matter of such great jeopardie to keepe this castle, 
which began to be called the adventurous (or hazzardous) tle of Douglas. Where- 
upon Sir John Walton being in suit of an English lady, she wrote to him that when he 
had kept the adventurous Castle of Douglas seven yeares, then he might think himselfe 
worthy to be a sutor to her. Upon this occasion, Walton tooke upon him the keeping 
a is ae succeeded to Thruswall ; but he ran the same fortune with the rest that were 

ore him. ` 

For, Sir James having first dressed an ambuscado near unto the place, he made four- 
teen of his men take so many sacks, and fil them with grasse, as though it had been 
corn, which they carried in the way toward Lanerik, the chief market-town in that 
county; so hoping to draw forth the captain by that bait, and either to take him or 
the castle, or both. 

Neither was this expectation frustrate, for the captain did bite, and came forth to 
have taken this victuall (as he supposed). But ere he could reach these carriers, Sir 
James, with his company, had gotten between the castle and him; and these disguised 
carriers, seeing the captain following after them, did quickly cast off their upper gar- 
ments, wherein they had masked themselves, and throwing off their sacks, mounted 
themselves on horseback, and met the captain with a sharp encounter, being so much 
the more amazed as it was unlooked for; wherefore, when he saw these carriers 
metamorphosed into warriours, and ready to assault him, fearing that which was, that 
there was some train laid for them, he turned about to have retired to the castle; but 
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there also hee met with his enemies; between which two companies he and his whole 
followers were slain, so that none esca ; the captain afterwards being searched, they 
found (as it is reported) his mistress’s letters about him. Then hee went and tooke in 
the castle, but it is uncertain (say our writers) whether by force or composition; but 
it seems that the Constable, and those that were within, have yeelded it up without 
force; in regard that hee used them so gently, which he would not have done if he had 
taken it at utterance. For he sent them all safe home to the Lord Clifford, and gave 
them also provision and mony for their entertainment by the way. The castle, which 
he had burnt onely before, now he razeth, and casts down the walls thereof to the 
kount By these and the like proceedings, within a short while he freed Douglas- 
Pare aoe Forrest, and Jedward Forrest of the English garrisons and subjection.— 
es . : 


No. IT 


Extracts from The Bruce—Liber Compositus Magistrum Johannem Barber, 
Archidiaconnum Abyrdonensem, de testis, ellis, et Virtutibus, Domini Roberti 
Brwyss, Regis Scocie Illustrissimi, et de Conquestu Regni Scocie per eundem, 
et de Domino Jacobo de Douglas. Edited by John Jamieson, D.D., F.R.S.E., 
etc. etc. Edinburgh, 1896, 


Now takis James his wiage 
Towart Dowglas, his heretage, 
With twa yemen, for owtyn ma; 
That wes a symple stuff to ta, 
A land or a castell to wyn. 
The quhethir he yarnyt to begyn 
Till bring purposs till ending ; 
For gud help is in gud begynnyng, 
For gud begynnyng, and hardy, 
Gyff it be folowit wittily, 
May ger oftsyss unlikly thing 
Cum to full conabill ending. 
Swa did it here: but he wes wyss , 
And saw he mycht, on nakyn wyss, 
Werray his fa with ewyn mycht ; 
Tharfor he thocht to wyrk with slycht. 
And in Dowglas daile, his countré, 
Upon an ewynnyng entryt he. 
And than a man wonnyt tharby, 
That was off freyndis weill mychty, 
And ryche of moble, and off cateill, 
And had bene till his fadyr leyll ; 
And till him selff, in his yowthed, 
He haid done mony a thankfull deid. 
Thom Dicson wes his name perfay. 
Till him he send ; and gan him pray, 
That he wald cum all aner] 
For to spek with him priuely. 
And he but daunger till him gais: 
Bot fra he tauld him quhat he wais, 
He gret for joy, and for pité; 
And him rycht till his houss had he; 
Quhar in a chambre priuely 
He held him, and his cumpany, 
That nane had off him persawing. 
Off mete, and drynk, and othyr thing, 
That mycht thaim eyss, thai had plenté 
Sa wrocht he throw sutelté, 
That all the lele men off that land, 
That with his fadyr war duelland, 
This gud man gert cum, ane and ane, 
And mak him manrent euir ilkane ; 


And he him selff fyrst homage maid. 
Dowglas in hart gret glaidschip haid, 
That the gud men off his cuntré 

Wald swagate till him bundyn be. 

He speryt the conwyne off the land, 
And quha the castell had in hand. 
And thai him tauld all halily ; 

And syne amang then priuely. 

Thai ordanyt, that he still suld be 

In hiddillis, and in privet’, 

Till Palme Sonday, hat wes ner hand, 
The thrid day eftyr folowand. 

For than the folk off that countré 
Assemblyt at the kyrk wald be; 

And thai, that in the castell wer, 
Wald als be thar, thar palmys to ber, 
As folk that had na dreid off ill; 

For thai thoucht all wes at thair will. 
Than suld he cum with his twa men. 
Bot, for that men suld nocht him ken, 
He suld ane mantill haiff auld and bar, 
And a flaill, as he a thresscher war. 
Wndyr the mantill nocht for thi 

He suld be armyt priuely. 

And quhen the men off his countré, 
That suld all boune befor him be, 

His ensenye mycht her hym cry, 

Then suld thai, fall enforcely, 

Rycht ymyddys the kyrk assaill 

The Ingliss men with hard bataill, 
Swa that nane mycht eschap tham fra ; 
For thar throwch trowyt thai to ta 
The castell, that besid wes ner. 

And quhen this, that I tell you her, 
Wes diuisyt, and wndertane, 

Iikane till his howss hame is gane ; 
And held this spek in priueté, 

Till the day off thar assembly. 


The folk upon the Sonounday 
Held to Saynct Bridis kyrk thair way ; 
And tha that in the castell war 
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Ischyt owt, bath les and mar, 

And went thair palmys for to ber; 
Owtane a cuk and a porter. 

James off Dowglas off thair cummyng, 
And quhat thai war, had witting ; 
And sped him till the kyrk in hy. 

Bot or he come, too hastily 

Ane off his criyt, ‘Dowglas! Dowglas !’ 
Thomas Dikson, that nerrest was 

Till thaim that war off the castell, 
That war all innouth the chancell, 
Quhen he ‘ Dowglas !' swa hey herd cry, 
Drew owt his swerd ; and fellely 
Ruschyt amang thaim to and fra. 

Bot ane or twa, for owtyn ma, 

Than in hy war left lyand, 

Quhill Dowglas come rycht at hand, 
And then enforcyt on thaim the cry. 
Bot thai the chansell sturdel 

Held, and thaim defendyt wele, 

Till off thair men war slayne sumdell. 
Bot the Dowglace sa weill him bar, 
That all the men, that with him war, 
Had confort off his wele doyng ; 

And he him sparyt nakyn thing, 

Bot prowyt swa force in fycht, 
That throw his worschip and his mycht 
His men sa keynly helpyt than, 

That thai the chansell on thaim wan. 
Than dang thai on swa hardyly, 

That in schort tyme men mycht se ly 
The twa part dede, or then deand. 
The lave war sesyt sone in hand, 

Bwa that off thretty levyt nane, 

That thai ne war slayne ilkan, or tane. 


James off Dowglas, quhen this wes done, 
The presoneris has he tane alsone ; 
And, with thaim off his cumpany, 
Towart the castell went in hy, 
Or noyiss or ory suld ryss. 
And for he wald thaim sone suppriss, 
That lewyt in the castell war, 
That war but twa for owtyn mar, 

e men or sex befor send he, 

That fand all opyn the entré; 
And entryt, and the porter tuk 
wees at the gate, and syne the cuk. 

ith that Dowglas come to the yat, 
And entryt in for owtyn debate ; 
And fand the mete all rey grathit, 
With burdys set, and clathis layit. 
The yhaitis then he gert' sper, 
And sat, and eyt all at layser. 
Syne all the gudis thai 
That thaim thocht thai mycht haiffaway; 
And namly wapnys, and armyng, 
Siluer, and tresour, and clethyng. 
Wyctallis, that mycht nocht tursyt be, 
On this maner destroyit he. 
All the wictalis, owtane salt, 
Als quheyt, and flour, and meill, and malt 
In the wyne sellar gert he bring ; 
And samyn on the finr all flyng, 
And the presoneris that he had tane 
Rycht thar in gert he heid ilkane ; 
Syne off the townnys he hedis outstrak : 
A foule mellé thar gane he mak. 
For meile, and malt, and blud, and wyne, 


Ran all to gidder in a mellyne, 

That was wnsemly for to se. 

Tharfor the men off that countré 

For swa fele thar mellyt wer, 

Callit it the ‘ Dowglas Lardner.’ 

Syne tuk he salt, as Ic hard tell, 

And ded horss, and sordid the well ; 
And brynt all, owtakyn stane; 

And is forth, with his menye, gayne 
Till his resett ; for him thoucht weill, 
Giff he had haldyn the castell, 

It had bene assegyt raith ; 

And that him thoucht to mekill waith. 
For he ne had hop off reskewyng. 

And it is to peralous thing 

In castell assegyt to be, 

Quhar want is off thir thingis thre— 
Victaill, or men with thair armyng, 
Or than gud hop off rescuyng. 

And for he dred thir thingis suld faile, 
He chesyt furthwart to trawaill, 
Quhar he mycht at his larges be ; 
And swa dryve furth his destané. 


On this wise wes the castell tan, 
And slayne that war tharin ilkan. 
The Dowglas syne all his menye 
Gert in ser placia depertyt be; 
For men suld wyt quhar thai war, 
That yeid depertyt her and thar. 
Thaim that war woundyt gert he ly 
In till hiddillis, all priuely > 
And gert gud leechis till thaim bring 
Quhill that thai war in till heling. 
And him selff, with a few menye, 
Quhile ane, quane twa, and quhil thre, 
And wmquhill all him allane, 
In hiddillis throw the land is gane. 
8a dred he Inglis men his mycht, 
That he durst nocht wele cum in sycht. 
For thai war that tyme all weldan 
As maist lordis, our all the land. 


Bot tythandis, that scalis sone, 
Off this deid that Dowglas has done 
Come to the Cliffurd his ere, in hy, 
That for his tynsaill wes sary ; 
And menyt his men that thai had slayne, 
And syne has to purpos tane, 
To big the castell wp agayne. 
Thar for, as man of mekill mayne, 
He assemblit gret cnreny: 
And till Dowglas he went in hy. 
And bi wp the castell swyth ; 
And maid it rycht stalwart and styth 
And put tharin wictallis and men. 
Ane off the Thyrwallys then 
He left behind him capitane, 
And syne till Ingland went agayne. 
Book IV. 255-462. 


Bor yeit than James of Dowglas 
In Dowglas Daile trawailland was : 
Or ellys weil! ner hand tharby, 

In hyddillys sumdeill priuely. 
For he wald se his gouernyng 
That had the castell in keping : 
And gert mak mony juperty, 
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To se quhethyr he wald ische blythly. 
And goon he persawyt that he 
Wald b lythly ische with his menye, 
He mai a gadring priuely 
Off thaim that war on his 
That war sa fele, that thai atat fycht 
With Thyrwall, and all the mycht 
Off thaim that in the castell war. 
He schupe him in the nycht to far 
To Sandylandis ; and thar ner by 
He him enbuschyt priuely, 
ae ' y a trane to ma 

at sone in the mornyng gan 5 
And tuk catell, that wes Site castell by, 
And syne withdrew thaim hastily 
Towart thaim that enbuschit war. 
Than Thyrwall, for owtyn mar, 
Gert arme his men, forowtyn baid ; 
And ischyt with all the men he haid : 
And folowyt fast-eftir the cry. 
He wes armyt at poynt clenly, 
Owtane [that] his hede wes bar. 
Than, with the men that with him war, 
The catell folowit he et speid, 
Rycht as a man that had na dreid, 


Till that he gat off thaim a sycht. 
Than prekyt thai with all thar mycht, 
Folowand thaim owt off aray ; 

And eee thaim fieand, quhill thai 
Fer by buschement war phase 
And Thyrwall oy eye fast. 

And then thai that enbuschyt war 
Ischyt till him, bath les and mar, 
And rayssyt sudanly the cry. 

And thai that saw sa sudandly 

That folk come egyrly prikand 

Rycht betuix thaim and thair warand, 
Thai war in to full gret effray. 

And, for thai war owt off aray, 

Sum off thaim fled, and sum abad. 
And Dowglas, that thar with him had 
A gret mengye, full egrely 

Assaylyt, and scalyt thaim hastyly : 
And in schort tyme ourraid thaim swa, 
That weile nane eschapyt thaim fra. 
Thyrwall, that wes thair capitane, 
Wes thar in the bargane slane, 

And off his men the mast party. 

The lave fied full effraytly. 


Book V. 7-62. 


NOTES 


NoTE 1.—AN ANACHRONISM, p. 126 


IT is scarce necessary to say, that such things could only be acted in the 
earlier period of our Indian settlements, when the check of the Directors was 
imperfect, and that of the crown did not exist. My friend Mr. Fairscribe is 
of opinion that there is an anachronism in the introduction of Paupiah, the 
Bramin dubash of the English governor.—C. C. 


Note 2.—THE DowraJ, p. 180 


In every village the dowrah, or guide, is an official person, upon the public 
establishment, and receives a portion of the harvest or other revenue, along 
with the smith, the sweeper, and the barber. As he gets nothing from the 
travellers whom it is his office to conduct, he never scruples to shorten his own 
journey and prolong theirs by taking them to the nearest village, without 
reference to the most direct line of route, and sometimes deserts them 
smira If the regular dowrah is sick or absent, no wealth can procure a 
substitute, 


Nore 3.—CAsTLE OF DOUGLAS, p. 159 


The following notice of Douglas Castle, etc., is from the Description of the 
Sheriffdom of Lanark, by William Hamilton of Wishaw, written in the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, and printed by the Maitland Club of Glasgow in 


Douglass parish, and baronie and lordship, heth very long appertained to the family 
of Douglass, and continued with the Earles of Douglass untill their fatall forfeiture 
anno 1455; during which tyme there are many noble and important actions recorded 
in histories performed by them, by the lords and earls of that great tamig. It was 
thereafter given to Douglass Earl of Anguse, and continued with them untill William 
Earle of Anguse was created Marquess of Douglass, anno 1683; and is now the prin- 
cipal seat of the Marquess of Douglass his family. It is a large baronie and parish, and 
ane laick patronage, and the Marquess is both titular and patron. He heth there. 
near to the church, a very considerable t house, called the Castle of Douglass ; and 
near the church is a e village, called the town of Douglass, long since erected in a 
burgh of baronie. It heth ane hansome church, with many ancient monuments and 
inscriptions on the old interments of the earles of this piana. 

The water of Douglas runs quyte through the whole length of this parish, and upon 
either syde of the water it is called Douglas Dale. It toucheth Clyde towards the north, 
and is bounded by Lesmahagow to the west, Kyle to the south-west, Crawfurd John 
and Carmichaell to the south and south-east. Itis a pleasant strath, plentifull in grass 
tne sd U Bejder bacia Ceca Beals, has « god 

e lands of Heysiesyde, onging u , has & ouse and 
pleasant seat, close by a wood, etc.—Pp. 64, 65 (Lockhart). ; 
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Note 4.—JoHNn Loupon MacApa\, p. 163 


John Loudon MacAdan, a great improver of public roads, was awarded [1827] 
by Parliament the sum of £10,000, and made surveyor of the Metropolitan 
roads ; died 1836 (Laing). 


Norte 5.—HAZELSIDE, p. 180 


Hazelside Place, the fief granted to Thomas Dickson by William the Hardy, 
seventh Lord Douglas, is still pointed out about two miles to the south-west of 
the Castle Dangerous. Dickson was g years of age at the time when Lord 
James first apres in Douglas Dale. His heirs kept possession of the fief for 
centuries ; and some respectable gentlemen’s families in Lanarkshire still trace 
themselves to this ancestor (Note by Mr. Haddovw). 


Note 6.—MAKER OR TROUVEDR, p. 190 


The name of maker stands for poet (with the original sense of which word 
it exactly corresponds) in the old Scottish language. That of trouveur or 
troubadour—finder, in short—has a similar meaning, and almost in every 
country the poetical tribes have been graced with the same epithets, inferring 
the property of those who employ invention or creation. 


Noreg 7.—SiR TRISTREM, p. 201 
The metrical romance of Sir Tristrem, first published by Sir Walter Scott 


in 1804, who ascribed it to Thomas of Ercildoune, called the Rhymer (Zaing).. 


Norg .8.—WILD CATTLE, p. 216 


These bulls are thus described by Hector Boetius, concerning which he 
Bays :— 

In this wood (namely the Caledonian wood) were sometime white bulls, with crisp 
and curling manes, like fierce lions; and though they seemed meek and tame in the 
remanent, re of their bodies, they were more wild than any other beasts, and had 
such hatred against the society and company of men, that they came never in the 
woods nor lesuries where they found any foot or hand thereof, and many days after 
they eat not of the herbs that were touched or handled by man. These bulls were 
so wild, that they were never taken but slight and crafty labour, and so impatient, 
that after they were taken they died from insupportable dolour. As soon as any man 
invaded these bulls, they rushed with such terrible press upon him that they struck 
him to the earth, taking no fear of hounds, sharp lances, or other most penetrative 
weapons.—Boetius, Chron. Scot., vol. i. p. xxxix. . 

The wild cattle of this breed, which are now only known in one manor in 
England, that of Chillingham Castle in Northumberland (the seat of the Earl 
of Tankerville), were, in the memory of man, still preserved in three places 
in Scotland, namely, Drumlanrig, Cumbernauld, and the upper park at 
Hamilton Palace, at all of which places, except the last, I believe, they have 
now been destroyed, on account of their ferocity. But though those of 
modern days are remarkable for their white colour, with black muzzles, and 
exhibiting, in a small degree, the black mane, about three or four inches long, 
by which the bulls in particular are distinguished, they do not by any means 
come near the terrific description given us by the ancient authors, which has 
made some naturalists think that these animals should probably be referred 
to a different species, though possessing the same general habits, and included 
in the same genus. The bones which are often discovered in Scottish mosses 
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belong certainly to a race of animals much larger than those of Chillingham, 
which seldom grow to above 80 stone (of 14 lbs.), the general weight varying 
from 60 to 80 stone. We should be accounted very negligent by one class of 
readers did we not record that the beef furnished by those cattle is of ex- 
cellent flavour, and finely marbled. 

The following is an extract from a letter received by Sir Walter Scott some 
time after the publication of the novel :— 


When it is wished to kill any of the cattle at Chillingham, the keeper goes into the 
herd on horseback, in which way they are quite accessible, and singling out his victim, 
takes aim with a large rifle-gun, and seldom fails in bringing him down. If the poor 
animal makes much bellowing in his agony, and especially if the ground be stained 
with his blood, his companions become yery furious, and are themselves, I believe, 
accessory to his death. After which, they fly off to a distant part of the park, and 
he is drawn away ona sledge. Lord Tankerville is very tenacious of these singular 
animals: he will on no account part with a living one, and hardly allows of a sufficient 
number being killed to leave pasturage for those that remain. 

It happened on one occasion, three or four years ago, that a party visiting at the 
castle, among whom were some men of war, who had hunted buffaloes in foreign parts, 
obtained permission to do the keeper's work and shoot one of the wild cattle. They 
sallied out on horseback, and, duly equipped for the enterprise, attacked their object. 
The poor animal received several wounds, but none of them proving fatal, he retired 
before his pursuers, roaring with pain and rage, till, planting himself against a wall or 
tree, he stood at bay, offering a front of defiance. In this position the youthful heir 
of the castle, Lord ulston, rode up to give him the fatal shot. Though warned of 
the danger of approaching near to the enraged animal, and especially of firing without 
first having turned his horse's head in a direction to be ready for flight, he discharged 
his piece ; but ere he could turn his horse round to make his retreat, the raging beast 
had plunged his immense horns into ite flank. The horse staggered and was near fall- 
ing, but recovering by a violent effort, he extricated himself from his infuriated pur- 
suer, making off with all the speed his wasting strength suppres his entrails meanwhile 
dragging on the ground; till at length he fell, and died at the same moment. The 
animal was now close upon his rear, and the young lord would unquestionably have 
shared the fate of his unhappy steed, had not the keeper, deeming it full time to con- 
clude the day’s diversion, fired at the instant. His shot brought the beast to the 
ground, and running in with his large knife, he put a period to its existence. 

This scene of gentlemanly pastime was viewed from a turret of the castle by Lady 
Tankerville and her female visitors. Such & situation for the mother of the young 
hero was anything but enviable. 


Norte 9.—Ruin or Doucias CHURCH, p. 260 


This is a most graphic and accurate description of the present state of the 
ruin. Its being occupied by the sexton as a dwelling-place, and the whole 
scene of the old man’s interview with De Valence, may be classed with our 
illustrious author’s most felicitous imaginings (Note by the Rev. Mr. Stewart 
of Douglas). 


NoTE 10.—FRAGMENT BY COLERIDGE, p. 262 


The Author has somewhat altered part of a beautiful unpublished fragment 
of Coleridge :— 


Where is the grave of Sir Arthur Orellan,— 
Where may the grave of that good knight be? 
By the marge of a brook, on the slope of Helvellyn, 
Under the boughs of a young birch-tree. 
The oak that in summer was pleasant to hear, 
That rustled in autumn all withered and sear, 
That whistled and groaned thro’ the winter alone— 
He hath gone, and a birch in his place is grown. 
The knight’s bones are dust, 
His g sword is rust; 
His spirit is with the saints, we trust. 
(Lockhart.) 
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Norte 11.—Prison Caags, p. 312 


The queen of Robert the Bruce, and the Countess of Buchan, by whom, 
as one of Macduff’s descent, he was crowned at Scone, were secured in the 
manner described. 


NoTE 12.—B Loopy SyKgEs, p.. 328 


The ominous name of Bloodmire Sink or Syke marks a narrow hollow to 
the north-west of Douglas Castle, from which it is distant about the third of a 
mile. Mr. Haddow states that, according to local tradition, the name was 
given in consequence of Sir James Douglas having at this spot intercepted and 
slain part of the garrison of the castle while De Walton was in command. 


NotTE 13.—DgatH oF Youna Dickson, p. 355 


The fall of this brave stripling by the hand of the English governor, and 
the stern heroism of the father in turning from the spot where he lay, ‘a 
model of beauty and strength,’ that he might not be withdrawn from the 
duty which Douglas had assigned him of protecting the Lady of Berkely, ex- 
cites an interest for both, with which it is almost to be regretted that history 
interferes, It was the old man, Thomas Dickson, not his son, who fell. The 
slogan, ‘a Douglas—a Douglas,’ having been prematurely raised, Dickson, who 
was within the church, thinking that his young lord with his armed band was 
at hand, drew his sword, and, with only one man to assist him, opposed the 
English, who now rushed to the door. Cut across the middle by an English 
sword, he still continued his opposition, till he fell lifeless at the threshold. 
Such is the tradition, and it is supported by a memorial of some authority—a 
tombstone, still to be seen in the churchyard of Douglas, on which is sculptured 
a figure of Dickson, supporting with his left arm his protruding entrails, and 
raising his sword with the other in the attitude of combat (Vote by the Rev. 
Mr. Stewart of Douglas). 
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OF 


WORDS, PHRASES, AND ALLUSIONS 


ABAD, waited, delayed 
ABRAHAM, SHAMMING, 
iene eee 
ABUNE, above 
ACCOLADE, the touch of the 
sword on the shoulder in 
conferring knighthood 
AE, one 
AIGUES- MORTES, about 20 
miles south of Nimes in 
France 
AIN, own 
AJAX TELAMON. See Teucer 
ALCALDE, & Spanish magis- 
trate or judge 
ALLAH ACKBAR, God is 
great 
ALL ANERLY, Or ALLEN- 
ARLY, solely 
ALSONE, a8 s00n 
ALTISIDORA. See Don 
Quixote, Part II. chap. 
xliv. 
AMBUSCADO, an ambush 
ANNON SIS RICARDUS, etc., 
(p. 69), Are you not a 
certain Richard Middle- 
mas of the town of 
Middlemas? Answer in 
Latin 
ANODYNE, an opiate, nar- 
cotic 
ANTIGUA, rum, named from 
the West India island 
- which produces it 
AsseGyT, besieged 
A’ THEGITHER, all together 
ATTRICK, or ETTRICK, 
Forest, nearly the same 
as Selkirkshire 
AULD, old 
AYAH, a black female nurse, 
enerally a native of 
ndia 


BAcK-PLAY, game in re- 
serve, resource 

BAHAUDER, an epithet of 
respect, equivalent to 
‘ gallant officer’ or so 

BAID, or BADE, delay 

BANKA, & courtier 

Banys, bones 

Bar, bare, threadbare 

BARON-BAILIE, baron’s 
deputy in a burgh of 
barony, a kind of Scottish 
magistrate 

BasILISK, a fabulous ser- 
pent -like creature that 
inhabited the deserts of 
Arabia; its glance was 
held to be fatal to living 
creatures 

BAULDER, bolder 

BEAUX YEUX DE MA CAS- 
SETTE, a sly allusion to 
the proverb épouser une 
femme pour les beaux 
yeux de sa cassette = to 
marry a woman for (the 
beautiful eyes of) her 
money 

BEDRAL, a sexton, beadle 

BeEGU{™m, a lady of high 
rank 

BenowyrT, behoved 

BELIVE, by and by, soon 

BENEDICT, or BENEDICK, & 
character in Much Ado 
About Nothing, Act ii. 
sc. 8 

BENT, TA’EN THE, taken to 
the open field, provided 
for one’s safety 

Bia, to build; BIGGYT, 
built 

BISMILLAH, in the name of 
God ! 


Buack DEATH, visited Eng- 
land in 1848-49, 1861-62, 
and 1869 

Barte, civil, bashful 

BLINK, glance 

BoapickEa, a warlike queen 
of the ancient Britons 

Bonny DIE, or DYE, & pretty 


y 

BORREL, simple, unlearned 

Boung, ready, prepared 

Boureo, borough, town 

BROWN - BILL, a kind of 
halberd, painted brown, 
and carried by foot- 
soldiers and town-watch- 
men 

Browst, a brewing 

BRvusTEN, burst 

BRYNT, burnt 

BucKLE (of wig), the curl 
or arrangement that has 

one a long time without 
ing renewed 

BUKSHEE, a general 

Burpys, boards, tables, 
which were usually boards 
supported on movable 
trestles 

BURGER’S LEONORA, Or 
LENORE, the German 
poem which Scott trans- 
lated and published as 
his first literary achieve- 
ment 

BURGH OF BARONIE, Or 
BARONY, a distinctive 
class of boroughs amongst 
Scottish towns 

BuT (DAUNGER), without, 
apart from 


Caney, sportive, lively 
Canny, gently, carefully 
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Car, care 
Cara RAZI, pone 
Riza, the eighth Imam 


of the Shiite Mohamme- 
dans, whose principal 
shrine is at Meshed in 
Persia 

CARIOUNE, CO 

CARLE, a fellow, person 

CARLINE, an old woman 

CARPE DIEM, make the most 
of the present day 

Carsk, of Gowrie, the low 
alluvial lands on the 
north side of the Tay in 
Perthshire 

CAST UP TO, to reproach 

CELA N’EST PAS HONNÊTE, 
that is not proper 

CeLsus, a Roman physician 
of the 1st century A.D. 

CHABOOTRA, @ platform 

CHABOUK, a long whip 

CueEsyt, chose, preferred 

CHIELD, a8 fellow, person 

CHOBDAR, an usher, mace- 
bearer 

CuowrRy, a flap or fan made 
of a cow’s tail 

CHUCKIE-STANES, pebbles, 
sandstones 

CLATHIS, cloths 

CLAVER, chatter, tattling 

CLEEK TO, to seize upon 

CLENLY, wholly, entirely 

CLOCKING-HEN, a hen sit- 
ting on eggs 

Cros, bout, turn, struggle 

Comyn, Rep, a Scottish 
chief stabbed by Robert 
Bruce in the Minorites’ 
church in Dumfries on 
10th February 1806 

CoNABILL, possible, attain- 
able 

Conwyne, condition, state 

Coss, a measure of distance 
varying from 1} to 2) 
miles 

COUP DE SOLEIL, @ sun- 
stroke 

Covusina, a blood-relation 

CowRIEs, small shells used 
as money in India, 6000 
or 7000 being worth a 
rupee = 2s. 

CREEZE, Oor KRIS, a short 
knife or sword, worn in 
the East 

CRESSET, a fixed candle- 
eee or small portable 


e 
CRIMPING, kidnapping men 
for the army or navy 
CRORE, the sum of ten 
million rupees, worth 
£1,000,000 
Cross, RUDDY, the red cross 
i of St. George of England 


GLOSSARY 


CuK, cook 

CULL IN THE KEN, & MAN or 
boy in the house 

CuMMERBAND, a sash 

CUTTYAWAR, or KATHIA- 
WAR, & peninsula on the 
west side of India, north 
of Bombay, formerly 
famous for its breed of 
horses 


DAFFING, free conversation, 
frolicking 

Dals, a canopy; the chief 
table, somewhat higher 
than the others 

Dana, laid on, struck 

DEAD-THRAW, death-throes, 
death-agony 

DEAnD, dyi 

DEBOWALYT, 
bowelled 

DEGIAL, or DEJAL, the 
antichrist or false pro- 
het of the Mohamme- 

s, who will come 

riding on an ass in 
mockery of Jesus 

Derga, an ancient Saxon 
kingdom of England, 
between the Tees, the 
Humber, and the borders 
of Wales 

DEPERTYT, divided, separ- 
ated 


disem- 


Dewan, a treasurer 

Diuisyt, devised 

Divan, the state council 
of an Oriental sovereign 

DOCTUS UTRIUSQUE JURIS 
learned in both civil and 
ecclesiastical law; that 
is, duly qualified to prac- 
tise 

Dominica CONFITENTIUM, 
the Sunday of confessing 
persons 

DoMUM SERVAVIT, LANAM 
FECIT, she stayed at home 
and spun wool 

DORMANT (TABLE), & 
fixed, stationary table, 
as distinguished from 
one made of boards laid 
on trestles, which was 
the usual fashion in the 
middle ages 

Dour, stubborn, obstinate 

Dowrak, the official guide 
of a Hindoo village 

DRED, dread, fear 

DEER GED, a gratuity, 

ip . 

DRUMMER'’S HANDWRITING, 
marks of the lash, made 
by the drummer as the 
regimental executioner 

DuBasH, a steward 

DUELLAND, fighting 


Duis, grief 
Duncan, KING, HIS BODY- 
GUARD. See Macbeth, Act 
i. sc. 7, and Act ii. sc. 2 
Pee BAR, an Official recep- 
on 


KEN, eyes 
EFFRay, fear, terror; 
EFFRAYTLY, under the 


influence of fear 

nee or EGRELY, 
eagerly 

ELDER CoMEDY, amongst 
the ancient Greeks, the 
actors nearly always wore 
masks; their Elder 
Comedy was of a de- 
cidedly satirical char- 
acter 

ELDOUN, or E1Lpon, HILLS, 
near Melrose, Roxburgh- 
shire, traditionally asso- 
ciated with Thomas the 
Rhymer and Michael 
Scott, the magician 

ENBUSCHYT, Or ENBUSCHIT, 
ambushed 

ENSENYE, standard, ensign 

ErpyrT, buried 

ERE, ear 

Escuap, escape 

ETTRICK, FOREST OF, where 
is now the county of 
Selkirk 

Kiss, to desire 

Eyr, eat, ate 


Fa, foe, enemy 

FAITouR, a traitor 

Fakir, a@ Hindoo, in the 
text a Mohammedan, 
religious enthusiast 

FALKIRK, BATTLE OF, was 
fought on 22d July 1298 

FANFARONADE, vain boast- 
ing, swaggering 

Far, fore, go 

FasHeEs, takes trouble, 
pains 

Fara MORGANA, a fairy, 
sister of King Arthur, 
figures in the chivalric 
spia of Boiardo and 
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FavusE-FacE, a false face, 
mask 

FELE, much, many things 

Fer, far, a long way 

Ferinais, Franks ; that is, 
Europeans of all nations ; 
FERINGI SAHIB, & Euro- 
pean gentleman 

FEU DE Jorg, a discharge of 
firearms, salute 

FLEAND, flyin 

FLOCK-SILK, floss-silk 

FLORENTINE (VEAL), a pie 

Fiytina, scolding 





Forowryn, besides 

FORTY-FIVE, the attempt 
of the Young Pretender, 
Prince Charles Edward, 


to gain the crown of 
England in 1745 

FRANGISTAN, Europe 

Sae mae, perth oni 
SCH an opora y 
Maria von Weber, com- 
pleted in 1820 

FURTHWART, prudence, 
precaution 

Fycnt, fight 

FyKE, trouble, pains, 
worry 


GADERING, gathering 
GALLOONED, ornamented 


with galloon, a kind of 
thread lace used for 
binding 

GAN, bere 

GART. Ger, etc. 

GAVESTON, PIERS DE, àa 
Gascon, an unworthy 
favourite of Edward II. 

GAY SCIENCE, minstrelsy 

GEAR, business, affair 

GER, or GAR, to make, 
Cause; GART, GERT, Or 
GARRED, made, caused 

QHAUTs, mountain chains 
on both sides of the 
country of Mysore in 
Southern India ‘ 

GIAMSCHID, or JAMSHID, & 
legendary king of Persia. 
See The Talisman, Note 8, 
p. 416 

Giz, to give 

GIRNING AND GABBLING, 
grinning and talking 

GLED, a kite 

GLOWERING, staring 

GOLCONDA, 8 town and 
kingdom in the interior 
of India, where diamonds 
were formerly cut and 
polished ; hence the 
place was proverbial for 
its wealth 

GooD-DAUGHTER, daughter- 
in-law 

Gotu, one deficient in 
taste, an uncultivated 
person | 

Gowrrine, playing golf 

GRATHIT, dressed, prepared 

GROYNE, an old name for 
Corunna, in Spain 

Gung, to treat, use, direct 

GQUINEA-PIGS (p. 112), 
cue : mane men pos- 
sessin neas 

GYFF, if 


HaGGaRp, a wild hawk 
which has been tamed 
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Haaatis, sheep's liver, 
heart, ete., nced fine 
and boiled in a bag with 
oatmeal, suet, ete. 

Hatrr, to have, wear 

Hakim, 2 physician 

Haupyy, held 

Ha.Ltowmass, All Saints 
Day, the lst of November 

Hank, a hold, advantage 

Hepis, heads, ends 

Herior Row, a street 
of Edinburgh, running 

rallel to, and north of, 

nces Street (q.v.), was 

laid out in 1767 and fol- 
lowing years 

HIDDILLIS, Or HYDDILLIS, 
hiding 

Hig, high, principal (street) 

HIPPocRATES, an ancient 
Greek physician, whose 
authority was long of 
great weight in medical 
practice ; he wrote a book 
of Aphorisms 

Hoca, a shilling, perhaps 


sixpence 

Hom, a flat plain beside a 
river 

Hooxkag, the tobacco-pipe 
of Oriental races, consists 
of a bow! for holding the 
tobacco, and a bottle for 
holding water, through 
which the smoke passes 
in an indiarubber tube 

HoRNING AND ROOPING, 
plowing et a 
shouting (whooping), as 

ild Ho 


by the W untsman 
in the opera 
HovuRrı, a beauteous maiden 


in the Mohammedan 


paradise . 
Howpanep, provided with 

a howdah, or enclosed 

seat for persons to ride in 
Hy, haste 


Ic, I 

ILKANE, each one 

Inner House, one of the 
branches of the principal 
law court of Scotland 

INNOUTH, within 

IscHyt, issued, came out ; 
ISCHE, to come out, forth 


JALOUSING, suspecting, 
opining 

JED, FOREST OF, or JED- 
WARD FOREST, near Jed- 
burgh, in the south of 
Scotland ; JEDWoOoD, or 
J EDDART, STAFF, & kind of 
battle-axe, made origin- 
ally at Jedburgh 
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JIGGER - DUBBER, a door- 
shutter, porter 

JOANNA, MY FRIEND 

. xii), the dramatist 
oanna Baillie (1762- 
1851) 

JOUK AND LET THE JAW 
GAE BY, stoop, i.e. give 
way, and let the wave go 
by, bend to the storm 

JUPERTY, a dangerous, war- 
like enterprise 


KaFFILA, a caravan of 
merchants 

Karr, an infidel, from the 
standpoint of a Moham- 
medan 


Kal, cab ; KAIL-YARD, 
cab -plot 
KEN, to know 


KERNE, a light-armed foot- 
soldier 

Kuan, an Oriental inn 

KHELAUT, a dress of 
honour 

KILLEDAR, the governor of 
a fort 

Kır, the small violin that 
dancing - masters for- 
merl 

Kırg, SERGEANT, a charac- 
ter in George Farquhar’s 
Recrutting-Officer (1706) 


Lac, the sum of 100,000 
rupees, worth £10,000 

LaIck, lay 

LALLy, Count, an officer of 
Irish extraction, com- 
manded the French 
forces in India in 1758- 
61 

Lanp, a block of houses, 
house 

LANDLOUPER, stroller, ad- 
venturer 

LANDWARD, the outlying 
rural districts 

LaRGEs, libert 

LAVE, remainder 

LAYSER, leisure 

LEADENHALL STREET, 
London, where the East 
India Company had their 
principal offices 

LESURIES, pastures 

LEVETT, a sort of medical 

ractitioner whom Dr. 
ohnson sheltered in his 

own house for twenty 


years 

LevyT, remained 

LEYLL, LELE, Or LEAL, 
loyal, faithful 

LINTOT, BARNABY BERNARD 
(1675-1736), publisher of 
works by Pope, Steele, 
Gay, and others 
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Lippen, to trust, confidein 

LIsTED, liked, chose 

LosscovusE, a hash ofstewed 
biscuit and salt meat 

LONG-SHANES, & nickname 
of Edward I. of England 

Loon, fellow 

LooTIE, a 
plunderer 

Los, praise 

Loupina, leaping 

Lucina, the goddess of 
birth amongst the ancient 
Romans 

Lucky, dame, a title given 
to old women 

Lyanp, lying 


marauder, 


MA, or MAR, more ; Ma, to 
make 

MACDONALD, Fora, the 

ide of Prince Charles 
dward in June 1746, 

was imprisoned for a 
time, but eventually set 
at liberty 

MACHIAVEL, statesman of 
Florence, 16th century, 
famous for craft and un- 
scrupulous duplicity 

MauratTras, the mixed 
races inhabiting a group 
of states on the west side 
of India 

MAINRENT, OF MANRENT, 
vassalage, homage to a 
superior 

MAIR, more 

Mais C'EST ÉGAL, but it’s 
all the same 

MALLEvs Scororum, the 
hammer of the Scots 

Maun, a Lowland plaid 

MAvyneE, valour, might 

MEILL, Or MEILE, meal, 
flour 

MEKILL, OF MUCKLE, much, 


grea 

MELLE, medley, confused 
mess; MELLYNE, confu- 
sion, mixture ; MELLYT, 
mingled together 

MENYE, Or MENGYE, & 
feudal lord’s retainers 

METHUEN, or METRVEN, 
Woop, a few miles west 
of Perth, where Bruce 
was defeated on 19th 
June 1806 

MoBLE, moveable goods 

Monor, a British Indian 
gold coin = 30s. 

MOLDWaRP, 8 mole 

MooTEE MAHUL, pearl of 
the palace, a term of 
endearment 

MoRrT-sKIN, the skin of a 
lamb or sheep that has 
died accidentally 


GLOSSARY 


MOTAKUL, a meeting 
MovuLuaH, a Mohammedan 


priest 
Moezzin, the officer of a 
Mohammedan mosque 


who announces the hours 
of prayer from a lofty 
tower 
Moir, moor, common 
MURNYN, mourning 
MUSCADEL, Or MUSCATEL, 8 
sweet, strong wine of 
Italy and France 
Musnovp, a state cushion 
Mycut, might (verb and 
substantive) 


Na BLATE, uncivil, im- 
modest, bold 

Naaara, @ state drum 

NakYN Wyss, no manner 
of wise, nowise 

NATCH, Or NAUTCH, & spec- 
tacle by professional 
dancers in India 

Nist DoMINUS CUSTODIET, 
unless the Lord keep 
(the house}— 

Nizam, the title of the 
ruler of the state of 
Hyderabad in the centre 
of India 

Nocar, not 

NouRJEHAN, light of the 
world, a term of endear- 
ment 

NovusHIRVAN, KHOSRAU, or 
CHOSROES, surnamed 
Blessed, 9 great king of 

essed, & grea o 
ancient Persia, famed 
for his justice 

Novz, for wnovs, intelli- 
gence and enterprise 

Novum CastruM, Roman 
name of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 

NuLLAn, a small brook, 
torrent 

Nuzzar, a tribute of gold 
mohurs 

Nycar, night 

Nym, CORPORAL, & char- 
acter in Shakespeare's 
Henry V. 


OK, a grandchild 

Ortsyss, ofttimes, often 

ORIFLAMME, the sacred 
banner of France, edged 
with fiame-like trimming 
and borne ona gilded staff 

OvuTSsTRAK, struck out 

OWLIAH, or WALI, a Mo- 
hammedan saint 

Owr, out 

OWTYN, OWTANE, Or 
OWTAKYN, outta’en, out- 
taken, except 


Pacopa (p. 102), gold coin, 
with a pagoda figured on 
one side=7s. 

Park, Munao, practised as 
a surgeon at Peebles from 
1799 to 1805 

PaxaRETE, & kind of sherry, 
grown near to Xeres 
the south of Spain 

Pron, 28 foot-soldier 

PERFAY, verily, truly 

PERSAVING, perceiving, 


perce aan > PERSAVYT, 
perceived 
PetTtraH, the town or 


suburb outside a forti- 
fied place 

PicaREsca, whatis knavish, 
adventurous, and not 
over honest 

PICKANINNIES, small chil- 
dren 

PinDAREEs, freebooters or 
mercenary soldiers who 
established themselves 
in the Central Provinces 
of India after the over- 
throw of the Mogul em- 
pire 

PINT Sorta) = 8 pints 
English 

PONDICHERRY, was sur- 
rendered, after a long 
resistance, to the English 
by Count Lally in 1761 

PREKYT, pricked, has- 
tened; PRIKAND, prick- 
ing, hurrying 

PRESTANTIN, Or PRÆSTAN- 
TIN, one who receives 
military pay (præstantia) 

PRINCES EET, the prin- 
cipal street of edinburgh, 
laid out in 1767 and fol- 
lowing years 

PRIUVELY, privily, secretly 

Pro TANTO, 80 far as this 
matter is concerned 

Puaa, or Pua, a mischiev- 


ous little goblin in Ben 
” onson’s Devil is an 
88 


QUANTUM SUFFICIT, the 
needful amount or 
quantity 

QUEAN, & woman, female 

QUESTION, torture 

QUHAR, where 

QUHEN, when 

QUHETHIR, OF QUHETHYR, 
PO MPNG: notwithstand- 

n 


g 
QUHEYT, wheat 
QUHILE, now, again 
QUHILL, till, until 
Quos EGO oF NEPTUNE 


(p: 5). See Virgil’s Æneid, 
k. i. 189 


RACHRIN, or RATHLIN, an 
island off the north coast 
of Ireland 

Raita, quickly, soon 

RaJaAHPOOT, a noble of 
India 

RAMBLER, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who edited the 
proie called The 

mbler 


Rar, a counterfeit coin, 
current in Ireland in the 
reign of George I., and 
worth half a farthing, 
though it passed for a 
halfpenny 

RarLocm, coarse woollen, 
homespun 

Rattan, a species of cane 

RayssyT, raised 

REBECK, a stringed instru- 
ment, not unlike a violin 
in appearance 

Recueat, the huntsman’s 
signal of recall 


REDESD. the valley of 
the river d in North- 
umberland 


REF, robbery, plunder 

REsEtT, abode, residence 

RICHARD, NOT I’ THE VEIN 
(p. 80), an allusion to 
Shakespeare’s Richard 
III., Act iv. sc. 2 

ROKELAY, & woman’s short 
cloak 

RosE NoBLE, an old English 
gold coin = 6s. 8d.; 80 
called because a rose was 
shown on one side of the 
coin after Edward IV.’s 


reign 
Rorr, a kind of harp or 
guitar, played by turn- 
ing a handle 
RvuBERSLAW, 8 hill in Rox- 
burghshire, 1400 feet 
high 
Ruppy cross. See Cross, 


ruddy 

Ruas AND REIVES, tears 
and carries off by violence 

RusTan, or RUSTEM, an 
ancient legendary prince 
of Persia 

Ryss, arise 


Sack, a kind of dry wine 

SAHIB ANGREZIE, an 
English tleman 

Sr. GmLes'’s, the district 
about Seven Dials, Lon- 
don 

SaLam, a greeting, saluta- 
tion; SALAM ALAIKUM, 
peses be with you; 
ALAM ALAIKUM BEMA 
BEBARTEM, abide 
with you, for that ye 


GLOSSARY 


have endured patiently— 
from the Koran, sura 
xiii. verse 24 

SALETH, or SALIH, a pro- 
phet who, in the Koran, 
attests his divine mission 
by causing a she-camel 
to come out of a solid 
rock 

SAMYN, same 

SaSINE, investiture, the 
legal document which 
testifies that so and so 
has been put in lawful 
possession of certain pro- 


perty 

Scawis, spread abroad; 
SCALYT, scattered, separ- 
ated 

ScHER, to shear, divide 

ScHILLER, the German 
poet, whose prose play 
of Die Rauber, i.e. The 
Robbers (1782), is alluded 


Benzene, shreds, pieces 


ScCUNNER, GTE A, to make a 
esture of loathing or 
isgust 

Sxa-Prz, beef boiled in a 

coating of paste, in a 
large stoneware dish 

SEMIRAMIS, & mythical 

anpren of Assyria, and 
e of the founder of 
Nineveh 

SER, several 

Sesyt, seized 

SEYD, HALL OF, an allusion 

to the popular Arab ro- 
mance of Abu-Zeyd. See 
Lane, Modern Egyptians, 
end of chap. xxi. 

SHaw, wild wood, forest 

SHIELING, 8 hut 

SHOLTO DHU QLASS, see yon 

dark grey man 

SIGNALLED, indicated, de- 

scribed 

SIPAHEE, Or SEPOY, a native 

foot-soldier in India 

SIRDAR, captain, officer 

Sir TRISTREM, wasa mighty 

hunter in his day 

SKIRLS, screams 

SLIGHT, Or SLYCHT, craft, 

guile 

SLOGAN, & war-cry 

Songz, soon 

Sorpip, defiled 

SoupLe, supple, active 

SOUTHDEAN, FOREST OF, 

near Jedburgh, in the 
south of Scotland 

Sowar, a native cavalry- 

man in Indian armies 
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SowARREE, & grand pro- 
cession 

SPEK, speech, discourse, 
agreement 

SPER, to close, shut 

Sreet inquired, inquired 
in 


SPRINGALD, a youth, active 
young man 

Sroup, a flagon, vessel for 
holding ale, etc. 

STRATHCLYDE, KINGDOM OF, 
stretched from the Clyde 
to the Solway, and ex- 
isted during the 8th to 
llth centuries 

Strratu-Drvon, the valley 
of the Devon, a river 
which joins the Forth a 
few miles from Alloa 

SrytH, strong 

SUMDELL, SUMDEILL, or 
SOMEDEAL, somewhat, in 
some degree 

SUM ILLE MISERRIMUS, I 
am that unhappy one 

SWA, 80 ; SWAGATE, in such 
way, manner 

SWIVEL, a small cannon 
fixed on a swivel 

Swyra, quickly 

Sycut, sight 

SYLLABUB, or SILLIBUB, & 
dish of wine, etc., with 
milk or cream, sugar, 
etc., a sort of curd 


Ta, to take 

TABLE DORMANT. See Dor- 
mant Saree 

Tan, ta’en, taken 

TANTIVY, an outbreak of 
violence 

TAPPICED, Or TAPPISHED, 
concealed, hidden 

TARTARIAN FELT, dressed 
and pre by Tartars 
or in the lands they 
range over 

Tatoo, a small horse of 
Southern India 

TAURIDOR, & bull-fighter 

TELINGA, & native soldier 
in the East India Com- 
pany’s Service 

TruceR, half-brother of 
Ajax Telamon. See 
Homer’s Iliad, BE. viii. 
266-272 

THane, originally one in 
rank between a noble and 
a franklin; here (p. 87) 
one of the country 


n 

famnan MUST BE AS THEY 
May’ (p. 152), from Henry 
V., Act ii. se. 1 

THIRLAGE, the obligation 
of a tenant to get his 
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corn ground at a par- 
ticular mill 
THOCHT, or 
thought 
THREEP, to persist 
THEROWCH, or THROW, 
T eee t dri f 
INCHEL, & ve o 
game, mada by a wide 
ring of beaters 
TINEING, losing ; TINT, lost 
TIPPOO, son and successor 
of Hyder Ali as ruler of 
Mysore 
TITULAR, a layman who had 
the disposition of church 
lands after the Reforma- 


tion 

Tore, a knoll, slight emi- 
nence 

TOWNHEAD TO THE TOWN- 
rit, from the head to the 
foot (one end to the 
other) of the town 

TowNNys, tuns, liquor- 
barrels 


THOUCHT, 


re 

Toy, a headdress worn by 
old women of the lower 
c 8 

TRANE, train, ambush 

TRAVAILLAND, travelling, 
ae from place to 


p 

TREBIZOND, SULTAN OF. A 
branch of the imperial 
Byzantine ay of the 
Comneni reigned at Tre- 
bizond, on the north 


GLOSSARY 


coast of Asia Minor, for 
two hundred and fifty 
years (till 1461 
TRINKETING, holding secret 
communication with, in- 


TURNBERRY, the stronghold 
of the Earl of Carrick, 4.¢. 
Robert Bruce,in Ayrshire 

TURSSYT, Or TURSYT, packed 
up in bales or bundles 

TYNBSAILL, loss 

TyTHaNpis, tidings, news 


UMQUHILL, sometimes 

UPsipEs WITH, quits with, 
even with 

‘Up, TiMOTHY, UP,’ etc. (p. 
221), from Wordsworth’s 
t Childless Father,’ one of 
the ‘ Poems on the Affec- 
tions’ 

UTTERANCE(AT), extremity, 
outrance 


government 
messenger 

VAVASOUR, a vassal of 
intermediate rank 

VEIN, ' THE. See Richard, 
ete. 

VELIS ET REMIS, with hel 
of sails and oars, wit 

y oring mll Gis petnsl 
ISHNOO, one of the princi- 
pal gods of the Hindoos 


Waits, danger 

WALD, would 

Wan, won, gained 

WaPNys, weapons 

WaRAND, place of protec- 
tion, she ter 

Weans, children 

WELDAND, possessing, ob- 
taining 

WrERRAY, to make war 


upon 

Wraae, a military expedi- 
tion 

Wıanr, strong and activo 

WirriNa, knowledge 

WonnyT, reached, gained, 
won. re Wan 

Wrocat, worked, laboured, 
effected 

Wyss (was), knew 

Wyr, to avoid, shun 


YAITIS, gates, doors 

YEID, went 

Yezit, yet 

Yin, one 

Ymyppys, in the midst of 
YOWTHEAD, youth 


ZENANA, the harem, é.e. the 
wives, with their attend- 
ante, of an Indian prince 

ž or noble ypa 
ENOBIA, queen o myra, 
in the Syrian desert, to- 
wards the end of the 8d 
century 


INDEX TO THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER 


AUTHOR'S Introduction; xxv 


BANGALORE, 188 

Barak el Hadgi, 102 ; sought by Hartley,185 
Begum Mootee. See Montreville 

Butler, Mr., military chaplain, 109 


CAPSTERN, Captain, 112 
Cara Razi, 108, 878 
eee of the Canongate, Introduction 
x 
Croftangry, Mr., his Preface, ix; his Con- 
clusion, 150 


DEGIAL, 104, 878 

Doctor, of Scottish village, 1 
Dowrah, native guide, 180, 878 
Duff, Davie, Thane of Fife, 865 


East Inpia Company, 71 
Elder Comedy, 7, 878 
Esdale, Mr., surgeon, 111, 128 


FAIRSCRIBE, James, xiii 
Fairscribe, Katie, xii, xx, 150 
Fairscribe, Mr., x, 150 

F on, Colonel James, xxv, 152 
Fort St. George, Madras, 99 


GALATIAN, 26 
Ghauts, of Mysore, 129 
Ql 877 


’ 

Golconda, 47, 879 

Goodriche, Roman Catholic priest, 7 

Gray, Gideon, 8; receives Zilia Moncada, 
5; interview with her father, 12; takes 
chargo of Middlemas, 17 ; his talk with 
Lawford, 19; interview with Middlemas, 
27; separates him and Hartley, 41 ; his 

Gray Menle, poti f, xviii 
ray, Menie, prototype of, xviii, 365; 
birth of, 21 ; attachment to Middlemas, 
28; at the Hunters’ Ball, 87; left by 
Middlemas, 59; interview with Hartley, 
114; the plot against her, 120,124; begs 
Hartley to help her, 127 ; set at liberty, 
145; returns to Scotland, 148 

Gray, Mrs., 3; her prejudices against 
Zilia Moncada, 6; talk with Lawford, 
19; gives birth to Menie, 21 


HARTLEY, Adam, 84; quarrels with Mid- 
dlemas, 39, 43; rescues him from the 
hospital, 69 ; cures General Withering- 
tons children, 76; asks his interest 
for Middlemas, 77; discussion with 
Middlemas, 90; attends Barak el Hadgi, 
102 ; recognises Menie, 108; interview 
with her, 114; sets off to rescue Menie, 
127; interview with Barak, 185; arrives 
at Bangalore, 189; dismissed by Hyder 
Ali, 147; his death, 148 

Hillary, Tom, 28, 31; as recruiting ca 
tain, 50; takes Middlemas to the Isle 


of Wight, 61 
Hospital, military, at Ryde, 68 
Hyder Ali, 71; disguised as a fakir, 136; 


interrupts Tippoo’s audience, 145 


Inpia, xvii; golden dreams of, 47, 51; 
recruiting for, 50. See further Madras 

Introduction, Chrystal Croftangry’s, to 
Chronicles of the Canongate, ix ; Author's, 
to Surgeon's Daughter, xxv 


JAMIESON, Nurse, 7, 22; fondness for 
Middlemas, 25, 80 
Jaup, Alison, 4 


LawForD, town-clerk, 14; talk with the 
Grays, 19 
Louponheight, Laird of, 37 


M‘Frrrocu, dancing-master, 84, 88 

MacErries. See Ferguson, Colonel] James 

Madras, society at, 99; Black Town, 113 

Mercer, Major, 108 

Messenger, king’s, 12 

Middlemas, Richard, birth of, 7; taken 
charge of by Gideon Gray, 17; attach- 
ment to Menie Gray, 23; interview 
with Gideon Gray, 27; compared with 
Hartley, 34; quarrels with him, 89, 48; 
consults Hillary, 52; demands his 
property, 58; from Menie Gray, 
59; in the military hospital, 68; appeals 
to 8eelencooper, 66 ; rescued by Hartley, 
69; interview with his parents, 88; 
claims his inheritance, 90; at Madras, 
99 ; conversation with Madame Montre- 
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ville, 120; conspires with Paupiah, 
128; at Bangalore, 142; trampled to 
death, 1 

Middlemas + Village, 8; Hunters’ Ball, 87; 
Stevenlaw’s Land, "39; Swan Inn, 50, 


52 

Moncada, Mathias de, 12; claims his 
daughter, 16; refuses to acknowledge 
his grandson, 25 

Moncada, ois de, brought to Gideon 


Gray’s, 5; gives birth to a son, 7; 
claimed by her father, 16; leaves her 
son with Gideon Gray, 17; "anxiety for 


her children, 74; interview with 
Middlemas, 843 her "death, 85; her life- 
story, 94 

Montreville, Adela, 106, 109; denies 
Menie Gray to Hartley, 118; her con- 
versation with Middlemas, 120; meet- 
ing with Tippoo, 142; future history, 
48 


Park, Mungo, traveller, 2 
Paupiah, 123 


QUEEN or SHEBA. See Montreville, 
Adela 


Rap, coin, 881 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, 72 


Sapuv Srna, story of, 181 

Sapoc. See Middlemas, Richard 

Saleth, es 104, 381 

Schiller, bers, XV i 

eee hospital superintendent 
65, 70 

Se patam, 188 

Shawls, Indian, 151 

Simson, Jean, 4 

Small-pox, treatment of, 74 

Surgeon, Scottish country, 1 

Surgeon's Daughter. See Gray, Menioe 

Surgeon's Daughter, the novel, xxv, 1 


TaMSON, or Thomson, Peg, 4 
Thane of Fife, 865 
rete sce » Prince, 125; at Bangalore, 140 
a XXV; his story of the 
Thane of ife, 36 


Tresham, Richard, A See further Wither- 
ington, General 


VAKEEL, government agent, 129 


WALKER, Rev. Robert, xi 

Winter, servant, 78, 87 

Witherington, General, 72; his children 
cured, 76; interview with Middlemas, 
84; his frantic passion, 86; his life- 
story, 94 


- INDEX TO CASTLE DANGEROUS 


ALEXANDER ITI., story of, 192 

Anthony, English soldier, 177 

Augustine, minstrel’s boy. See Berkely, 
Augusta de 

Author, his Introduction, 157 ; Conclusion, 
864 . 


BARBOUR, Bruce, quoted, 157, 160, 870 

Bend-the-Bow, English soldier, 177 

Berkely, Augusta de, 167; at Hazelside, 
179; left at St. Bride's abbey, 186; 
interrogated by Aymer de Valence, 
278; escapes from the abbey, 276, 805; 
her vow, 278; her letter to De Walton 
and De Valence, 290; guided by Lord 
James Douglas, 809; taken to De 
Walton, 819; at Bloody Sykes, 824; 
at Douglas church, 842; given up to 
De Walton, 360 

the minstrel, 166; hails Dickson, 
174; reads the soldiers’ instructions, 
180; taken to Castle Douglas, 187 ; his 
story of Alexander ITI., 192 ; of James 
of Douglas, 194; of Thomas the Rhymer, 
200 ; examined by De Walton, 242; his 
missive to eae de Berkely, 249; 
visited in the dungeon, 295; in Green- 
leaf’s custody, 832 ; in Douglas church- 
yard, 842 

Black stock, table, 168 

Bloody Sykes, 328, 338, 876 

Blore, Sepulchral Antiquities, 161 

Bruce, extracts from, 157, 160, 870 

Bruce, Robert, 358 


CAGES, for prisoners, 312, 376 
Cairntable Hills, 165 

Castle Dangerous. See Douglas Castle 
Castle Dangerous, the novel, 157 
Cattle, wild, 220, 874 

Chillingham, 874 

Coleridge, fragment by, 262, 375 


aa Charles, 175; death of, 854, 

í 

Dickson, Thomas, 170, 174, 368, 370; 
witnesses his son’s death, 855 

Douglas, Lord James, 157, 194; his war- 
like energy, 218; appears in Douglas 
town, 254; guides Augusta de Berkely, 


XXV 


25 


809; meets his adherents, 818; fights 
De Walton, 828; challenges him again, 
852; Hume of Godscroft’s account of 
him, 868; Barbour’s, 870 

pores village, 254; church, 254, 341, 
875 


Douglas Burn, 168, 878 

Douglas Castle, 158, 194, 204; Augusta de 
Berkely’s vow regarding, 278; dungeon 
of, 295; surrendered to Lord James 
Douglas, 859; Hamilton of Bangour’s 
account of, 878 

Douglas Dale, 159, 163 

Douglas Larder, 197, 871 


FaBIAN, squire. See Harbothel, Fabian 

Finlay, Alexander, 159 

Fleming, Malcolm, of Biggar, 282 ; rescued 
by Margaret de Hautlieu, 856; sub- 

sequent relations with her, 861 


See Bishop of, 844; visits Turnbull, 
34 


Glossary, 877 

Gordon, Patrick, quoted, 157 

Greenleaf, Gilbert, 206; his jealous sus- 
picions, 210 ; conference with De Walton, 
238; as Bertram’s custodian, 882; in 
Douglas churchyard, 342 


Peer Thomas, 159; notes by, 874, 
6 


8 

Hamilton of Wishaw, quoted, 873 

Harbothel, Fabian, 206; eavesdropping, 
211; at St. Bride’s church, 265 

Hattely, or Hautlieu, Maurice de, 282 

Hautlieu, Margaret de, 277; her story, 
282; guides Augusta de Berkely, 805; 
saves Malcolm Fleming, 856; subsequent 
relations with him, 861 

Hazelside, 172, 181, 374 

Hollinshed, quoted, 158 

Hugonet, Hugo, 200 

Hume of Godscroft, quoted, 161, 368 

Hunting, in Douglas Dale, 320 


Inrropvuction, Author's, 157 


—— Abbot, 250; under examination, 
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Loupon Hn, battle of, 858 
MacApaM, roadmaker, 168, 874 


Maker, or t, 190, 874 
Meredith, Welsh knight, 858 
Minstrel. aie Bertram 
Minstrels 


y, 1 
Montenay, sir Philip de, 230, 299 
OSSULSTON, Lord, 875 


PEMBROKE, Earl of, 231, 858 

Poet, or maker, 190, 874 

Powheid, Lazarus, sexton, 259; defies 
De Valence, 266 

Prison cages, 312, 876 


Raymer, Thomas the, tale of, 200; his 
book of prophecies, 884 


ST. BRIDE'S ABBEY, 159, 1n, 260 
Sir Tristrem, poem, 201, 87 
Stewart, Rev. Mr., of Doucias, 875, 876 


THIRLWALL, Thruswall, 
James of, 197, 369, 872 

Thomai the Rhymer. See Rhymer, Thomas 

e 

Trouveur, 874 

Turnbull, Michael, 224; leads Augusta de 
Berkely to De Walton, 820, 828; struck 
down by him, 827 ; death of, 847 


or Thyrwall, 


Utes: Sister. See Hautlieu, Margaret 
Ə 


VALENCE, Aymer de, 184; takes Bertram 
to Douglas Castle, 187 ; enters the 
castle, 206; differences with De Walton, 
216, 229, 234; receives a letter from 
Pembroke, 981 ; ; encounters the mys- 
terious knight, 254; seeks the sexton, 
258; questions Abbot J erome, 268; 
interview with Augusta de Berkely, 
273; visits Bertram in the dungeon, 
295; fights Fleming, 856 


Wa ace, Sir William, 284 

Walton, Sir John de, 196; his suspicions 
aroused, 210; differences with Aymer 
de Valence, 216, 229, 284; warned by 
Turnbull, 225, 229, 284; consults Green- 
leaf, 238; examines Bertram, 242; rides 
to St. Bride’ s, 250; Augusta de Berkely’ 8 
vow, 278; her letter to him, 290; visits 
Bertram in the dungeon, 295; meets 
Augusta de Berkely, 324 ; strikes down 
Turnbull, 827 ; ghts Lord James 
Douglas, 828; fight in the church, 
858 ; surrenders ouglas Castle, 859; 
Hume of Godcroft’s account of him, 

‘When the cock crows,’ 885 

Wild cattle, 220, 874 

Wolves, in Scotland, 222 








SUPPLEMENTARY GLOSSARY, CORRECTIONS, 
ETC. 


WAVERLEY 


AGRAMANTE, Kina, 2 character in Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso 

Atma. Substitute See Prior's poem, Alma, 
or the Progress of the Mind 


Baxnaour, WiLLIAM HamiLTON orf, Scot- 
tish poet, 1704-1754 

BULLEN, WINNING oF, probably for ‘bul- 
lion,’ money, coin 


CHESTERFIELD’s CHARACTERS REVIEWED, 
by Thomas Davies, 1777 


DENT’s DOG-BILL, imposed taxes of 5s. and 
8s. on dogs, was conducted through the 
House of Commons by Mr. Dent, in 1796 


LAISSEZ FAIRE A Don ANTOINE, & pro- 
verbial saying expressive of confidence, 
confident audacity 


SturGeon, Magor, a character in Foote’s 
farce, The Mayor of Garret (1763) 


TEN COMMANDMENTS IN THE FACE (p. 198), 
fingers and thumbs, an allusion to 
Henry VI., Part II. Act i. sc. 8 


‘ UNTHREAD THE RUDE EYE,’ ete. (p. 216). 
See King John, Act v. sc. 4 


GUY MANNERING 


ABOULFOUARIS, the voyager. See H. W. 
Weber, Tales of the East, vol. ii. p. 469 
ANAHIBAZON (p. 17). Read ANABIBAZON, 

ascension 


Brack Acts, the (fictitious) enactments 
of necromancy or magic. In English 
legal phraseology the term is applied to 
certain Georgian acts against riots, 

mobs, unlawful assemblies 


CanzaDE. See H. W. Weber, Tales of the 
East, vol. ii. p. 469 


CATAHIBAZON (p. 17). Read CATABIBAZON, 
descension 

COCK AND A BOTTLE. Substitute An ab- 
breviation of a phrase in Congreve’s 
Way of the World, Act iii. sc. 8 

ConscowTHART Moss. See Scott's Border 
Minstrelsy, vol. ii. p. 96 


ERICTHOE (p. 880), a Thessalian witch. 
See Lucan’s Pharsalia, bk. vi. 


HatTreRAtck, Dirk. This name occurs in, 
and was no doubt borrowed from, 
Sinclair’s Satan’s Invisible World Dis- 
covered (reprinted 1871) 


LINGTOW MEN, smugglers who carried 
goods from the coast to the interior, 
named from the coil of ropes, or ‘ling- 
tow,’ which they wore at other times 
as a shoulder belt (Joseph Train, 
teas of Isle of Man, vol ii. p. 317, ed. 
1845 


NicHotas Knockinae. St. Nicholas was 
the patron saint of thieves and high- 
waymen 


Patrico, the orator, hedge-priest, and 

of a gang or company of 

strollers or gipsies. See Ben Jonson’s 
Bartholomew Fair, Act ii. last sc.” 


RasPHousE. Read The Dutch rasp-huis, 
a house of correction, prison 


STANESHIEBANK. See Scott's 
Minstrelsy, vol. ii. p. 56 


Border 


WALKER’s, & tavern in Writer’s Court, off 
the High Street, Edinburgh 


ANTIQUARY 


BasILius (-VALENTINE). Add A name 
under which several books on alchem 
were published in the 14th to 16t 
centuries (at Hamburg in 1740) 
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KELSO Convoy, a step and a half over the 
threshold 


PYMANDER, an allusion to Hermes Mer- 
curius Trismegistus ; his Divine 
Pymander, translated by Dr. Everard 
(1650), chap. ii. Pymander is a spirit 
with whom Hermes Trismegistus holds 
colloquy 


SCHEDBARSCHEMOTH ÑCHARTACHAN, Or 
ScHARTATHAN, the Spirit of the Spirits 
of the Moon (Francis Barrett, Magnus, 
or the oon Intelligencer 1801, pt. ii. 
p. 146 


ROB ROY 


BUTTON'’S COFFEE-HOUSE, opposite to 
Will's, in Russell Street, Covent Garden, 
was established by Daniel Button, a 
servant of Addison’s wife, and ranked 
vere after Will's for its literary associa- 

ions 


COLLEGE oF ST. Omer’s (p. 412). Read At 
St. Omer, dept. Pas de Calais, France, 
for educating English and Irish Roman 
Catholics 


BLACK DWARF 


DaLLomLea. Compare Scott's Lord of the 
Isles, canto vi. stanza 28 


ELLioT, MARTIN, OF PREAKIN TOWER. 
See Scott’s Prose Works, vol. vii. p. 88: 
Provincial Antiquities 


LEGEND OF MONTROSE 


Rorigs, a general name for Highlanders. 
One of the three divisions of the 
descendants of Somerled of the Isles 
was called Rori or Ruri 


HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN 


Bawtir, an old Scottish name for a dog, 
used in Sir David Lindsay’s poems 


GRUNWIGGAN, Or GROENWEGEN, Simon van 
der Made, Dutch jurist (1618-52), editor 
of Grotius 


ROBERTLAND, Lapy, of the family of 
Cunninghame of Robertland, in the 
parish of Stewarton, Ayrshire 


BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR 


Boors AND DOUBLET, etc. (p. 200). See 
Shakespeare's Twelfth Night, Act. i. sc. 8 


Don GeyFERos. See Don Quixote, Part IT. 
chap. xxvi, etc. 


Hyxe a TaLegor, etc. (p. 90), borrowed 
froin Dame Juliana Berners 


ROAR YOU A8 'TWERE ANY NIGHTINGALE 
(p. 1} See Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Act i. sc. 2 


IVANHOE 


EsTRaDA. Read ESTRADA, Or ESTRADO, 
the raised part of a room where Spanish 
ladies sat on cushions to receive visitors 


PAREIRA, JOSEPH, ARMOURER OF MILAN. 
Galeazzo Dukeof Milan sent to England 
in the reign of Richard II. four of the 
best armourers of Milan, to make 
armour for Henry Earl of Derby (Henry 
IV.). See Johns’s Froissart, iv. p. 597 


Sır Bevis, of Hampton, heroof a mediæval 
romance of chivalry 

Sir Guy, of Warwick, hero of a mediæval 
romance of chivalry 


ULPHUS, HORN OF, an ancient Danish 
horn, perpetuating the memory of 
beh he son of Torald, and preserved 
in York minster 


THE MONASTERY 


‘IT PREACH FOR EvER,’ etc. (p. 262), from 
Crabbe’s Parish Register, ‘ jages’ 
KENILWORTH 


ScHAHMAJM, Or SHAHMAIM, in astrology, 
a name of the ‘first heaven’ 


FORTUNES OF NIGEL 


BULL (THEATRE), perhaps the Red Bull 
theatre, St. John’s Street, London 


ERCLES’S VEIN, & tyrant's vein. See Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, Act i. sc. 2 


PEVERIL OF THE PEAK 


GEORGE AND A STAR (p. 458), the insignia 
of the Order of the Garter; also an 
allusion to George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham 


‘IT AM AS FREE,’ etc., from Dryden’s Con- 
quest of Granada, Act. i. sc. 1 


LOUGTHAN, Or LOAGHTYN, ‘ brown,’a cloth 
made of undyed wool, in the Isle of Man 


TALISMAN 
HUuNTINGLEN. Read Huntingdon 
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nese aie enp Berenger’s aunt, XIX, 

Abbess of Wilton, IV,{89, 407 

Abbot. See Boniface, Eustace 

Abbot, novel, XI, i 

Abbot of Unaann: XI, 119, 122, 481. See 
also Woodcock, Adam 

Abbot’s Apple, III, 27 

Abbot’s House, Dunfermline, XXII, 296, 


450 
Abdallah el Hadgi, XX, 281 
Abercromby, Mr., I, 475 
Aberfoil, IV, vi, 261, etc. 
Aboubeker, Cali h, XX, 19, 421 
Aboulcasem, K I, xx, 453 
Aboulfouaris, X, xlviii, 387 
Abram-man, XVII, 226, 437 
Abubeker Alwakel, XX, 19, 421 
Abulfaragi, XVII, 182, 437 
Achilles Tatius, XXIV, 28, ete. 
Acre, 8t. Jean d’, XIX, 166, 490 
Adam, Dr., XVIII, 5 
Adamson, Muses’ Threnodie, XXII, 445 
Adjournal, Books of, Mt 10, 564 
Adjutator, XXI, 450, 4 
Adlard, Amy Robsart, XU, 455 
Adolphus, J. L., Letters . . . on the Waver- 


XX 
Adonbec el Hakim. See Saladin 
Adventures of a Guinea, X, xlix, 887 
Adversity, and Scotch character, VI, 4 


aa County Guy, the hour is nigh,’ XVI, 
‘Ah! Freedom is a noble thing,’ XVI, 


266 
Rx por Louise! The livelong day, 
Amah imi of, XX, 81, 416 
Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladl le, TH, 82 
Aikwood, Ringan, the poinder, III, 240 
Aix, XXIII, 871, 877 
‘Alas! alas! not ours the grace,’ X, 102 
Alasco, the astrologer, XII, 108, etc. 
Albanians, XVII, 211, 488 


Albany, Duke of, XXII, 98, ete. 

Albany, Joseph. See Rochecliffe 

Albert, Emperor, XXIII, 160, 473 

Albumazar, XII, 465 

Aldiborontiphoscophornio, XVIII, 125, 
44 


Aldrovand, Father, XIX, 28, etc. 
Alexander YII., , 192 

Alexander the Corrector, I, ix 

Alexander the Great, XIII 389, 467 
Alexandria, library of, XXIV, 78, 898 
Alexiad, XXIV, XXV, 383 885, 891 
Alexius Comnenus, XXIV, xxvii, 4, ete. 
Ali, son-in-law of Mohammed, XVII, 220, 


437 

Alice, Old, VIII, 81, etc. 

Alice Bean Lean. See Bean Lean, Alice 

Alick, Waverley’s servant, I, 352 

Alison. See Wilson 

Allan. See M‘Aulay 

Allan, Major, VI, 118, 150 

Allan, , Colonel Mannering’s house- 
pe II, 838 

Allan, Mr. William, XIX, 469 

Allan-a-Dale, at Templestowe, IX, 480 

Allan Glen, X, viii 

Allen, Long, English soldier, XX, 216 

All-Hallow’s Eve, X, 19, 23 

‘All our men were very, very merry,’ 
XVIII, 91, 488 

Alps, XXII, 2, 5 

Alquife, XVIII, 14, 447 

Alsatia. See Whitefriars 

Altamont. See Bunce, Jack 

Althorpe Library, XV, xx 

Amaury, Giles de. See oe Grand 
Master of 

Ambassador, office of, V 

Ambrose, Father, IX, "250; XL, 8, 116, ete. 

Ambrose, Mr., XVIII, 311 

Ambrosius, Abbot. See Ambrose, Father 

Ambry, I, 234 

Amelot, Damian’s page, XIX, 242, 246, 311 

Amhurst, Nicholas, I, 470 

‘A mightier wizard far than I,’ X, 157 

Amphitryon, with whom one dines, XIII, 
134, 467 

Amsterdam, great scholar of, XII, 102, 


465 
Amwell, John Scot of, XVIII, 78, 451 
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Anachronisms, XVI, 430, 450; XXV, 878 
Anastasius, XI, 122, 445; XX, x, 421 
‘And did you not hear,’ I, 466 

Anderson. See Montrose 

Anderson of Whitburgh, I, 480 

ae pausing, on the banner gazed,’ V, 


Anaro. Batlle humorous hangman, XVI, 
2, etc. 
Andrea de Ferrara, I, 488 
Androcles and the lion, XXIV, 201, 893 
‘And you shall deal the funeral dole,’ 
XIII, 252 
Angelo, Henry, XVI, 104, 453 
Anglers, at the Cleikum Inn, XVII, 10 
Anglo-Saxons, XXIV, 80, 243 
Angus. See M‘Aulay 
‘An hour with thee,’ song, XXI, 312 
Annabella, Queen, XXII, 94 
Anna Comnena, XXIV, 39, etc. 
‘ Anna Marie, love, up is the sun,’ IX, 395 
Annaple, the Elliots’ nurse, V, 4 
Anne of Geierstein, novel, XXIII, vii 
Annot. See Lyle, Annot 
Annuals, XX, 351 
Ansars, VII, 152, 568 
Anselm, Prior, XXII, 98, etc. 
Anthony, soldier, XXV, 177 
Anti-Jacobin, VII, 542, 563 
Antiquary, Author’s advertisement to, 
v 
? 
Antiquary, the. See Oldbuck 
Antonio, the guide, XXIII, 4, 18 
Anwold, torch-bearer, IX, 47, 50 
Apollyon, Herman of Arnheim’s steed, 
XXIII, 127 
Apparitions, Highland belief in, V, 369; 
I, 856, 426 


Apprentices of London, XIV, 2 

Arab horses, XX, 9, 235 

Arblast, XIX, 266, 458 

Arbroath, XXII, 106, 448 

Arbroath, Lord, XI, 896, 408 

Archbishop of 8t. Andrews. See Sharp 

Archers, Scottish, XVI, 42, 73, 75, 439; 
Welsh, XIX, 66, 478 

Archery, English, IX, 125, etc. 

Archibald, John, VII, 366, etc. 

Ard, Loch. See Loch Ard 

a Boar of. See Marck, William 


e 

Ardenvohr. See Campbell, Sir Duncan 

Ardenvohr Castle, V, 288, 235 

Ardvoirlich Castle, V, 172 

Argalus and Parthenia, History of, XXI, 54 

Argyle, John, Duke of, IV, xiii, 82; VII, 
69, ete. 

Argyle, Marquis of (Gillespie Grumach), 

, 152, ete. 

Argyle's Levee, IV, xxvi 

Arimanes, Principle of Evil, XX, 81 

Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, IV, 149 

Aristarch, XI, 445 

Arlechino, or harle uin, XIX, 817 

Arlington, Earl of, XV, 332, 522, 533, 606 

Armada, in Zetland, XIII, 226, 462 

Armida, XIII, 422, 467 

Armies, Scotch, V, 154, 168, 286, 289; 
VI, 270, 280 


Armitage enorehyard; VIII, 224, 225 

Armour, rattle of, XIX, 76, 473 

Armstrong, Archie, jester, XIV, 365, 437 

Armstrong, Grace, V, 16, 67 

Armstrong, John, or Johnnie, Laird’s 
Jock, X, 88, 890; XX, 407 

Armstrong, Sir Thomas, XV, 511, 611 

Armstrong, Young, son of Laird’s Jock, 
XX, 407 

Arnaouts, XVII, 211, 483 

Arnheim, Barons of, XXIII, 120 

Arnheim, Herman of, XXIII, 122, 126, 
283 


Arnheim, Sybilla of, XXIII, 122, 135 

Arnheim Castle, XXIII, 268 

Arnot, Scottish Archer, XVI, 78 

Artamenes, romance by Scuderi, VI, 107 

Arthuret, Miss Angelica, XVIIT, 305, 311, 
813 

Arthuret, Miss Seraphina, XVIII, 805, 309, 
813 


Arthur’s Oven, IX, xxviii, 465 
aes Seat, Edinburgh, I, x, 279; VII, 
1, 108 
Articles, Lords of the, XXII, 70, 460 
Ashby. See Tournament 
Ashmole, Antiquities of Berkshire, XII, 
viii, 455 
Ashton, Colonel Sholto Douglas, VIII, 28, 
9 


289, ete. 

Ashton, Henry, VIII, 27, 167, ete. 

Ashton, Lady, VIII, 17, 197, etc. 

Ashton, Lucy, VIII, 26, ete. 

Ashton, Sir William, VIII, 15, etc. 

rr thy heart, whose secret cell,’ X, 

5 

‘As lords their labourers’ hire delay,’ 
XVIII, 285 

Aspramonte, knight of, X XIV, 246 

Assassins, in England, XV, 330, 606 

Asses, Festival of, XXIII, 881, 474 

Assisses de Jerusalem, XX, 109, 417 

Assizes of 1830, XV, 608, 628 

Astarte, maid, XXIV, 41, 807 

Aston, Sir Jacob, XXI, 9, 483 

Astrea, XVI, 482, 458 

Astrologer, Mac-Kinlay’s story of, IT, v. 
See also Alasco, and Galeotti 

Astrology, II, 16, 21; XII, 118, 212, 261 

Athelstane, IX, 68, etc. 

Athenodorus, XXI, 204, 483 

Athole, Earl of, IV, xiii, xvi, xxxix, 403 

Athos, Mount, XVII, 295, 442 

‘A thousand winters dark,’ XIII, 205 

Attaint, X, 1438, 878 

‘ At the sight of Dunbarton,’ VIT, 396 

Attorney-General of England, XV, 483 

Aubrey, John, III, 78; XII, 457 

eres Jeanie Deans’s home, VII, 
45 

Auchtermuchty, the carrier, XI, 361 

Augustine. See Berkely, Augusta de 

Aurinia, XIII, 51, 467 

Austria, relations with the Swiss, XXIII, 2 

Austria, Archduke of. See Leopold 

Author's Introductions, I, ix, xxvii; IT, 
v, xix; HII, v; IV, v, vii; V, xi, xix, 
139; VI, ix; VII, ix; VIII, ix; IX, ix; 
X, vii; XI, ix; XII, vii; XIII, vii; 
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XIV, vii; XV, ix; XVI, xix; XVII, ix; 
XVIII, ix; XIX, ix, 815 ; XX, ix, 317, 
851, 887 ; ’' XXI, vii; XXII, ix, xix; 
XXIII, ix; XXIV, ix; ZAY ix, XXV 

Automathes, ” History of, X j xlix, 890; 
XXII, xvii, 457 

Autumn scenery in Scotland, XVII, 820 

Avenel, Alice of, X, 14, 17, 24, 61 

Avenel, Julian, X, 21, 213, etc. 

Avenel, Lady of, XI, 8, etc. 

Avenel, Ma a 17, etc. 

‘Avenel, Wal , 14 

Avenel Castle, gt 212, 878, 379 

Avery, the pirate, XIII, 465 ; XVIII, 295, 
444 


Avondhu, or River Forth, IV, 260, 286, 
811 


‘t Awake on your hills,’ I, 141 

Awe, Loch, XIX, 400, 480, 481 
Aymer, Prior, IX, 10, etc., 814, etc. 
Azoch, lato, ete., III, 222, 421 


BAARENHAUTERS, XX, 66, 421; XXIII, 
296, 4738 
Babe-eaters, XXI, 248 
Babie, Old Alice’s attendant, VIII, 35 
Babington, Anthony, XIV, 252, 468 
Bacon’s head, Friar, I 251, 625 
Baden Castle, XXIII, 46 
Badger, Will, the A XTI, 92, 180 
Badger-hunt, at Charlie’s Hope, Il, 166 
Bagpipers, rival, V, 208; XXII, 421 
Bahr sels, XIX, 128, 136, 474 
Baiglie, Wicks of, XXII, 3 8, 438 
Bailie, of the monastery, X, 81 
Baillie, General, V, 8 
Bailzou, Annaple, | VIL 513, 515 
Balaam’s swor anecdote, II, xxiii 
Balafré, Le, XVI, 23, etc. 
Balchristie, Mrs. "Janet, VIT, 264 
Balderstone, Caleb, VIII, 67, ete. 
Baldric, the Saxon ‘chief, 'XTX, 187 
Baldringham House, XIX, 112, 117, 127, 
186 
Baldwin, Count, XXIV, xxvi, 123 
Baldwin of Canterbury, XIX, 1, 145, etc. 
Båle, XXIII, 82, 85, 195 
Balfour of Burley, VI, 81, ete. 
Baliol, Mrs. Bethune, prototype of, XIX, 
827, "ete. ; XXII, xii 
Balioi’s Lodging, Edinburgh, XIX, 879 
Ballantyne, James, VIII, 816; XXI, 56, 
486 


Ballantyne, John, VIII, 316; X, lii 

Ballenkeiroch, I, 126, 801 

Bally-Brough, pass of, I, 98 

Balmawhapple, Laird of, I, 55, ete. 

Balquidder, XX, 340, 421 

Balsora, XX, 16, 421 

Balue, Cardinal, XVI, 84, ete. 

Balveny, Lord, XXII, 389 

Bamberg, Bishop of, XXIII, 188 

Ban and Buscar, Bradwardine’s dogs, I, 
69, 802, 489 

Bande Noire, XVI, xxxiii, 453 

Ban-dog, I, 460 

Bangalore, XXV, 188 

pepe Club, XIX, 842, 476 ; XXI, 41, 


Bannatyne’s Journal, IX, 454 

Banquet, fatal, XIV, 457, 466 

Barak el Hadgi XXV, 102, 185 

Barante, Brugiere de, XXIII, 466 

Barber's shop, XIV, 242, 319 

Barbour, Bruce, XX XV, 157, 160, 870 

Barcaldine, XIX, 422° 

Barclay, Captain, XVII, 487 

Bard of Glennaquoich, Í, 127 

Bardon, Hugh, scout-master, IX, 834 

Bards, Welsh, XIX, 9 

‘ Barefooted Friar, 800g, IX, 161 

Barmoot Court, XV, 293, 628 

Barnbougle, XÍ, 209, 445 

Barnes, Betty, XIV, ae 

Baronial espion e, V, 8 

Barony Laigh itk, Glasgow, 1V, 183, 
40 


Barri, Giraldus de. SeeGiraldus de Barri 
Barriers, of medieval castle, IX, 272, 458 
Barrington, George, XV, 610, 623 

Benen De Causis cont. a "Danis, XIII, 


Bomi the guide, XXIII, 214, 226 

Bartholomew Fair, London, XIT, 326, 465 

Barton, Elizabeth, Nun of Kent, XI, 109, 
430 

Hasu (-Valentine), III, 370, 421; XXV, 
38 


Basrah, XX, 16, 421 

Bass, tower of the, VI, 207, 436 

Bastard of Rubempré, "XVI, 898, 458 

Bastardy, bend of, on Knockwinnock 
Castle, III, 112 

Bauldie, the ‘shepherd, V,1 

Bayes's tragedy, XI, 120, 445 

Bayle’s, tavern, XIX, 380, 485 

Bayley, John, History of Tower of Londen, 

618 


Beacon, Tom, Chiffinch’s groom, XV, 251, 
320 

Bean Lean, Alice, I, 108, 235, 288 

Bean Lean, Donald, I, 103, 118, 821, 379 

Bear, the Leicester co izance, XIl, 76 

Bear, the Blessed, of Bradwardine, L 58, 
445, 478 

Bear-baiting, described, XIT, 200 

Bearcliff, Deacon, II, 68, 212 

ae man at Versailles, XIII, 414, 
46 


oe are you there with your, XI, 183, 


Beattie, Castles of England, XII, 459 

ea. Earl of. See Vernon, Sir 
Frederic 

Beauffet, Mrs. Baliol’s butler, XIX, 881 

Beaujeu, Chevalier de, XIV, 189, 141 

Beaujeu, Count de, I, 856 

Beaumanoir, Lucas, Grand Master, IX, 
839, etc. 

Beau-seant, Templars’ banner, IX, 115; 
XX, 421 

Becket, slayers of, IX, 882, 459 

Bedesmen Scottish, UI, ix 

Beef sold by measure, X, 77, 877 

Been out, to have, I, 479 

Beersheba, Butler's croft, VII, 72 

Beggars, Scottish, III, ix 

Begum Mootee. See Montreville 
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Behn, apir XVI, 482, 453 

Belcher handkerchief, XVII, 130, 488 

Belisarius, XVIII, 83, 447 

Bell, Mr. H. G.. at Theatrical Fund 
Dinner, XIX, 468 

Bellenden, translation of Boece, XIX, 
475; XXII, 458, 455 

Bellenden, Edith "VI, 15, ete. 

Bellenden, Lady Margaret, VI, 15, etc. 

Bellenden, Major, VI, 108, etc. 

Bellenden banner, V, "48, 871 

Bellgrave, Mark of, VII, 295, 569 

Bell the cat, VIII, ‘236, 821 

Bellùm Bellèllum, VII, 562 

Bellum Bothuellianum, VI, 420 

Bemerside, Haig of, X, xxxi, 889 

‘Be mine the imber-goose to play,’ XIII, 
225 


Ben Cruachan, V, 3808; XIX, 400 

Bend-the-Bow, XXV, 177 

Benedictine stranger, at Kennaquhair, X, 
xxix, xxxix, xli 

Benjie (Coltherd), XVIII, 22, ete. 

Ben Nevis, V, 817 

Benval, III, 62 

t Be tient, be patient,’ XIIT, 808 

Berchtold of Offringen, X XIII, 160, 478 

Berengaria, Queen, XX, 49, etc. 

Berenger, Eveline, XIX, 4, ete. 

Berenger, Sir Raymond, XIX, 8, etc. 

Berkely, Augusta de, X 167, etc. 

Berne, Switzerland, AT, 42, 76, 155 

Berries, drab de, IV, 296, 412 

Berserkars, XIII, 12, 451 

Bertha, XXIV, 108, ete. 

Bertha of Nuremberg, III, 96 

Bertram, Godfrey. 6 ete. 

Bertram, Harry, Wii 

Bertram, Lucy, II, 86, pig 

Bertram, Mrs., i, 17, 56, 59 

Bertram, Mrs. Margaret, of Singleside, II, 
93, 258, 268 

Bertram, the minstrel, XXV, 166, etc. 

Berwine, XIX, 114, 121 

Bess Wynd, Edinburgh, VII, 88, 542 

Betrothed, XIX, ix, xx; XX, "ix 

‘Better kind fremit, ete. XVI, 55, 486 

Betterton, the actor, XIV, 15 

Bevis, the hound, XXI, 2, s 

Bewcastle Waste, II, 146 

Bible, folding a leaf of, VIT, 99 

Bibliomania, ITI, 28 

Bicker, I, 468; of St. Magnus, XIII, 815, 
464; of Scarpa, XIII, 884 

Bickerton Mrs., of York, VIT, 285, 289 

Bide-the-Bent, Rev. Mr., VIII, 126, etc. 

Bidmore, Augusta, XVII, 169 

Bidmore, Lord, XVII, 168 

Biederman, Arnold, XXIII, 88, etc. 

Biederman, Ernest, XXIII, 87 

Biederman, Rudiger, XXIII, 48, ete. 

Biederman, Sigismund, XXIII, 97, ete. 

Bier-right. See Ordeal 

Bilson, boy of, XIV, 462, 464 

Bimbister, Ma! ry, xiii 85 

Bindloose, the lawyer, XVII, 142, 152 

Binks, Lady, XVII, 58, etc. 

Binks, Sir Bingo, XVII, 80, etc. 

t Birds of omen dark and foul,’ V, 201 


Birds of prey, in Orkney, XIII, sere 465 

Birkenhead, (Sir) John, XV, 568 

Birnie, Patie, fiddler, VIII, 230 

Birrell, Diary, XIX, 479 

Birrenswork. | See Red gauntlet, Hugh 

Birth-marks, XVIII, 348, 444 

Bishop, Sir H. R., XVI, ‘40, 486 

ae Scottish, expulsion of, VII, 406, 
55 


Bitem politics. See Bubbleburgh 

Bittle, XIII, 56, 454 

Bittlebrains, Lord, VIII, 86, 165 
Blackbeard, Old, XIII, 420, 468 

Black Bear Inn, ‘Cumnor, XU, 1, 224, 456 
Black Bear Inn, at Darlington, IV, 30 
Black Book, Claverhouse’s, VI, 814 
Black Brunswickers, XIII, 453, 468 
Blackchester, Countess of, XIV, 154 
Black Douglas, XXIV, xvii, 393° 

Black Dwarf. See Elshie 

Black Fort, Isle of Man, XV, 118 

Black Knight, IX, 118, ete. 

ea Tomain, English soldier, XX, 


Black maj Highland, I, 88, 91, 474; 
vii, XXXV, 244, 899 
Black Ormiston, Laird of, X, 879 
Black priest of St. Paul’s. See Geierstein, 
Albert of 
Black Prince, verses on, IV, 14 
Black stock, XXV, 168 
Black Watch, XIX, 882, 478 
Blacquernal Palace, Constantinople, 


Bladderskate, Lord, XVIII, 186, 152 
Blair, Clement. See Clement, Father 
Blane, Jenny, VI, 27, 8 

Blane, Niel, VI, 26, ee 

Blattergowl, Rey. Mr. m 144, ete. 
Blenkenso sop, Lady, VIII, 197 

nea Sir Henry’s desoription of, XXI, 


ete. 

Blin faculties of the, XV, 568; XVIII, 
8, 488 

Blind Harry, XXII, 60 

Blind Willie, XV, 563 

Blinkhoolie. See Boniface, Abbot 

Block, Martin, XXIII, 846 

Blok, Nikkel, XVI, 241, 247, 252 

Blondel de Nesle, XX, 120, 268, 278, 421 

Blood, Colonel, XV, 444, © 

Bloodhounds, tracking Sith, V, 49, 279 

Blood-stick, XV, 608, 628 

Bloody Sykes, XXV, 828, 838, 876 

‘Bloody Vest,’ song, XX, 273, 275 

Blore, ural Antiquities, XXV, 161 

Blount, Nicholas, XII, 152, etc. 

Blower, Mrs., XVII, 67, etc. 

Blowselinda, XIV, 207, 464 

Blue-Gowns. See Edie Ochiltree 

Blue Kni NAs See Vaudemont, Ferrand de 

Bluidy Mackenzie, VII, 127, 664; XVIII, 
112, 448 

Bobadil, i, Captain, XIX, 329, 485 

Bodach Glas, I, 862, 429 

Boece, or Boethius, III, 41; XIX, 475; 
XXII, 453, 455 

Bohemian, Bohemians. See Hayraddin, 
Marthon, Zamet, and Gipsies 
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Bohemond of Antioch, XXIV, 5, etc. 

Boiardo, Orlando Innamorato, XII, 460 

Boisgelin, lady of, XXIII, 399 

Bois-Guilbert, Brian de, IX, 11, etc. 

Bolton, Stawarth, X, 10, 349, ete. 

Bolts and shafts, [X, 252, 457 

Bombie, MacLellan of, XVIII, 114, 452 

Bonassus, XIX, 372, 485 

Bondocani, Il, IX, 18, 466 

Bondsmen, IX, 4, 808 

Bonhomme, Jacques, XVI, 71 

Boniface, Abbot, X, 81, etc.; XI, 805, 
890, 420 

Bonnet-laird, XVIT, 488 

Pounce piere; X, 210, 887 

t Bonny Yr AERUONE, IV, 401 

Bonstetten, Nicholas, XXIII, 77, ete. 

Bonthron, Antony, XXII, 178, etc. 

Book, Lady Avenel’s, X, 24, 59, 100, 288 

Books, Antiquary’s rare, III, 24 

Booshalloch, Niel, the herdsman, XXII, 
812, 829 

Boot, torture of the, VI, 825 

Booth’s rising, XXI1, 457 

Bocts, service of, by Bradwardine,'l, 801, 
818; anecdote of Des Comines and, 
XVI, 856, 448 

Borak, of the Prophet, XX, 285, 422 

Borderers, VI, 48, 864; X, 320, 882 

Pony V, 5, 49, 82; X, 2, 9, 842; XX, 


Borough Moor, Edinburgh, XIII, 166, 
468 


Borrowing days, VII, 287, 557 

Bosphorus, XXIV, 98, 827 

Boswell’s Clan Alpin's Vow, V, 859; Life 
of Johnson, XIX, 478 

Bothwell, Francis, Earl of, XIV, 280, 457 

Bothwell, Lady, XX, 862, etc. 

Bothwell, Sergeant, VI, 27, ete. 

Bothwell Bridge, VI, 286, 338, 428 

aaa oracle of, in Pantagruel, XXI, 
1 


, 484 

Bourne, Geordie, X, 880 
Bovet’s Pandæmonium, VII, 558 
Bowie, a milk-bowl, XXII, 880, 451 
Bowles, Rev. Mr., on Salisbury Crags, 

XIX, 478 
Bowls, dispute at the game of, III, 269 
Bows and arrows, V, 280, 297, 869 
Boy Bishop, XXIII, 881, 478 
Bradshaigh legend, I, 470; XIX, xiv 
Brad wardine, n, I, 32, etc. 
Bradwardine, Rose, I, 52, etc. 
Bramah, Mr., inventor, XVII, 861, 442 
Brambletye House, novel, XXI, xviii 
Brandanes, XXII, 105, 448 
Brandir, rocks of, in Loch Awe, XIX, 480 
Brantôme, quoted, XVI, 446 
Brattach, XXII, 145, 444 
Braxy mutton, XVIII, 257, 443 
B albane, V, 808 
Brengwain, wife of Gwenwyn, XIX, 4 
eh aa Countess of Paris, XXIV, 129, 


etc. 

Brentford, equestrian trip to, VI, 417, 431 

Bridal song, in Queenhoo » I, 

Bride of Lammermoor. See Dalrymple 
family and Ashton, Lucy 


Bride of Lammermoor, novel, VIII, ix; 
XIX, 820 

Bridge-end, on Tweed, X, 87, 876 

Bridgenorth, Alice, XV, 7, ete. 

Bridgenorth, Major, XV, 3, etc. 

Bridgenorth, Mrs., XV, 4, 7 

erdees Abbess, XI, 85, 100, 105 

Bridlesley, Joe, horse-dealer, XV, 226 

Brill, or Briel, XII, 4, 466 

: Bring the bowl which you boast,’ XXI, 
24 

Brisach, XXIII, 149, 152, 195 

British. See Welsh 

British Convention, I, 228, 490 

Brockenberg, XXIII, 280, 474 

Brokenburn, glen of, XVIII, 28, 48, 120 

Broken- -flow, Laird of, V, 94 

Broken Lances, Our Lady of, XXIV, 125, 


etc. 
Brose, Cuddie scalded with, VI, 234 
Brouze, or wedding race, V, 45, 364 
Brown, smuggler lieutenant, II, 171, 196, 
413 
Brown, ‘Capability,’ XVIII, 68, 448 
pronn, Yanpeast (see also Bertram), II, 
81, ete. 
Browne, General, XX, 890, etc. 
Brownies, IV, 272; VII, 263 
Brownist, X XI, 18, 484 
Brown Man of the Moors, V, 19 
Brown’s Square, Edinburgh, X, 18, 437 
Bruce, extracts from, XXV, 157, 160, 870 
Bruce, Lord, killed by Earl of Dorset, 
XXI, 279, 484 
Bruce, Robert, XI, 442; XIX, 400, 481; 
XXII, 20, 489; XXV, 858 
eee and Bitem politics, VIT, 12, 
5 


Buccaniers, life of, XIII, 241. See also 
Pirates 

Buchan, John Stuart, Earl of, XVI, 72, 
454 


Buchanan, George, jester, VIIT, 316 
Buchanan, Laird of, IV, xiii, xvi 
Buchanites, XVII, 21 

Buckholmside cheese, VII, 895, 557 
Buckingham, Duchess of, XV, 607 

ae ee first Duke of, XIV, 1138, 


o 

Buckingham, second Duke of, XV, 825, 
etc. ; XXI, 458 

Bucklaw, VIII, 53, ete. 

Buckstane, the, XVII, 88, 184 

Bullsegg of Killancureit, I, 56 

pami, Valentine. See Etherington, 


0 

Bunce, Jack, XIII, 827, ete. 

Buncle, XXII, 286, 384 

Buonaventure, Father. See Charles 
Edward 

Burbage, actor, XIV, 151, 456 

Burgess, Anthony, XV, 164 

Burgesses, at Tippermuir, V, 289, 869 

Burghs, in Zetland (Shetland), IX, 461 

Burgh- Westra, XIII, 22, 119, etc. 

Burgundy, Duke of. See Charles the Bold 

Burgundy, Estates of, XXIII, 345 

Burial, Scottish, VIII, 19, 221, 306 

Burleigh, Lord, XII, 481, 453, 466 
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Burley, Balfour of. See Balfour 

Burns, Robert, and the beggars, ITI, viii 
Burn-the-wind, XXII, 16 

Bush, good wine needs no, XI, xvi, 450 
Buskbody, Misa Martha, VI, 407 
Bussorah, XX, 16, 421 

‘But’ contrasted with ‘ no, ’ ITI, .93 

‘ But follow, follow me,’ I, "391 

Butler, David, VIT, 506, 537 

Butler, Mr., XXV, 1 

Butler, Mrs., VII, 18 86 

Butler, Reuben, VII, 89, ete. 

Butler, Stephen or ‘Bible,’ VII, 71, 869 
Buttisholz, bow of, xxiii, 45, 47 

“But when he came near,’ Xv, 461 
Byng, Sir George, V, 366 

‘By pathless march,’ XXI, 163 

Byron. and the aut orship of Waverley, 


‘By 8 ot and barrel,’ XIV, 205 
es mysterious link’ d,’ x, 158 
Brann See Constantinople 


CaaBa, Holy, XX, 16, 422 . 
Caberfae, or oe XIX, 421 


Cabestaing, ¥ Wiliam, XXIII, 865, 474 
Cadenus Bean Swift), XVIL 170, 438 
Caduca, XIV, 278, 464 


Cadwallon, the bard, XIX, 8, etc. 
Caerlavrock, or Carlaverock, IT, 25; VI, xvi 
Cesar, the. See Nicephorus Briennius 
Cages, for prisoners, XXV, 812, 876 

Caird of llion, king of the gipsies, 


II, xxi 
Caird’s Cove, VII, 525 
Cairntable Hills, XXV, 165 
Cairnvreckan, 1, 194 
Caius, Dr., XV, ’236, 624 
Caledonian Canal, V, 818 
Caliph, XX, 19, 422 
Calista, Lady, XX, 141, 168, 177, 206 
Callot, or Calotte’ II, 48, 488; XI, 127, 


446 
Callum Beg, I, 155, etc. 
Camacho’s kettle, XIII, 472 
Cambuscan, XI, 435, 446 
Cambyses’s vein, Kin XII, 276, 467 
Camden's Britannia, IX, 462; XII, 456 
Cameo, of Cleopatra, Ill, 276 
Cameron, clan, XXII, xxii 
Cameron, Dr. Archibald, XVIII, xi 
Cameron, M‘Iiduy, V, 814 
Cameron, Richard, VI 425, 426 
Cameron, Sergeant Allan Breack, XIX, 
444 


Cameronians, I, 220; VI, xiii, 60; VII, 
98, etc. See also Covenanters 
Cameron of Lochiel VIII, 194, 826 
Camlet Moat, Enfield Chase, XIV, 428 
Campbell, cattle-dealer. See Rob Roy 
Campbell, Captain Colin, XIX, 448 
Campbell, General, XVIII, 425 
Cempel Lady, of Ardenvohr, V, 240, 


24 

Campbell, Sir Duncan, of Ardenvohr, V, 
217, etc. 

Campbell, Sir oo of Auchenbreck, 
V, 812, 316 

Campbells, alan IV, 187; V, 209, 827 


Campo-basso, Count of, XVI, 848 ; XXITI, 
829, etc. 

Campsie Linn, XXII, 480 

Campvere, VII, 189, 564; VIII, 282, 322 

Candaules King, XI, 177, 448 

Candia, XXIII, 301, 474 

Candlesticks, wager about, V, ae 180 

Canning, Elizabeth, XVII I, 442 

Cannon, in Highland army, I, 288, 479 


Canongate, burgh, I, 259, 886 ; XIX, 
829 
Canting heraldry, I, 81, 474 


Cantrips, Jess, VIII, 291 

Cantrips, Mrs., XVIII, 291, 881 
Capstern, Captain, XXV, 112 

Captain of the jai, , Newgate, XV, oes 
opan i the opinjay, V eo 
Caraboo, Princess, 

Caradoc, the Welsh Gere xix, 10 
Cara Razi, XXV, 103, 878 

Carbuncle on Ward Hill of Hoy, XIII, 


203, 460 
Card playing, XVI, 92, 439 
Carey, Patrick, XXI, 380, 481 
Carey, or Cary, Sir "Robert, V, 368; X, 


Cargil, Bi Josiah, XVII, 167, etc.; 


Eok Castle, II, 25; VI, xvi 

Carle-hemp, XIV, 818, 465 

Carlisle, I, 420 

Carlyle Dr. VIT, 550 

Carmichael, sheriff of Fife, VI, 415 

Caroline, Queen, VII, 85, etc. 

a Ti nobleman’ 8, in time of Charles 
°} 

Carslogio, Jaira of, XI, 281, 446; XXII, 


Carspharn John, VIT, 90, 152, 551 

Carta de Pitancta Centum Librarum, X, 
388 

Cary, or Carey, Sir Robert, V, 868; X, 
880 


Caspar, stable-master, XXIII, 127 
Cassilis, Earl of, IX, 454 

Castell-Coch, Wales, XIX, 6, 8, 490 
Castile King of, XVI, 51 

Castle Dangerous. See Douglas Castle 
Castle Dangerous, XXIV, xxv; XXV, 157 
Castleton, Derbyshire, XV, 1 
Castrametation, III, 6, 80 

Castruccio Castracani, I, 118, 490 

Cat and Fiddle Inn, XV, 281 

Catechism, Shorter, VI, ’885 

Caterans, I, 88, 475; XXII, 18, 439 
Catherine (of Braganza), Queen, XV, 519 
Catberine of iad a X, 219, 280, 847 
Cathleen’s song, I 

Catholics, seizure of “their horses, IV, 407 
Catrail, V, 56, 872 

Cattle, wild, VIII, 89; XXV, 220, 874 
Cattle-drovers, Highland, XX, 323 
Cattle-lifting, I, 118; IV, xxxvii 
Cattraeth, ix, 472, 486 

i ore is my bed, Lord Archibald,’ XVII, 


Cavaliers, XV, 82, 39, 61, 584; XXI, 185, 
239, 243, 478 
Cavalry, Highlanders’ fear of, V, 822 
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Cave, of Donald Bean Lean, I, 108, 106; 


at Warroch Point, II, 224, 394 

Caxon, the barber, ITI, 36, etc. 

Caxon, Jenny, at the post-office, IIT, 126 

Cebes, emblem of, X XI, 825, 484 

Cecil, Sir Robert, XII, 453, 466 

Cedric the Saxon, IX, 18, etc. 

Celts, Oldbuck's contempt for, ITI, 278 

Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, XVI, 4, 435 

Century White. See White, Òld Century 

Cervantes, quoted, XXIV, xi 

C'est des deux oreilles, T, 55, 490 

Challoner’s matter, XXI. 262, 489 

Chalmers, on Douglas ‘cas X 884; 
Life of Queen Mary, X 

Chaloner, cited, XV, 573, 60 

Chamberlain, Lord, of Zotlend, XIII, 38 

Chamberlain, Matt, XV, 265 

Chambers, Robert, his account of David 
Ritchie, V, xx ; Traditions of Edinburgh, 
XIX, 478 

Champlon, demanded by Rebecca, IX, 
36 


‘ Sabin, famed for warlike toil,’ XIII, 


Chandos, John, XIX, 474, 486 

Chanter, black, XXII, 421, 453 

Chaplain, Bishop of Liege’ 8, XVI, 222 

Chapman’s drouth, XIII, 62, 454 

Charegite, Charegites, XX, 208, 215, 220, 
422 


Charing Cross, time of James I., XIV, 54 

Chariots, green and blue, in Byzantium, 
VIII, 205, 323 

Charity, parochial, XVII, 855, 434 

Charlemagne, Louis XI. and, XVI, 114, 
440 

Charles I., V, 158; XIV, 179, 880, 895; 
Cromwell's ‘apostrophe ‘to, XXI, 99 

Charles IT., VI, 17, 23; XV, 852, ete.; XXI, 
218, ete. 

Charles Edward, I, 252, etc.; XVIII, ix, 


etc. 

Charles the Bold, XVI, 294, etc.; XXIII, 
42, etc. 

Charles the Simple, XVI, 325 

Charlet, XVI, 211, 303 

Charlie of Liddesdale, II, 424; XX, 838, 
423 

Charlie’s Hope, IT, 150, 157 

Charlioch, murderer of the students, IV 
xii 

' TON Louise’s spaniel, XXII, 112, 126, 


Charms, curing by, VIII, 299, 820 

Charteris, Sir Patrick, XXII, 69, etc. 

Chase, language of, IX, 40 

Chastelard, XXII, xv, 458 

Chatillon, Reginald de, XX, 418 

Chattan, Clan, identity of, XXII, xxii, 
145, etc. 

Chattanach, MacGillie, XXII, 408, 411, 


Chatterly, Rev. Simon, XVII, 21, etc. 
Chaubert, French cook, XV, 249, 822 
Chaucer, ‘quoted, XXI, "188 

Cheese, Scotch, I, 894; VII, 895, 557 
Chevalier St. George, V, 97, "366 
Cheyne, Roland, ITI, 860 


Chief, Highland, I, 97, 125, 421; V, 207, 
256 


Chiesley of Dalry, VIII, 88, 315 

Chiffinch, XV, 249, etc. 

Chitfinch, Madam, XV, 356, 463, 465 

eer ee in Scotland, VII, 48, 125, 
15 

Child of the cord, XXIII, 255 

Children of Diarmid, V, 209, 827 

Children of the Mist, V, 140, etc. 

Chillingham, XXV, 374 

Chipping-Norton, broadside, ITI, 25 

Chivalry, time of Louis XI., XVI, xi, xiii, 2 

Chopin, or chapiney, Coryat on, XII, 460 

Christian, Edward, XV, xi, 170, etc. 

Christian, George, XV, 577, 580 

Christian, Mrs., XV, 126 

Christian, William, XV, x, 50, 120, 591, ete. 

Christian family, XV, 569 

Christie, Dame Nelly, XIV, 24, ete. 

Christie, John, XIV, 24, 309, 842, 482 

Christie of the Clinthill, X, 66, etc. 

Chronicles of the Canongate, XIX, 315, 329; 
XX, 317; XXII, ix; ; 

Church vassals, i in Scotland, xX, 2, 875 

Citizen of the World, X, xlviii, 388 

City Guard of Edinburgh, VII, 24, 55, 
542 

City Petition, London, XXI, 262, 484 

Clachan of Aberfoil. See Aberfoil 

Clan Alpin’s Vow, by Boswell, V, 359 

Clans, Highland, I, 279, 281, 289; II, 165, 
428. See also Chattan, Quhele, and 
Highlands 

eee George, Duke of, XXIII, 818, 
474 


Claverhouse, VI, 109, e 

Clegg, Holdfast, ear XV, 81 

Cleikum Inn, XVII, 6 

Cleishbotham, Jedediah, V, xi, 2, 857, 
863 5 VI, 411, 4138; VIL, Xv, 538 ; X, li; 


XXIV , 1X 
Cleishbotham, Mrs., XXIV, xv 
Clement, Father, XXII, 30, etc. 
Clem of the Cleugh, XIII, 328, 468 
Clergy, time of Ivanhoe, IX, 14, 154, 818 
Clerk, Sir John, of Penicuik, III, 415 
Cleveland, Clement, XIII, 74, etc. 
Cleveland, John, poet, XXI, 449, 483 
Clifton, skirmish at, I, 365, 485 
Climont, Cooper, VI, x 
Clink, turnkey, XV, 895, 424 
Clinkscale, Miss Baby, XIIT, 29 
Clock scene, Cameronians and Morton, 
VI, 808 
Clogdogdo, ITI, 45, 422 
Cloght-dearg, or P amante, XIX, 452 
Clutterbuck, Captain, X, xxi, an XXXİX, 
xli; XI, xv; XIV, xiii; ; 
Clyde, river, VI, 107, 860, 405; VIL, 428, 
428 


Clydesdale, upper ward of, VI, 18, 107 
Cnichts, Saxon, IX, 26, 4 452 

Coach to Queensferry, TI, 1 

Cobb, Ephraim, recruit, XXI, 84 
Cocceian, VII, 127, 564 

Cochrane, Robert, XXII, 446, 458 


| Cock Lane, London, XIV, xvii, 465 


Coeur-de-Lion. See Richard 
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Coffin Key, XITI, 242, 468 

Coins, antique, in Zetland, XIII, 318, 464 

Sokar Roger, Court and State of England, 
458 


? 

Colchester, reduction of, XXI, 155, 484 
Coldinghame, Abbey of, VIII, 224 
Coleby, Major, XV, 430, 467, 469 
Coleman, XV, 255, 604 
Colepepper, Captain, XIV, 145, ete. 
Coleridge, lines from, IX, 75, 452; XI, 485; 

XVII, 61, 482; XXV, 262, 875 
Ce. Green. See Campbell, Captain 


Colkitto, V, 184, 285, 368 
College of Glasgow, IV, 227 
College students of Edinburgh, VII, 75, 
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Collier and salter, bondsmen, XVIII, 206, 


442 
Collins, Joseph, XXT, viii, xi 
Colman’s drama, XI, xii, 446 
Colmslie tower, X, x 
Cologne, Archbishop of, XXIII, 417 
Cologne, Three Kings of, XVI, 198 
Colquhouns, feud with MacGregors, IV, 


x, ii 

Coltherd. See Benjie 

Colvin, Henry, XXIII, 814, ete. 

Come from Tripoli, II, 429 

‘Come trowl the brown bowl,’ IX, 179 

Comines, Philip des, XVI, 287, etc.; 
XXIII, 484 

Commedia dell’ Arte, XVII, 209 

Commissioners, Parliamentary, XXI, 28, 
111, ete. Compare also pp. viii, 468, 466 

Commissioners of Northern Lighthouse 
Service, XIII, vii 

enor ayer Book of, VI, 805; XXI, 

? 79 

Commons, insurrection of, XIX, 244, 252 

Comnena, Comnenus. See Alexius Com- 
nenus, Anna Comnena 

Compass, mariner’s, XXIII, 8 

t Complain not of me,’ X, 159 

Compostella, scallop shell of, IX, 465 

Conachar, XXII, 7, ete. 

Conan the Jester I, 477 . 

Concealment of the face, VI, 417; XVIII, 
236, 830 

Condé, Prince of, XVI, xxiv, 454 

Condottieri, IX, 69 

Coningsburgh Castle, IX, 418, 416, 460 

Constable, George, ITI, vi 

Constable of Chester. See Lacy, Hugo de 

Constantine, Emperor, XXIV, 2, 358 

Constantinople, IV, 2, ete. 

vey, Lord de, XXIII, 826, 438, 486, 

Convalescence, Scotch idea of, IIT, 204, 417 

aes of religious fanatics, XV, 
49 

Convention of Estates, Scottish, V, 152 

Cookery, French, XIV, 144, 455 

Cooper Climent, story of, VI, xvi 

Coote, Sir Eyre, XVII, 182, 448 

Cope, General, i, 255 

Copmanhurst, clerk of. See Friar Tuck 

Copper Captain, VIII, 822 

Corbet, Iter Boreale, XIV, 456 


Corbey, Free Field Court of, XXIII, viii, x 

Cordery, III, 23, 852, 422; VIII, 169, 322 

Corelli, Archangelo, XVIII, 100, 448 

Coriolanus, XVIII, 83, 448 

Cormorant, XIII, 25, 458 

Corn-mills in Zetland, XIII, 116, 455 

Cornwall, chivalry of, XXIII, 105 

Corrie-nan-Shian, glen of, X, 8, 198 

Coryat, Crudities, XII, 460 

Corynetes, XXIV, 21, 394 

Cotton, Charles, XV, 261, 624 

Couchant Leopard, Knight of the. See 
Kenneth, Sir 

Couci, Ingelram de, XXIII, 47, 474 

Counterblast to Tobacco, King James’s, 
XIV, 25, 450 

Counter Scuffle, XIV, 456 

Count Robert of Paris, novel, XXIV, xxv 

‘County Guy,’ song, XVI, 40 

Courcelles, XI, 849, 446 

Couroultai, V, 256, 372 

Courtisanes, in French army, V, 242 

Cousins, marriage between, V, 17 

Covenant, Solemn League and, V, 151; 
VI, 46, 832; VII, 201 

Covenanters, VI, 8, etc.; XVIII, 102, 
112, 488 

Coventry custom, XII, 420 

Coventry’s Act, XV, 486, 609, 624 

Covin tree, XVI, 28, 486 

Cowardice, XXII, xxii, 842, 848 

Cowley, Guardian, XVIII, 91, 488 

Coxe, Captain, of Coventry, XII, 420 

Crabbe, poet, VII, 10, 102, 362 

vere i Crab, Flemish engineer, XXII, 

4 
, 

Crackenthorp, Joe, XVIII, 802, etc. 

Craigburnfoot, , ly at, III, 805 

Craigdallie, Bailie, XXII, 40, ete. 

Craigengelt, Captain, VITI, 53, etc. 

Craignethan Castle, VI, 107, 418 

Craig Se IV, xix, xxix, xxxiii 

Crames, nburgh, I, 259, 490 

Cramp, Corporal, IV, 284 

Cramp-speech, XVIII, 4, 436 

Cranbourne, Sir Jasper, XV, 88, 36, 94 

Crane, Mistress, XII, 125 

Crank, Dame XII, 125 

Craon, Lord de, XXIII, 433 

Cravats, or Croats, V, 188, 872; XXI, 


en Earl of, XXII, 250, 258, 257, 


Crawford, Lord, XVI, 72, etc. 
Crayon, Master Geoffrey, XV, xviii, 624 
Cresswell, Mother, XV, 505, 611 
Crévecceur, Countess of, XVI, 405 
Crévecceur, Count of, XVI, 92, etc. 
Crichope Linn, VI, 891, 428 
Crieff, kind gallows of, I, 475 
Crispus, son of Constantine, XXIV, 858 
Croats, V, 188, 872; XXI, 289, 484 
Croftangry, Chr tal, XIX, 328, ete. ; 
XX, 817; XXII, ix; XXV, ix, 150 
Croix de St. Louis, XVI, xxiii, 454 
Crombie v. MacPhail, VII, 277 
Cromwell, Oliver, XXI, 64, etc. 
Crookstone Castle, XI, 411, 440 
Crosbie, Mrs., XVIII, 249 
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ao Provost, XVIII, 157, 288, 248, 


Cross, Greek and Latin, XXIV, 95 

Cross and pile, game, XIV, 166, 465 

Crossbite, the advocate, XVIII, 42 

Crossmyloof, Counsellor, VII, 39, 42, 124 

Crown of the sun, XI, 446 

Croydon, monk of, IX, xxvii, 467 

Croye, Lady Hameline, XVI, 128, etc. 

Croye, Lady Isabelle, XVI, 31, etc. 

Cruickshanks, Ebenezer, I, 188, 202 

Crusaders, XX, 59, ete. ; XXIV, xxv, 72, 
te. 


e 

Crusaders, Tales of, XIX, ix; XX, ix 

t Crusader’s Return,’ song, IX, 159 

Crusades, preaching of, XIX, 1, 166, 287 

Cuckoo's nest, t.e. London, XIV, 146, 456 

Cuddie. See Headrigg, Cuddie 

Culross girdles, XXII, 24, 440 

Cumberland Waste, IL, 188 

Cumnor, village, etc., XII, 1, ete. 

Cumnor Hall, poem, XIT, x, 455 

Cunningham, Allan, XIV, xxiv 

canomghain, Scottish Archer, XVI, 64, 
71, 76 

Cunningham of Boquhan, IV, xxvi 

Curling, II, 200 

Cybele, temple of, XXIV, 101 

Cymmorodion, Welsh society, XIX, xx, 
486 


Cyprian, Brother, XXIT, 122 
Cyprus, King of, XX, 169, 422 


Dassy, Mrs. Deputy, VII, 404 

Dain, Oliver, XVI, 85, etc. 

Daione Schie, or fairies, IV, 261, 409 

Dais, chamber of, VIII, 252 

Dalgarno, Lord, XIV, 118, ete. 

Dalgetty, Captain, of Prestonpans, V, 146 

Dalgetty, Dugald, V, 142, etc. 

Dalgleish, Jock, VII, 164, 554 

Dalrymple family, VIII, ix, 815 

Dalton, Mrs., VII, 887, 356 

Dalwolsey, Earl of, XIV, 97, 452 

Dalwolsy, or Dalhousie, Sir Alexander 
Ramsay of, XXII, 879, 451 

Dalzell, General, VI, 270, etc. 

Dalzell, Sketches of Scottish History, XIV, 
452 

Damahoy, Miss, VII, 87, 40, 242 

Dam-dike, Sir James Graham's, XVIII, 441 

Damiotti, Dr. Baptista, XX, 869, 871, 
874, 880 

Dancing, Cameronians’ horror of, VII, 98, 


Dancing-girl, sale of, XV, 224, 601 
Danger, signal of, X XI, 890, 481 
Dangerfield, Captain, XV, 229, 271, 488 
ee Persian magus, XXIII, 


Dan of the Howlethirst, X, 267. See also 


Dragon 
Dargle, XVITI, 102, 449 
‘Daring youth ! for thee it is well,’ X, 156 
‘t Dark Ahriman, whom Irak still,’ XX, 31 
‘Dark are thy words,’ XITI, 206 
Dark Grey Man, XI, 804, 438. See also 
Douglas 
Dark hag, I, 58 


Dark Ladye, Coleridge’s, XVII, 61, 482 

Darlington, Black Bear Inn at, IV, 80 

Darnley’s murder, XI, 154, 887 

Darnlinvarach Castle, V, 172, 207 

Daughter of the arch, XXIV, 84 

Davenant, or D’Avenant, Sir William, XV, 
609; XXI, 802, 480 

David, Prince of Scotland, XX, x, 304 

ea original of Dandie Dinmont, 

Davies, John, XVIII, 171 

Davy’s sow, drunk as, XIII, 868, 469 

Deacon Bearcliff, II, 68, 212 

Dead Sea, XX, 1 

Deans, David, VII, 74, etc. . 

Deans, Effie, VII, 45, etc. See further, 
Staunton, Lady 

Deans, Jeanie, VII, 80, etc.; XIX, 820 

Deans, Mrs. Rebecca, VII, 84 

Deasil, I, 151; XXII, 820, 451 

Death, Glaverhouse’s reflections on, VI, 


Death of the Laird’s Jock, XX, 405 

Debateable Land, XI, 16, 446 

Debbitch, Deborah, XV, 41, etc. 

Deborah, charwoman, XIV, 284 

De Bracy, Maurice, IX, 69, etc. 

Debt and the feudal system, ITT, 855 

Dee, Dr. John, XII, 48, 466 

a or Dempster, Isle of Man, XV, 
571 


Defoe, History of Apparitions, VI, 426 

Degial, XXV, 104 878 

De Lacy. See Lacy, Damian de, Hugo de, 
and Randal de 

De la Motte, XIV, 200, 465 

Delhi, jeweller of, XIV, xv, 468 

Delrio, Martin Antony, VI, 356, 482 

Demetrius, politician, XXIV, 14, 267, 838 

ae Deets or Deemster, Isle of Man, XV, 


5 

Dempster of court, VI, 826; VII, 247, 555. 
See also Hangman 

Denis Mountjoie, XX, 422 

Denmark, XIII, 188, 469 

Dennet, father, IX, 480 

Dennison, Jenny, VI, 91, ete.. 

Dent’s dog-bill, XXV, 387 

Derby, Charles, eighth Earl, XV, 113, etc. 

Derby, Countess of, XV, xii, 48, etc. 

Derby, James, seventh Ear] of, XV, 8, 48, 
568 


Derncleugh, gipsy village, II, 41, 182, 
827, 895 


, 

Derrick, pirate, XIII, 859, 868, 418 
Derry-down chorus, IX, 160, 453 
Desborough, XXI, 22, etc. 
Des Rodomontades Espagnolles, XI, 226, 446 
De Vere, Earl of Oxford, XV, 451, 624. 

See also Philipson 
Devil looking over Lincoln, XII, 466 
Devil of Woodstock, Genuine History of, 


XXI, vii 
Devil’s Dick, XXII, 79, 81 
Dhéne, William. See Christian, William 
Din ohn, of the Edinburgh City Guard, 
26 


Diamond of the Desert, XX, 11, 21, 284, 
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DIDIMDE ar kab 
ck, Joba” uoted, VI, 4 
Dick’ Sir Wil iam, of Braid, VII, 198, 555 
Dick of the Dingle, V, 52, 65 
Dickson, Charles, XXV, 1176, 354, 376 
Dickson, Maggie, VII, 4 5, 558 
pice Thomas, XXV. iro, etc. 
, Maria, XVII, 88, ete. 
Di n, XXIII, 814, 341, 474 See also 
ire of Dijon 
‘Dim burns the once bright star,’ X, 158 
Dingwall, Davie, the writer, VIII, 116 
Dinmont, Ailie, II, 152, 166 
Dinmont, Dandie, II, 140, etc. ; his son, 
XIX, xviii 
Dinnar, locking the door during, VI, 67, 
41 


Dinner-call at Monkbarns, III, 48 

Diogenes, philosopher, XXIV, 214, 894 

Diogenes, slave, IV, 99, 149, 212, 214 

Diomedes, XXIV, 21, 394 

Dionysius the Younger, XII, 99, 466; 
XIV, 401, 466; XXIV, 209 

Dirk, oath upon, I, 487 

Dirleton’s Doubts, XVIII, 4, 486 

Disinherited Knight. See Ivanhoe 

Ditchley, eater. ne XV, 298 

Divining rod, ITI 

Doboobie, Dr. Se Alasco 

Doctor, Scottish village, XXV, 1 

Dods, Meg, XVII, 6, etc. 

Doe, John, and Richard Roe, XIX, 880; 


» XVII, 81, 847, 483; XX, 255, 428 ; 
tT, 46, 484 ; XXIV, 845. See also Ban 

and Buscar, Bevis,’ Fangs, Killbuck, 
Pepper and Mustard, Roswal, Wasp, 
Wolf, etc. 

Dolly, London cook, XVI, xxi, 454 

Dom Daniel, XXIII 278, 474 

Dominicans, monastery of, in Perth, 
XXII, 102, 125, 408, 452 

Dominie Sam on, Il, 10, ete. 

Don, river, IX, 413 

Donacha Dhu, VII, 490, 507, 580, 588 

Donald, M‘Aulay’s domestic, V, 173, 177 

Donald Bean Lean. See Bean Lean, Donald 

Donald of the Isles, XXII, 265, 458 

Donn, Rob, XX, 418, 422 

Donnerhugel, Rudolph, XXIII, 38, etc. 

Donnerhugel, Theodore, XXIII, 40 

‘ Do not ask me,’ X, 157 

Don Quixote, quoted, XXIV, xi 

Doomster of court, VI, 826 ; VII, 247, 
555. See also Hangman 

Dorax, Sebastian and, XIIT, 198, 473 

Dorcas, the milkmaid, XVIII, 188, 190, 
282 

Dorothy, Aunt, XVI, xxii 

Dorothy, Simon Glover’s housekeeper, 
XXII, 12, 25, 220 

Dorset, ' Earl of, duel with Lord Bruce, 
XXI, 279, 484 

Doryleum, XXIV, 886, 894 

Douban, physician, XXIV, 818, 829 

Double-ganger, XXIII, 142, 465 

Douce’s Illustrations to Shakspeare, XI, 


433 
Dougal, Rob Roy’s follower, IV, 198, ete. 


Douglas, village and church, XXV, 254, 
841, 876; Burn, XXV, 163, 373; Castle, 
XXV, 158 ete. ; Dale, XXV, 159, 163; 
Larder, XXV, 197, 871 

Douglas, Catherine, XI, $47, 446 

Douglas, George, of Lochleven, XI, 226, 


etc. 
Douglas, George, slayer of Rizzio, XXIT, 
Douglas, Marjory, Duchess of Rothsay, 
XXII, 


93 

Douglas, William, of Lochleven, XI, 440 

Douglas family, X, 365, 384 ; fourth’ Earl, 
XIV, 482; ei hth Earl, XVI, 118, 440; 
third Earl, XXII, 93, ete. ; Lord James, 
XXIV, xvii, 893 ; XXV, 157, ete. 

Douglas’ wars, XIV, 126, 458 

Doune Castle, I, 242, 478 

Dousterswivel, III, 114, ete. ; XIX, xviii 

Douteile, French vessel, I, 267 

Dowlas, cloth, XIII, 469 

Dowlas, Dame, XV, 451 

Dowrah, Indian guide, ay 180, 873 

Drab de Berries, IV, 296, 4 

Draffan, or Draphane, Castle, XI, 896, 
446 


Dragon, at Kennaquhair, XI, 120, 183 
Drama and stage, Author on, XIX, 460 
Mapians, or Draffan, Castle, XI, 896, 


Drawcansir, XI, 195, 446 

Drayton, poet, XXI, 301, 485 

Dream, Lovel’ 8, III, 87, 115, 415 

Dress, ‘time of Ivanhoe, IX, "4, etc. 

eae time of Rob "Roy, IV, 54, 
118, 11 

Drinks, Saxon, IX, 28, 452 

Driver, Pleydell’s clerk, II, 274 

Drogheda, siege of, XXÍ, 438, 481 

Drovers, Highland, XX, "823 

Oe ase men, reluctance to save, XITI, 
6, 455 

Drows, or trows, XIII, 70, 4 

eee Peter, iawecleri, "XVIII, 136, 


Drumclog, battle of, VI, 155, 420 

Drumme zier, family of, XIX, xi 

Drummelzier Castle, V, 865 

Drumming the 119th Psalin, I, 223 

Drummond, James Mohr. See MacGregor, 
James Mohr 

Drummond, John, of Drummond-Ernoch, 
IV, ix; V, 189 

Drummond, MacGregor, of Balhaldie, IV, 


Drummonds, feud with Murrays, V, 139 

Drumsnab, overlooking Ardenvohr Castle, 
V, 236, 239, 241, 855 

Drumthwacket, Dalgetty’ 8 estate, V, 161, 
197, 356 

Drunk as Davy’s sow, XIII, 368, 469 

Drury, his reports to Cecil, XI, 439 

Dryasdust, Dr., IX, xix; XV, xv; XVITI, 
482 ; XIX, xx 

Dryden, et, XIII, 130, 143, 387 

Dryfesdale, Jasper, XI, ‘249, ‘etc. 

Dubourg, Clement, IV, 10 

Dubourg, the Bourdeaux merchant, IV, 4 

Ducange, cited, XXIV, xxvi, 385, 389, 390 
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Duchran, meeting at, I 

Duel, at St. Ruth's, it, 182; between 
Frank and Rashleigh Osbaldistone, IV, 
20; between man and dog, XX, 255, 


Duolling, XXI, 279 

Duergar, Northern, V, 368 

Duff, Davie, Thane of Fife, XXV, 365 

Duke of Exeter's daughter, XIV, 421 

Duke (of Hamilton), VI, 14 

Dukes, in Scotland, XXII, 92, 443 

Duke’s Walk, Edinburgh, VIII, 305, 820 

Dumbarton Drums, X Il, 124, 439 

Dumbiedikes, old laird of, VII, 78, 75 

Dumbiedikes, young laird of, VII, 75, etc. 

Dumbiedikes mansion-house, VI, 261, 550 

Dumfries, XVIII, 21 

Dummerar, Dr., XV, 27, 84, 89 

Dumple, Dandie Dinmont’s pony, IT, 148 

Dumtoustie, the runaway counsel, XVIII, 
186 

Dun, the hangman, XV, 257, 605 

Dunbar, Elizabeth of, XXII, 98 

Dunbar of Baldoon, VIII, x 

Dunbarton, Castle of, VII, 424; XIX, 450 

Duncan with the Cowl, IV, ix 

Dundas of Arniston, IT, 480; VII, 126 

Dundee, Viscount. See Claverhouse 

Dun Dornadilla, of Snee IX, 460 

Dundrennan Abbey, X 420 

Dungeon, German, TA 175, 456; in 
Douglas Castle, i 295 

Dunnottar Castle, VI 

Dunois, Count of, XV, 9 ete. 

Dunover, Mr., VII, 5 

Dunse Law, J aa Ee on, V, 217 

Duntarkin, house and inn, XIX, 854, 858 

Durazzo, XXIV, 92 

Durindarte, aor XVI, xiii, 454 

Durward, Quentin, XVI, 8, ete. 

‘Dust unto dust,’ IX, 419 

Dutch, II, 356 ; V, 166, 197 

Dutton, Mrs. Dolly, VII, 894, ete. 

Dwarfie Stone, Shetland, XIII, 202, 459 

‘Dwellers of the mountain, rise,’ XIII, 
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Dwining, Henbane, XXII, 67, etc. 
Dyer’s Weekly Letter, I, 470 


EACHIN MaclIan. See Conachar 
Earlshall, Bruce of, XVIII, 112, 449 
Farl’s Palace, Kirkwall, XIII, 826 
Earnscliff, V, 8, etc. 


East India Com y, XXV, 71 
Eberson, Carl, ee 250, 252 
Eblis, XX, 28, 423 


Ederic, the Forester, XXIV, 248 

Edgeworthstown, XIX, 401, 487 

Edict Nautæ, etc., VII, 5, 565 

Edinburgh, II, 242; VI, 817; VII, 24, 
ete. ; I, 152, 155; "XVIII, 2, etc. ; XIX, 
829, ‘382, "478 - XXII, ix, 438 

Edinburg h Review, V, 145. 

Edith, ‘Athelstane’ 8 mother, IX, 418, 426 

Edith, Lady. See Plantagenet, "Edith 

Editions, peculiar, ITI, 24 

Editors, fictitious, X, xlviii 

en View of Zetland Islands, XIII, 


Edmondstone of rewon; IV, xxv 

Edric, squire, XXIV, 254 

Edris of the Goblets, XIX, 224, 280 
Bomid, brother of Hereward, XXIV, 60, 


Edward, King, and the hermit, IX, xiii 

Edward IV., of England, XXIII, 62, ete. 

Edwards, Master Thomas, XXI, "109, 485 

Effeir of war, XXII, 26, 440 

Effeminacy, taunt of, XIX, 7, 472 

Eglinton, Countess of, XIX, 387, 478 

Einion, Father, XIX, 12 

Einsiedlen, Our Tady of, XXIII, 12, 474 

Elder Comedy, V, 7, 378 

Eleanor, Duc ess ocr. ‘Gloucester, XV, 163, 
625 

Elgitha, Rowena’s maid, IX, 28 

Elias, founder of Carmelites, XX, 176, 428 

Elizabeth, Queen, XII, 151, ‘ete. 

Elizabeth of Dunbar, XXII, 98 

Ellangowan. See Bertram 

Ellangowan Castle, IT, 18, 285 

Ellangowan Place, IT, 8, ete. 

Ellesmere, Dame, XV, 41, etc. 

Ellieslaw, or Mr. Vere, V 10, ete. 

Ellieslaw Castle, V, 82, 90, 122 

Eliot, Harry, Hobbie’s brother, V, 67, 69 

Eliot, Hobbie, V, 5, ete. 

Elliot, John, Hobbie’s brother, V, 67, 69 

Elliot, Mrs., the grand-dame, V, 18, 50, 67 

Ellis, Karly English Metrical Romances, 
XX, xiii, 412, 416 

Elphinstoun, Lady, her pun on Claver- 
house, VI, 418 

Elshie, the Dwarf, V, xix, 18, etc. 

Elspeth, old, of Craigburnfoot, HI, 245, 
ete. 


‘ as of England’s ancient faith,’ I, 
Emmeline, heroine of fiction, XVII, 117, 


Eoo flageolet-player, XV, 352, 357 
Encyclopedia Britannica, XIX, 4 481 

Entield Chase, XIV, 425 

Engaddi, XX, 26, 87, 45 

Engagement, love, in Germany, ITI, 96 

Engelred, Saxon chief, XXIV, 243 

England, in time of Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion, IX, 1, 60; XX, 25, 70, 214, 417 

English, Englishmen, IV, 264 ; IX, 4l; 
XIV, 1 

Ennerdale, Lord, a fragment, I, 456 

Entretiens du Compte du Gabalis, X, xiii, 
389 

Envoy, Cleishbotham’s, VII, 538 

Episcopal clergy in Scotland, I, 56, 478 

Epithets, quaint, X, 182, 878 

Eresburgh, XXIII, viii, 474 

Erickson, Sweyn, fi fisherman, XIII, 10 

Erland, Earl, XIII, 463, 469 

Ermengarde ‘of Baldringham, XIX, 110, 
117, 182 

Ernest, Apulian page, XXIV, 275 

Errickstane Brae, XVIII, 255 

Errol, Earl of, XXII, 278, 278, 358, 358; 
fourteenth Earl of, XVIII, 351, 449; 
Earls of, XXII, 62, 460 

Erskine, Ralph, IV, 407 


Erskine, Rev. John, D.D., I, 200; II, 255 
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Erskine, W., of Kinedder, XIII, ix 
Esdale, Mr., surgeon, XXV, 111, 128 
Espionage, baronial, V, 868 

Essex, a of, IX, 442 

ET heroine of fiction, XVII, 117, 


Biherueton: Karl of, XVII, 186, etc. 

Ethiopia, ed, King of, XV, 519, 628 

Ethwald, VI , 582, 565 

Budorehawg chains, 2 XIX, 8, 472 

Euphuism, 

Europe, time of Louis XI., XVI; xvii 

Eustace, Father, X, 44, ete. 

Evandale, Lord, VI, al, 115, etc. 

Evan Dhu. See Maccombich 

Evelina, novel ma ix, 489 

Evelyn, Mr., XII, 150; Memoirs, XV, 610 

Everard, Markham. kL 48, 6 

Everett, the witness, XV, 229, a71, 488 

Evil, principle of, in literature, XVI, xi 

Evil Te superstition regarding, XI, 
143, 4 

Eviot, Ramorny’s page, XXII, 178, ete. 

Ewan of Brigglands, IV, 820, 822 

Ewart, Nanty, XVIII, 276, etc. 

Exchequer of the Jews, IX, 45 

Execution Dock, London, XV, 884, 625 

Executioner of La Ferette, XXIII, 168, 
199, 465 


Faa, Gabriel, the gipsy huntsman, II, 
163, 227, 820, 418 
Faa, Johnny, ‘the upright man, II, 176, 


Fabian, squire. See Harbothel, Fabian 

Facardin of Trebizond, XVIII, 21, 449 

Faggot, Nicholas, justice's clerk, XVIII, 
196, 210, 215 

Fairbrother, counsel, VII, 225, 242 

Fairfax, General, XV, 832, 573. 

Fairford, Alan, XVIII, 2, ‘etc. 

Fairford, Mr. Alexander, XVIII, 8, etc. 

Fairies, IV, 261, 272, 409; V, 21; VII, 151, 
558 ; =, viii, 17, 100, 875, 885 ; XV, 595 

Fairladies, XVIII, 805 

Fair Maid of Perth. See Glover, Catharine 

Fair Maid of Perth, the novel, XXII, xxi 

Fairport, III, 10, ete. 

Fairs, Scottish, XI, 276, 487 

Fairscribe, James, XXV, xiii 

Fairscribe, Katie, XXV, xii, xx, 150 

pape Mr., XIX, 889, 846; XXV, x, 


Fairscrieve, city-clerk, VII, 140, 161 187 

Fairservice, Andrew, IV, 54, etc 

Fair sex, calumniator of, VIT, 186 

Fairy, Julian Peveril’s pony, XV, 118, 159 

Fairy Boy of Leith, V, 5538 

Fairy Knowe, VI, 884 

Falconer. See Balmawhapple 

Falconer, Captain, XX, 379 

Falconer, Miss Jemima (Lady Forester), 
XX, 862, 870, 875 

Falcons. See Hawks 

Falkland Palace, XXII, 357, 374 

‘False love, and hast thou played me 
thus?’ I, 48 

Famagosta, Cyprus, XX, 271,-428 

Familists, XXI, 51, 854, 480, 487 


Family servants, old, a” 40, 60, 415 

Fanfarona, XI, 166, 486 

Fangs, Gurth's dog, IX, 7, 82, 166, 804 

Fanshaw, Lady, Memoirs, XIX, 474 
‘Fare thee well, thou holly green,’ X, 874 

‘ Farewell, farewell, the voice you hear,’ 
XIII, 250 

£ Farewell, merry maidens,’ XII, 232 

‘t Farewell to Northmaven,’ XIII, 182 

Farinaceus, VII, 242, 565 

Farmer, at the Wallace Inn a Vy k 

Farmers in south of Scotland, ii, 152 

Fast Castle, VIII, xviii 

Fastern’s Even, XXII, 184, 444 

Fatal banquet, XIV, 457, 466 

‘ Fathoms deep beneath the wave,’ XIII, 
161 

Fatsides, Father, V, 165 

‘ Fause Foodrage, XI, 480 

Fea, Euphane, housekeeper, XIII, 200, 
210, 220 

Fea, James, XIII, i 

Feckless Fannie, YII, 558 

Fenella, XV, xii, 165, ete. 

Fénelon, his description of Louis XI., 


XVI, x 
Fenwick, "air John, IV, 878, 418; XVIII, 
455 
Fenwicke, John, Jesuit, XV, 489, 625 
Ferette, La, town and castle, XXIII, 75 
Fergus. See Mac-Ivor, Fergus 
Ferguson, Colonel James, XXV, xxv, 152 
FEL 80" 605 or Fergusson, Robert, poet, 
Ferguson, Robert, the Plotter, VI, 886, 


Forenoson; Dr., and David Ritchie, V, 


Ferne, Blazon of Gentrie, XVI, 449 

Ferquhard Day, XXII, 848, 408 

Ferry, Chapel of the, XXIII, 216, 225 

Féte-Dieu, XXIII, 381, 474 

Fetterlock, Kn ht of. See Black Knight 

Feudal age, XVI, xviii; XXII, 5, 71. See 
Surther Crusades, Ordeal, Tournament, 
etc. 


Feus, feuars, in Scotland, X, 2; XVII, 
9, 481 

Fey, to be, XIII, 47, 454 

‘ Fides et fiducia sunt relativa,’ V, 246, 868 

Fielding, Henry, Tumble-down-Dick, XXI, 
802, 480 
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Fielding, Sir John, XVITI, 82, 450 
Fife, smuggling in, VII, 19 
Fife undertakers, V, 226, 867 
Fifteen, the, Scottish jud s, I, 247 
Fifth Monarchy men, XXI, 123 
Fighting Charlie of Liddesdale, II, 424; 
, 338, 428 
Finlay, Alexander, XXV, 1 
Fire, sacred, of Oaa, XXIII, 128 
Fire-ordeal. See Ordeal 
Fischer, J. C., III, 195, 423 
Fish, kettle of, XVII, 128, 482 
Fisher, Ralph, XI, 58 
Fisher folk. Scottish, IIT, 99, 242, 244, 
419; in Zetland, XIII, 281, 462 
Fishery, white, in ’ Zetland, XIII, 281 
Fitzurse, Waldemar, IX, 78, 189, ’827, 402 
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Flammock, Rose, XIX, 24, etc. 

Flammock, Wilkin, XIX, 18, etc. 
Flanigan, fire away XVII, 838, 489 

Fleecebumpkin, J ohn, Mr. Ireby’ s bailiff, 
XX, 382, 836, 342 

Fleet Street, London, XIV, 2, 10 

Fleming, Archdeacon, of” Carlisle, VII, 
496, 518 


Fleming, Dame XI, 219, 247, 887 

Fleming, Malcolm, XXV, 282, 856, 861 

Flemings, XI, 24; in England, XIX, 19, 
277, 290. See also Flammock, Rose, 
and Flammock, Wilkin 

Fletcher, pirate, XIII, 881, 394, 418, 482 

at ama of Saltoun, II, 39; XIX, 888, 
48 


Fleur de Lys, inn, XVI, 25, 37 
Flibbertigi bet, XII, 106, ete. 
Flockhart, Widow, T, 266, 886 

Flora. See Mac-Ivor, Flora 

Florise, Lady, XX, 148, 177 

Flying Stag Inn, Strasburg, XXIII, 800 
Hyer Mrs., lodging -house keeper, IV, 


Foist and a warmin pan, IV, 418 

Foljambe, Lady, XIV, 211 

Follower, the. See Achilles Tatius 

Fontenoy, battle, XIX, 382, 487 

Footmen, VIII, 204, 819; XVIII, 22, 450 

Foot out of the Snare, XVIII, 86, 454 

Foot-pages, XIX, 9, 472 

Fops and fashionables, X, xvii, 880 

Forbes, Duncan, VII, 403. 

Fordun, Continuator of, XXII, xxiii, 437, 
454 


Forest, forests, [X, 1, 8, 7, 451 

Forest Cantons, XXIII, 8, 48, 56, 474 

Forester, Sir Philip, XX, 861, etc, 
Forfeited estates, I, "476 

a leagues along the watery way,’ XIII, 

99 

Forth, River, IV, 260, 286, 311 

Fort St. George, Madras, XXV, 99 

t Fortune’s Favourite,’ pirate vessel, XIII, 
832, 880, 432 

‘Fortunes of Martin Waldeck,’ Miss War- 
dour’s tale, III, 156 

Fortunes of Nigel, the novel, XIV, vii 

Fortune's tavern, Edinburgh, XIX, 330, 


487 

Fortune-telling, XIII, 220 
Fortune theatre, London, XIV, 151 
Fortunio, XVII, 440 
Fossa cum furca, XVI, xxix, 455 
Foster, En glish Borderer, XX, 408 
Foster, ‘Anthony, XII, 14, ete. 
Foster, Janet, XII, 48, ete. 
Foster, Sir J ohn, X, 849, 351, 852 
Fountainhall, Decisions, XV, "601 
Fountain of Lions, XVII, 78, 440 
‘ Four-and-twenty Hieland men,’ IV, 402 
Fourriers and harbingers, XVI, 285, "455 
Fowlers, XIII, 14, 451 
Fox-hunting, Il, 159 ; IV, 89, 60 
Foxley, Justice, XVIII, 196, ‘197, 212 
Foy, Betty, XVII, 92, 438 
France, time of Louis XI., XVI, xxi, 1; 

king of, XXIV, 390 
Francis, Father, XXII, 297 


XXV 
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Francis'’s ‘ Anon—anon, sir, XVII, 298, 
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Franking letters, XVIII, 7, 436 

Franklin, IX, 2, 24 

Franks, XXIV, 28, 120, 164. 
Crusaders 

Fraser, Sir Simon, XXII, 262 

Frawa Stack, Shetland, XIII, 287, 468 

French cookéry, XIV, 144, 455 

Pench invasion, alarm of, III, 894, 419 ; 


, 429 

French Paris, XI, 887, 447 
French Revolution, III, 819 
Frew, Fords of, IV, 262 
Freyenbach, XXIII, 57, 475 
Friar Bacon’s head, XV, 251, 625 
Friar Tuck, IX, 149, ete. 
Friend, Sir J ohn, XVIII, 224, 454 
Friendship, Ellieslaw’s ideas. on, V, 77 
Frigate ins, VII, 190, 566 
Froissart, beauties of, VI, 813 
‘From the touch of the tip,’ XIV, 205 
Front-de-Beuf, Reginald, IX, 62, ete. 
Fructus Temporum, IX, 898, 466 
Fuller’s Rents, XV 514, 608, 611 
Funeral, Scotch, II, 258; III, 288, 288; 

VI, xv; VIII, 19, 306 
Fust, or Faust, Johann, III, 96, 423 


GaB, gaber, XX, 11, 416 

Gabalis, Entretiens du Compte du, X, xiii, 
889 ; XV, 595, 625 

Gad, the, TI, 431 

Gaelic language, I, 335; IV, 355; 

poetry, I, eo i89; v3 869 ; toasts, I, 128 

Gaita, XXIV, 1 

Galatian, ZEV o 

Galbraith, Major, wv, 266, 276, 314 

Galdragon, XIII, 8, 469 

Galeotti, Martius, XVI, 149, etc. 

Galilee, of a church, XXII, 99, 4435 
XXIII, 475 

Gallantry, III, 167 ; X, 11, 875 

Galwegian T and personages, II, 
xix; VI, xii 

Gaming ŽIV, 180, 175, 192 

Gander” river, XXIV, xix 

Gandercleugh, V, xi, 146; VI, 2; XXIV, 


Ganelon, the traitor, XI, 262, 487 

Ganlesse. See Christian, Edward 

Garagoule, Lou, XXIII, "888 

Garde Doloureuse, castle of, XIX, 28, etc. 

Garde Doloureuse, Our Lady of, XIX, 48, 
2 
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Gardener, Dick, ae 807, 829 
Gardening, XVIII, 6 
‘ Gardez l'eau,’ I, as, 491; VII, 566 
Gardiner, Colonel, I, 38, ete. 
Gardyloo. See ‘ Gardez l'eau’ 
Gare Loch, VII, 428 
Garschattachin, See Galbraith 
Gascoigne, imitation of, XII, 881, 460 
Gascon, the, XVI, 158, 166 
Gascromh, XIII, 469 
‘Gaze not upon the stars, fond sage,’ V, 
204 


Geddes, Joshua, XVIII, 49, etc. 
Geddes, Rachel, XVIII, 65, ete. 


See also 
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Geierstein, Albert of, XXITI, 54, etc. 
Geierstein, Anne of, XXIII, 25, etc. 
Geierstein, Castle of, XXIII, 12, 80 
Geierstein, family of, XXIII, 52 
Geislaer, Peterkin, XVI, 240 
Gellatley, David, I, 48, etc. 
Gellatley, Janet, I, 78, 894, 401 
Gemmells, Andrew, III, xi 
Geneva print, VI, 104 
Genii, Mohammedan belief in, XX, 28 
Genvil, Ralph, XIX, 246, 250, 278 
Geoffrey, the ostler, XXIII, 232 
George IIT., XVIII, xvii, 349, 444, 445 
George IV., his visit to Scotland, XXII, 
438 


ix, 
George Inn, Melrose, Zia 


Germans, manners of, XX, 117 

Germany, history, V, 281 

Gerunto—‘ Where is Gerunto now?’ II, 
258, 429 

Geysler, or Geesler, XXIII, 200, 475 

Ghauts, XXV, 129 

Ghittar-finger, XV, 616,°625 

Ghlune Dhu, or MacGregor of Glengyle, 
IV, xxvili, xl, xlviii, 402 

Giamschid, legend of, XX, 29, 416 

Giants, Geoffrey Hudson on, XV, 416 

Giaougi, or Gyges, XX, 246, 428 

Gibbet, at Inverary, V, 249 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall, XX, 418; XXIV, 
Xvii, 12, etc. 

aron Jenny, Mrs. Bertram’s drudge, 

268 


? 
Giervada, XIII, 297, 469 
Gilbertacleugh, Lady Margaret's cousin, 
? 
Gilfillan, Gifted, I, 220, 224, 231 
Gill, Commentary, X1V, 58, 451 
Gillespie Grumach. See Argyle 
Gillian, Dame, XIX, 79, etc. 
Gilliewhackit, I, 113, 475 
Gilpin, Bernard, XX, 406, 428 
Gilsland, Thomas of, or Thomas de Vaux, 
XX, 61, ete. 
Gilsland Spa, XVII, x, 481 
‘Gin by pailfuls,’ II, 226 
Gipsies, Scottish, II, 89, ete.; French, 
VI, 58, 179, 487, 441 
Giraldus de Barri, XIX, 1 
Girder, Gibbie, VIII, 119, etc. 
Girder, Mrs., VIII, 121, 126, 241 
Girnel, John o’, III, 98, 278, 814 
Girnington, Lady, VIII, 54 
Glamis, Master of, XIV, 68 
Glamis Castle, I, 478 
Glanville, Joseph, XXI, xvi, 485 
Glasgow, IV, 177, 180, 227, 407; VI, 242 
Glasgow, Bishop of, XXV, 844, 847 
Glass, Mrs., VII, 867, 878, 896, 402 
‘Glee for King Charles,’ X XI, 247 
Glee-maiden. See Louise 
Gleichen, Count, lay of, XTX, 209 
QGlenallan, Countess, IIT, 288, 246, 298 
Glenallan, Earl, IIT, 258, etc. 
Glenallan House, III, 255 
Glencoe, Massacre of, XIX, 428, 481 
Glendale, Sir Richard, XVIII, 897, 405 


Glendearg, Tower of, X, x, 6 

Glendi g, Edward, X,11, etc. See also 
Ambrosius, Abbot 

Glendinning, Elspeth, X, 10, etc. 


Alendinning, bert, X, 11, ete. ; XI, 1, 


e 

Glendinning, Simon, X, 9 

Glendonwyne lineage, XI, 26, 429 

Glenfruin, conflict in, IV, xi 

Glengarry, Chief of, ŽIV, 458 

Glengyle. See Ghlune Dhu 

Glennaquoich. See Mac-Ivor, Fergus 

Sposa House, etc., I, 121, 124, 186, 
88 


Glentanner, estate of, KIX, 342, 844, $47, 
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Glenvarloch, Lord. See Nigel 

Glenvarloch, Randal or Ochtred, XIV, 68 

Glorieux, Le, Louis XI.’s jester, XVI, 291, 
813, 826, 887 

Glossaries, I, 489; II, 488; III, 420; IV, 
411; V, 871; VI, 481; VII, 568; VIII, 
321: IX, 465; X, 887; XI, 445; XII, 
465; XIII, 467; XIV, 463; XV, 623; 
XVI, 458 ; KVII, 437 ; XVIII, 447 ; XIX, 

: ; XXI, 4838; XXII, 457; 

XXIII, 473; XXIV, 893; XXV, 877, 387 

Glossin, Gilbert, II, 85, etc. 

Gloucester, Duchess of, in Peel Castle, 
XV, 168, 625 

Gloucester, Duke of, XIX, 276, 487 

Glover, Catharine, XXII, 5, ete. 

Glover, Hans, XVI, 264, 274 

Glover, Simon, XXII, 6, etc. 

Glovers’ corporation, Perth, XXII, 56, 
441 


Glowrowrum, Lady, XIII, 151, 259, 423 

Glune-amie, XXIT, 29, 440 

Goat, Elshie’s, V, 48 

‘God bless the king,’ XVIII, 215 

Goddard Crovan, XV, 178, 625; stone of, 
XV, 181 

Godfrey, Sir Edmundsbury, XV, 247, 255, 
605, 625 

Godfrey of Bouillon, XX, 108, 428; XXIV, 

75, 119, 127, 278 

oe Revenge against Murder, XIV, 287, 
4 


Goethe, Faust, XVI, xi 

Goetz of Berlichingen, story of, XXIII, 
213 

Goffe, pirate captain, XIII, 858, 876 

Golconda, XXV, 47, 379 

Golden Fleece, order of, XVI, 98, 440; 
XXIII, 843 

Golden Fleece Inn, XXIII, 232 

Golden Horn, Constantinople, XXIV, 34, 


827 
Goldie, Mrs., of Craigmuie, VII, ix, xii; 


XIX, 820 
‘Gold is ruddy,’ XIIT, 226 
Goldsmith, cited, XV, 608 
Goldthred, Laurence, XII, 7, ete. 
Goodalricke, Hermann of, IX, 861 
‘Good even, good fair moon,’ VII, 178 
‘Good evening, sir priest,’ X, 72 
Good neighbours. See Fairies 
‘Good people all,’ IV, 71 
Goose Gibbie, VI, 16, etc. 
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Go out, to, I, 479 
aoe Alexander, Iter Septentrionale, X, 
8 


Gordon, Francis, VII, 444, 561 

Gordon, Jean, II, xiv; Madge, II, xvii 

Gordon, Patrick, XXV, 157 

Gosling, Cicely, XII, 21 

Gosling, Giles, XII, 1, 10, 89, 280 

Goss-hawk, Xi, 82, 480. ‘See also ‘Fause 
e , 

Gourlay, Ailsie, VIII, 221, 277, 299, 307 

Gow. See Henry the Smith 

Gow, pirate, XIII, xi 

Gow, Nathaniel, XVII, 217, 440; XVIII, 


442 

Gow, Niel, XVII, 217, 440; XVIII, 442 

Grace before meat, V, 241 

Greme, Magdalen, XI, 12, etc. 

Greme, Roland, XI, 6, etc. ` 

Greme, Sir John the, IV, 187, 415 

Graffslust, XXIII, 86, 90 

Graham, Sir James, XVIII, 441 

Grahame, panning on name, XIV, 199 

Grahame, Cornet, VI, 83, 152, 155, 418 

Grahame, Rev. Dr., of Aberfoil, V, 141 

Grahame and green, VIII, 43, 323 

Grahame of Claverhouse. See Claverhouse 

Graham of Gartmore, IV, xxvii, XXXV 

Graham of Killearn, IV, xxxiii, 897 

Grand Cyrus, Scudéry’s romance, VI, 107 ; 
IX, 294, 458 

Grand Domestic, XXIV, 91 

Grand Master of the Templars. See Beau- 
manoir 

Grandmother, the Elliots’. See Elliot, Mrs. 

Graneangowl, the Rev., V, 240, 242, 278 

Grange, Lady, XVIII, 442 

Granson, battle of, XXIII, 407 

Grantmesnil, Hugh de, IX, 62, 76, 82 

Grassmarket, Edinburgh, VII, 17, 28, 82. 
See also eee 

Gratian, Father,’ begging friar, XXIII, 
287, 241 

Grave Maurice, XII, 4, 467 

Graves, Bow Street officer, VII, 554 

Gray, Fatal Sisters, XIII, 452 

Gray, Gideon, XXV, 3, etc. 

Gray, Menie, XXV, xviii, 21, ete. 

Gray, Mrs., XXV, 3, 6, 19, 21 

Grecian empire, XXIV, 4, 90, 115 

Greek fire, IV, 840 

Green, Captain, V, 94, 865 

Green-Breeks, i, 468 

Greene, Robert, poet, XIV, 457, 466, 467 

Greenhorn, the attorney, III, 878, 890 

Green -Jacket, waterman. See Vincent, 
Jenkin 

Greenland, Captain, X, xlviii, 888 

Greenleaf, Gilbert, XXV, 206, etc. 

Green Loch, Shetland, XIII, 100 

Green Man, XIX, 469, 487 

Green Mantle, XVIII, 84, etc. 

Green Ribbon Club, XV, 611 

Greenwich Park, XIV, 332, 459 

Gregory, Dr. James, IV, xxix; XVI, 439; 
XVII, 432 

Grenadiers, in action, IV, 292 

Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, II, 255; 
XVIII, 62, 450 


Grey geese of Mucklestane Moor, V, 7 
Greyhound, silver, XV, 78, 628 
Greysteil, XI, 227, 447 
Grey Stone of MacGregor, IV, xii 
Grierson, Sir Robert, of Lagg, VI, 809 
Griffin, Allan, XXII, 215, 411 
Griffiths, Samuel, of London, XVIII, 2 
Grimesby, Gaffer, XII, 128 
Grinderson, the attorney, III, 873 
Groaning malt, IT, 425 
Groby pool, VII, 295, 570 
Grose, Captain, X, xxii, 388 
Groves, plotter, XV, 419, 625 
Groves, Hugh, Royalist, XV, 6, 625 
Grumach, Gillespie. See Argyle 
Grumball, Dr., of Oxford, XVIII, 397 
Grumbling, Oldbuck’s, III, 51 
Gryffyth ap Edwin’s wars, XIX, xv 
Guantes, XXIII, 440, 470 
Guard-house, Edinburgh, VII, 54 
Guarine, Philip, XIX, 140, etc. 
Gudyill, John, VI, 16, etc. 
Gueldres, Duke of, XVI, 80, 436 
Guenevra, female dwarf, XX, 55 
Guinea, Adventures of a, X, xlix, 387 
Guisards, X, xlv, 389 
Guiscard. See Robert Guiscard 
Guiyock’s curse, IV, 287, 410 
Sunnerey Hill, near Grantham, VII, 294, 
29 
Gurth, swineherd, IX, 4, etc. 
Gustavus, Dalgetty’s charger, V, 178, etc. 
Gustavus Adolphus, V, 162 
Guthrie, Scottish Archer, XVI, 71, 77 
Guthrie, Mr. James, XIII, 31 
Guy Mannering, novel, II, v, xix 
Gwenwyn of Powis Land, XIX, 2, ete. 
Gwyn, Nell, XV, 464, 610 
Cone Gothic Hall, XV, 886, 625 
Gyges, King of Lydia, XX, 246, 428 
Gymnosophist, XVII, 181, 440 
Gynocracy among Scottish fisher-folk, ITI, 
244, 417 


HaaGENn, old soldier, XIII, 156, 8372 

Hackston of Rathillet, VI, 415, 425 

Hadaway, Jack, XVIII, 292, 297 

Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, XV, 587 

Haddo’s Hole, I, 270, 491; VII, 67, 566 

Haddow, Thomas, XXV, 159, 374, 376 

Hadji Baba, XX, x, 423 

Hadoway, Mrs., Lovel’s lodging -house 
keeper, III, 185 

Haflinghem, passage of arms at, XVI, 161 

Hagenbach, Archibald de, XXIII, 75, etc. 

Hagenbach, Pierre de, XXIII, 466 

Haig of Bemerside, X, xxxi, 389 

Hailes, Lord, XXII, 455 

‘ Hail to thee, thou holy herb,’ I, 152 

Haim, XIII, 204, 470 

Hairibee, or Harabee, Hill, Carlisle, VII, 
412; XVIII, 208, 450 

Hakim, El. See Saladin 

Halcro, Claud, XIII, 128, ete. 

‘ Halcyon,’ frigate, XITI, 369 

Haldimund, Sir Ewes, XIV, 184 

nee hanged Maggie Dickson, VII, 415, 

Halgaver, mayor of, XII, 88, 468 
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Halket Head, IIT, 61 

Halkit, Edinburgh lawyer, VII, 4 

Hall, Sir Christopher, V, 177 

Halliday, the dragoon, VI, 80, etc. 
Hamako. See Theodorick 

Hamilton, Covenanters’ camp at, VI, 270 
Hamilton, Lady Emily, VI, 845, 851 
Hamilton, Robert, of Preston, VI, 420 
Hamilton, Sir William, of Whitelaw, VIII, 


xiii 

Hamilton of Wishaw, XXV, 878 

Hammond, Robert, XXJ, 828, 485 

Hammorgaw, IV, 198 

Handfasting, X, 228, 379 

Hanging, survival after, VII, 415, 558 ; 
XXII, 292, 450 

Hangman, of Edinburgh, VII, 189, 247, 
522. See also Dalgleish, Doomster, 
Steinernherz i 

Hanks of yarn, swine in, XVIII, 150, 441 

Hans, his chapel, XXIII, 216, 222, 225 

. Hansa, XXIII, xii, 475 

Hans en Kelder, XXI, 465 

Harabee, or Hairibee, Hill, Carlisle, VII, 
412; XVIII, 208, 450 

Harbingers and fouriers, XVI, 285, 455 

Harbothel, Fabian, esquire, XXV, 206, 
211, 265 

Hardie, Edinburgh advocate, VII, 4 

Hardwicke, Lord, VII, 864, 556 

Hardyknute, I, 78, 491 

Harfra. See Stourburgh 

Harlaw, battle of, III, 862, 418 

Harlequin, XIX, 817 

Harold, King, Cedric’s tale, IX, 189, 458 

‘t Harold Harfager,’ song, XIII, 158 

Harpax, centurion, XXIV, 7, 885, 878 

Harrington, Sir John, XII, 242, 461 

Harrington's Rota Club, XXI, 23, 127, 485 

Harrison, General, XXI, 22, etc. 

Harrison, the steward, VI, 15, 88 

Harthill trysting-tree, IX, 301 

Hartley, Adam, XXV, 84, etc. 

Hartley, Nick, XV, 78 

Harz Mountains, Demon of, ITI, 156 

Hassan, the story-teller, XX, 230 

Hastie, Robin, innkeeper, XVIII, 280 

Hattely, Maurice de, V, 282 

Hatteraick, Dirk, II, 27, ete. 

Hautlieu, Artavan de, XXIV, 187 

Hautlieu, Marquis of, XVI, xxiii, etc. 

Hautlieu, Maurice de, XXV, 282 

Hawes Fly. See Queensferry 

Hawkins, pirate, XIII, 859, 419 

Hawks and hawking, XI, 88, 65, 429; XIX, 
218, 218 

Hay, and Luncarty, X, 365, 889; XI, 26, 
447; XXII, 62, 460 

Haydock, Richard, XIV, 462, 467 

Hay family, X, 865, 389; XI, 26, 447; 
XXII, 62, 460 

Hayraddin, Maugrabin, XVI, 176, etc. 

Hayston, Frank. See Bucklaw 

Hazeldine, Phil. See Tomkins, Joseph 

Hazelside, XXV, 172, 181, 874 

Hazlewood, Charles, IT, 86, etc. 

Hazlewood, Sir Robert, II, 295, 802, 839, 
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Headrigg, Cuddie, VI, 16, etc. 


Headrigg, Mause, VI, 56, etc. 
£ ea cence in his own 
career,’ 6 
Healths, drinking of, XV, 24, 86 
Heart of Midlothian, Edinburgh, VII, 7. 
See Tolbooth 
Heurt of Midlothian, the novel, VII, ix 
Hoa ney at Hl, 21, 81 
-pries » 45) 
Heggie, Anne. See Irwin, Hannah 
Heilbronn, XXIII, 155, 475- 
Helots amongst Highland clans, I, 281 
Helter Skelter Club, XVII, 11 
Helyer of Swartaster, XIII, 288 
Hemminge, actor, X XI, 247, 486 
Henderson, the chaplain, XI, 250, 266, 270 
Henry I., of England, XIX, 278, 478 
Henry V., of England, XXIII, 809, 475 
Henry Gow, or the Smith, XXII, 11, etc. 
Henshaw, Kitt, XXII, 861, 394 
Herald, disguis XVI, xv, 448. See 
also Hayraddin Maugrabin 
Heraldry, IV, 95; LX, 270, 458 
Heresy, in Scotland, XXII, 81, 152, 153, 
See also Clement, Father 
Hereward, the Varangian, XXIV, 9, etc. 
Herezeld, in feudal tenures, II, 431 
Heriot, Alison, epitaph to, XIV, 450 
Heriot, George, goldsmith, XIV, 12, etc. 
Heriot, Judith, XIV, 69, 78, 209 
Hate 8s Hospital, Edinburgh, XIV, vii, 
44 


Hermetical philosophy, XVI, 455 
Hermione, $ XIV 79, ete. 
Hermione, the Persian, XXIII, 181, 284 
Hermit, Jolly. See Friar Tuck 
Hermitage, vineyard, XXIII, 878, 475 
Hero and Leander, XXIV, 164, 894 
Heron, hunting of, XIX, 218 

Heron, Sir George, X, 852 

Herries family, XVII, 44 

Bonia of Birrenswork. See Redgauntlet, 


ug 
Heskett, Dame, XX, 834, 838 
Heskett, Ralph, XX, 884 
‘Ho that is down,’ VII, 818 
Hettly, May, VII, 258, 458 
Heughfoot, V, 18, 48 
Heukbane, Mrs., LIT, 125 
Hewit, old Bertram’s natural son, II, 411 
Heydon and Chamber, II, 19, 485 
t Hey for cavaliers,’ XV, 11; XXI, 57 
‘Hie away, hie away,’ I, 70 
Higg, son of Snell, [X, 862, 878, 876 
aH! h deeds achieved of knightly fame,’ 
, 159 
Highgate oath, XXI, 127, 486 
High Jinks, II, 245, 429 
Highlandmen in 1677, VI, 7, 488 
Highlands, Highlanders, I, 97, etc.; IV, 
vi, 178, 241, 256, 854; V, 151, ete.; 
VI, 7, 270, 280, 294, 488; XVIII, ix, 364, 
; XIX, 3891, etc.; XX, 818, 418, 
424; XXII, xxv, 145, etc. 
Highland Widow. See MacTavish, Elspat 
Highland Widow, novel, XIX, 828, 397 
High School, Edinburgh, XVIII, 2 
Highwaymen, IV, 25; VII, 297 
Hilarius, Brother, X, 140, 165 
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Hildebrod, Duke, XIV, 195, 200, 274, 295 

Hillary, Tom, XXV, 28, 81, 50, 61 

Hill-men, Hill-folk. See Cameronians 

Hillslap tower, X, x 

Hiren, III, 178, 428 

Hislop, John, carrier, XVII, 27 

Historical passages, Scotland, V, 151, 210, 
285, 293, 308 

History of Automathes, X, xlix, 390 

Hobby-horse, XI, 120, 432 

Hobgoblin. See Flibbertigibbet 

Hochspringen, Duke of, XXIII, 184 

Hodgson, Captain, Memoirs, XV, 588 

Hodnet trendy XV, xx 

Hoganmogans, V , 197, 878 

Hoggil nam bo, vV; 809. See also Waverley, 
Note 27, p. 478 

Hog in armour, XV, 626 

Hoirenough; Rev. Nehemiah, XXI, 8, 


Holiday, Erasmus, XIT, 99, 101 

Holland, Morton in, VI, 868 

Hollanders and Flemings, XI, 24 

Hollinshed, chronicler, X XV, "158 

Holm Peel. See Peel Castle 

Holy Land, XX, ix 

Holyrood, "Edinburgh, ee 250, 271; XI, 
168 ; XIX, 380, 475; XXII, ix 

Home, J ohn, I, 478 

Hone, Every-day Book, XXI, viii 

Horace, Satires, XIX, "853, 477 

Horam the son of Asmar, V, 857, 878 

Horning, charge of, IIT, 873, 424 

‘ Horse and hattock,’ XXII, "70, 442 

Horses, IX, 11, 18, 892; XV, 115, 590; 
XX, 9, 235 ; Highlanders’ fear of, V, 822 

Horse - shoe, the Redgauntlet mark, 
XVIII, 105, 201, 221 

Hospital, at Ryde, XXV, 68 

MOT mma VIII, 135, 17: XIII, 5, 184, 


Hospitallers of St. John, Grand Master 
of, IX, 66; XX, 67 

Hospitium, Oldbuck’ s, III, 27 

Hostler, Jack, of Marlborough, XII, 128 

Houghmanstares, XXII, 898, 452 

Houghton, Sergeant, I, 204, 286, 819 

Howard, Lord Henry, XIV, 136, 455 

Howden, Mrs., VII, 37, 40, 249 

Howgate Inn, XVII, 7 

Howie of Lochgoin, VI, 419, 421, 424. 
See also Scots Worthies 

Howleglas. See Abbot of Unreason 

Howlet, poem, XI, 882, 489 

Hoy, Isle of, XIII, 202, 856, 459 

Hubert, Malvoisin’s forester, IX, 127 

Hudson, Dr. Michael, XXI, 478, "486 

Hudson, Sir Geoffrey, XV, 396, ate. 

Hugh, the blacksmith, V, "52, 61 

Hugh Capet, XXIV, 385 

Hoen ae Itinerary of Provence, XVI, 

i, 43 

Hugh of EE XXIV, 74, 116 

Hugonet, Hugo, XXV, 200 

Hume, History of E land, XV, 605 

Hume of Godscroft, XXV, 161, "868 

a dor a1 Corporal ‘Grace - be- - here, 


Hundebert, Cedric’ 8 major-domo, IX, 27 


Cen a Lord, X, 128, 265, 390; XII, 

$71, 41 

Hunter, Dr., of York, XVII, 82, 440 

Hunting, XXV, 820. See also Hawking 

Huntingdon, Earl of. See Kenneth, Sir 

Huntinglen, Lord, XIV, 105, ete. 

Hunting mass, XI, 117, "430 

Hunink match, Highland, I, 477 

Hurri departure, XV, 455, "610 

Hurry, or Urrie, Sir John, V, 810; XIII, 
"156, 456 

Hutcheon, serving-man, XVIII, 106, 115 

Hutchinson, History of Cumberland, XV, 
569 

Hyder Ali, XXV, 71, 136, 145 

Hymbercourt, Baron d” XVI, 287, 815, 
448 

Hyndman, the usher, XI, 174, 177 


IAN NAN CHAISTEL, I, 118 

‘I asked of my harp, XIX, 289 

‘If I hit mast,’ etc., XXIII, 49 

‘I glance like "the wildfire,’ VII, 168 

Il Bondocani, IX, 18, 466 

Ilderim. See Saladin 

Ilderton, Miss, V, 32, 34, > 

Ilderton, Nancy, V, 81, 8 

‘T'll give thee, ood fellow,’ IX, 161 

Illuminati, XXIII, 469, 475 

Tlluminés, ITI, 114, 494° 

Imagination, vagaries of, III, 87 

‘I’m Madge ‘of the country,’ VII, 818 

Immortals, guards, XXIV, 55, 58, 335, 890 

Imoinda, x IT, 416, 470 

Imperial military service, V 

Imprisonment for debt in footland, ITI, 
855, 418 

Inch Cailleach, in Loch Lomond, IV, 216, 
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Indamira, or Indamora, XII, 154, 467 

Independents, V, 155; XXI, 18 

India, XXV, xvii, 47, 50. See also Madras 

Indians, tale of, XV, 154 

Indulgence, the, VI, 86 

Indulgences, to monks, X, 828, 882 

Inglewood, Justice, IV, 65, 70, 82, 872 

Inglis, Captain Peter, VI, 427 

Inglis, Corporal, VI, 190, 261, 898, 427 

‘In Judah’s land God is well’ known, VI, 
148 

Inn, inns, German, XXIII, 232; Scottish, 
I, 471; IV, 29; XVII, 7, 431 

Innocent, a Scotch, I, 50 

‘In the bonny cells of Bedlam,’ VII, 808 

Introduction Lockhart’s, XXIV, xxv 

Introductions, etc., Author's, Í, vii, ix, 
xxvii, 451; II, v; III, v; IV, v, vii, 
897 ; V, xix, 189, 859, 861; VI, ix; VII, 
ix; VIII, ix; 1X, ix; X, vii; XI, ix 
xv; XIT, vii; XIII, vii; XIV, vii ; 
XV, ix, 667 ; XVI, xi, xix; XVII, ix, 
429; XVIII, ix; XIX, ix, 315, 459; XX, 
ix, 817, 851, 387, 411 ; XXI, vii, xiv, 
468 ; XXII, ix, xxi; XXIII, vii XXV. 


XXV, 157, 865, 368 
Introductions, etc., Jedediah Cleish- 
VII, xv, 538; 


botham’s, V, xi; VI, 411; 
XXIV, ix; XXV, ix 
Inundation, great, XIX, 66, 488 
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Invasion, alarm of, III, 894, 419; V, 97, 
866 ; VI, 429 

Inverach, at Aberfoil, IV, 266, 276 

Inverary, V, 249 

Inverashalloch, at Aberfoil, IV, 266; V, 276 

Inverlochy Castle, V, 316; battle of, V, 321 

Invernahyle, Stewart of, I, xxvii 

Invernenty, farm of, IV, xli, xliv 

Inversnaid, fort at, IV, xxxv 

Invisible world, Covenanters’ belief in, 
VII, 112, 151 

Iphyclus, XII, 102, 467 

Ireby, Squire, XX, 881 

Irene, Empress, XXIV, 40, etc. 

Irish officers, in Pretender s army, I, 479, 
484; Irish, in Scotland, V, 169, 822 

Irongray, place of Helen Walker’s burial, 
VII, xiii, 589 

Iron Mask, Man in the, XVIII, 236, 452 

Irving, and Scott, I, x 

Irwin, Hannah, XVII, 235, ete. 

Isaac, King of Cyprus, XX, 169, 422 

Isaack, Arab musician, XX, 212, 424 

Isaac of York, IX, 88, etc. 

Isingham, IV, 18, 418 

Islands, in Scottish lakes, XXII, 318 

Isle of Man. See Man, Isle of 

Ismail, the Moslem, XXIV, 17 

Israel, Nathan ben, IX, 336, 874 

Istakhar, Persia, XX, 29, 424 

Isthmian games, XXIV, 16, 894 

Italian novelist, X, xxxii, 890 

Itinerant tradesmen, VI, 9 

‘It is the bonny butcher lad,’ VIT, 180 

‘It’s a far cry to Loch Awe’ (Lochow), 
IV, 276; V, 254 

‘It was a ship,’ XITT, 884 

Ivanhoe, IX, 48, etc. See also Palmer 


JaBos, Jock, IT, 4, 74, 210, 849 

Jack-inen, X, 66. See also Christie of the 
Clinthill 

Jack of Knaresborough, XVIII, 438 

Jackson, Professor, XVII, 828, 442 

Jacobites, I, xii, xxix, 479; V, 82, 90, 866; 
XVIII, x, 298, 858, 896 ; Rising of 1715, 
IV, xxviii, xxxi, 246, 852, 365, 367 

Jacqueline. See Croye, Isabelle de 

Jaiza, Bosnia, XVI, 150, 455 

James, History of Chivalry, XX, 414 

James, son of Robert III., XXII, 374, 404, 
429 

James I., of England, XIV, ix, 25, etc. 

James I., of Scotland, XIV, 872, 461 

James Mohr. See MacGregor, James 
Mohr 

James of the Needle, I, 259, 265 

Jameson, George, XIX, 882, 488 

Jamieson, Nurse, XXV, 7, 22, 25, 80 

Jamshid, legend of, XX, 29, 416 

Jan, servant, XVIII, 188, 232 

Janet, of Tomahourich, XX, 826 

Janet, old, I, 285. See also Gellatley, 
Janet 

Janizaries, V, 266, 873 

Janus, quoted, XXII, 447 

Jardin nglots, XVI, xxxii, 455 

Jarlshof, XITI, 2 

Jarvie, Bailie Nicol, IV, 208, etc. 


Jaup, Alison, XXV, 4 

Jaup, Saunders, XVII, 294 

Jeddart, or Jedwood, justice or cast, IV, 
359, 410; V, 46; XXII, 889; Jeddart 
staff, XIV, 401 

Jekyl, Captain, XVII, 202, ete. 

Jellicot, y, XXI, 54 

Jenkins, Buckingham’s bravo, XV, 881 

Jenkins, Henry, XIX, 473 

Jenny, Scots laundress, XIV, 90 

Jephson, the smuggler, XVIII, 804, 808 

Jermyn, Harry, XV, 117, 626 

Jerningham, Buckingham’s confidant, XV, 
827, 482, 444, 607 

Jerome, Abbot, XXV, 250, 268 

Jerusalem, kingdom of, XX, 108; Assisses 
of, XX, 109, 417; queen of, XX, 167, 424 

Jesters, I, 459, 466, 472 

Jeweller of Delhi, XIV, xv, 468 

Jews, time of Richard I., IX, 39, 45, 55, 
385 


Jezabel, Proudfute’s mare, XXII, 76, 79 

Jezdegerd, the Arab, XXIV, 59 

Jim, Lowestoffe’s boy, XIV, 193 

Jinker, Lieut., I, 246 

Jin Vin. See Vincent, Jenkin 

Joan, Princess, XVI, 84, 102, 126, 440 

Jobson, Joseph, IV, 66, etc. 

Jockies, or beggars, rl, ix 

Jock of Milch, XIV, 62 

John, Mr. Sommerville’s servant, XIX, 
834 

John, Prince, IX, 60, etc. ; XIX, 275 

John o’ the Scales, IT, 79, 435 

aoe Py aaa Edinburgh, XVIII, 

’ 

Johnstone family, XXII, 80, 442 

John the Armstrang, X, 83, 390 

Joint-stock companies, XIX, xviii, xxii 

Joliffe, Joceline, X XI, 10, etc. 

‘ Jolly Mariner of Canton,’ XIII, 141 

oes Lady Penelope’s maid, XVII, 75, 
874 

Jones, Mr., at Theatrical Fund Dinner, 
XIX, 467 
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Jones, Paul, pirate, I, xxix 
Jonson, Ben, X, 378, 381; XIV, 454 
Jopson, Cicely, I, 868, 872 
Jopson, Jacob, I, 368 
Jorvaulx Abbey, JX, 816, 459 
Jorworth, Welsh envoy: XIX, 11, 42, 59 
Joseph, deaf gardener, XVII, 407 
Jovius, Paulus, XVI, 149, 457 
Judas Maccabæus, XIX, 207, 488 
Judge, in Two Drovers, XX, 843 
Judges, Scottish, XVIII, 163, 441 
Julian, Count, XX, 278, 422; XXII 372, 

2 


46 
Julio, Dr., XII, 458 
‘Jumping Jenny,’ XVIII, 284, 288 
Juno, Hector’s dog, ITI, 274 
Just Devil of Woodstock, XXI, 466 
Justice, administration of, in Scotland, 
VIII, 16 


Karmes, Lord, XVIII, 156 
Katterfelto, quack, XVIII, 20, 451 
Keddie’s ring, XXII, 49, 441 
Keep on this side, IIl, 94, 424 
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Keepsake Annual, XX, 851 
Keith, Craigs, XI, 278, 861, 488 
Mrs. Murray, XIX, 827, 475 

Keiths of Craig, XIX, 475 

Kelly, Lord, VII, 83, 441 

Kelpie’s Voice, VII, 542; Kelpie’s Flow, 
VIII, 161, 812 

Kelso convoy, III, 272 

Keltie, Old, the landlord XI, 362 

Kenilworth, the novel, XII, vii 

Kenilworth Castle, XII, 291, etc. 

Kennaquhair, monastic ruins, X, xxiv, 
863; XI, 111 

Kennedy, Frank, excise officer, IT, 51, etc. 

Kenneth. See MacEagh 

Kenneth, Sir, XX, 1, etc. 

Kennington ‘Common, London, XVIII, 
208, 451 

Ken-no cheese, IT, 425 

Kerneguy, Louis. See Charlies II. 

Ker of Faldonside, XXII, xv 

Kettledrummle, Cameronian minister, VI, 


136, etc. 

Kettle of fish. See Fish, kettle of 

Key, Jean, IV, xlvii, xlix 

Kilderkin, Ned, innkeeper, XIV, 821 

Killancureit, Laird of, I, 55 

Killbuck, deer-hound, V, 48, 58 

Killian, Hagenbach’ 8 squire, XXITI, 158, 
165, 171, 190 

Killnakelty Hunt, XVII, 10 

' Kilpont, Lord, V, "139, 361 

Kind gallows a of Crieff I, 475 

Kinedder, Lord, XII , 823 

Kinfauns, barons of, XXII, 74, 442; 
Castle, XXII, 86 

King, Dr., ‘Anecdotes, XVIII, xii, xiii, 485 

King’s ‘Advocate, VII, 224, 241 

a Oak, Woodstock, XXI, 10, 81, 158, 

3 


King’s Park, Edinburgh, I, 279; VII, 98, 
108, 118, 153 

Kinnoul Hill, Perth, XXII, 8 

Kinprunes, Kaim of, III, 28, 122, 415 

Kinross, revels at, XI, 276, 284 

Kippen, hership of, IV, xviii 

Kippletringan, IT, 68 

Kirchhoff, XXIII, 218, 222, 224 

Kirk, Rev. Robert, IV, 409; V, 369 

Kirk of Field, Edinburgh, XI, 154, 387 

Kirkwall, XIII, 826, 831, 866, ’399 

Kirkwhistle, Episcopal minister of, V, 94 

Kistvaen, XIX, 268 

Kitchener, of monastery, X, 168 

Kitchiner, Dr., XVII, 82, 441 

Kite, Se eant, X, 238, 892 i 

Kittlebas et, Lady. See Foes Mrs. 

Kittlecourt, Sir Thomas IT, 81, 35 

Kittle Nine Steps, Edinburgh Castle, 
XVIII, 2, 485 

Klepper, Hayraddin’ 8 pony, XVI, 201, 400 

Perey ener Blind Jack of, XVIII, 
48 

Knave, miller’s, X, 108, 877 

Knight, knighthood, meaning of, V, 826, 
881; pennon of, XIX, 249, 474 

Knighton, Buckingham's oom, XIV, 74 

Knightsbridge affair, IV, 878, 414 

Knipperdolings, XV, 511, 626 


Knockdunder, Captain of, VII, h etc. 
Knocktarlitie, manse of, VI II, 4 
Knockwinnock Bay, III, 60, Ate 879 
Koenigsfeldt, XXIII, 160, 475 

Kraken, sea-monster, XIU, 15 
Krames, Edinburgh, VI, 61 
Kurschenschaft, XVI, 245, 456 

Kyle, David, innkeeper, X, xxvii 


LABARUM, XXIV, 118, 890 

Laberius,.XIV, xxiv, 468 

Lachrymatory, III, 274 

Lacy, Damian de, XIX, 79, ete. 

Lacy, Hugo de, XIX, 4, T7, etc. 

Lacy, Randal de, XIX, 86, "ete. 

Lacy, The Old Troop, XXI, 244, 479 

‘ Ladies and knights,’ IV, 149 

Lady in the Sacque, tale of, XX, 387, 889 

Lady’s-maids, and lying, VI, 268 

La Ferette. See Ferette, La 

Laigh Kirk of Glasgow, IV, 183, 407 

Laing, Malcolm, XITI, xii 

Laird of the Solway Lakes. See Red- 
gauntlet, Hugh 

Laird’s Jock, XX, 407, 409 

La Jeunesse, Marquis o Hautlieu’s fac- 
totum, XVI, xxxiii 

Lake, Lady, XIV, 401 

Lake islands, Scottish, XXII, 818 

Lalain, Jacques de, XXIV, 891 

Lambmas lads, XIII, 841, 465 

Lambourne, Michael, XII, 2, e 

Lambskin, Mrs. Alice, XIX, 38 

Lamentation, excessive, XVIL 118, 489 

La Mer des Histoires, XI, 872, 448 

Lammergeier, XXIII, 2 22 

Landais, Peter, XXIII, 62, 475 

Landlord, of the Wallace Inn, V, xiii 

Landward town, VI, 69, 416 

Laneham, Robert, XII, 194, 888, 458, 460 

Langcale, Laird of, VI, 215, 228 

Langlands, William, the epparitor, XI, 481 

Langley, Sir Frederick, V , 35, ete. 

Lang 8 eep, V, 3 

Langside, Vatilo of, XI, 407, 440; XIX, 
842, 488 

Lantern, Mac-Farlane’s, I, 240, 478 

Lanzknecht, XVI, 191, 271, 456; XX, 66, 
421 

Laodicea, Retreat of, XXIV, 46, 52 

Lapelle, white, XIII, 3869, 471 

Lascaris, sea-captain, XXIV, 838 

Latham House, XV, 47, 626 

Latimer, Bishop, XI, 488 

Latimer, Darsie, XVIII, 1, ete. 

Latin pronunciation, xiv, 108; quota- 
tions, XXIV, 391 

Lauderdale, Duchess of, XIX, 888, 488 

Lauderdale, Duke of, VI, 821 

Laupen, XXIII, 2, 475 

Laurenz. See Vaudemont, Ferrand de 

Law, Memorials, VIII, xiii 

Law-courts, Edinburgh, VII, 218 

Lawford, town-clerk, XXV, 14, 19 

Lawson, Miss Helen, VII, ix 

Law’s scheme, VITI, 192, 324 

Law-ting, Shetland, XIII, 202, 459 

Lawyers, Scottish, II, 242, 245, 430, 481, 

I, 122, 126 
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Lay of Last Minstrel, II, 168 
‘ Lay of poor Louise,’ XXII, 108, 448 
e and Covenant, V, 151; VI, 46, 

$32; VII, 201 

Leaguer lasses, V, 242 

Lean,. Donald, or Duncan, IV, xii 

Dowes, Shenstone’s estate, XVIII, 68, 
451 

Lediart waterfall, IV, 358 

Lednoch, Perthshire, XXII, 168, 460 

Lee, Albert, XXI, 228, etc. 

Lee, Alice, X XI, 2, etc. 

Lee, Sir Henry, XXI, 2, etc. 

Lee, Victor, X XI, 38, 183 

Lee Penny, XX, xii, 415 

Legend of Montrose, the novel, V, 189; 
XIX, 828 

Leglin-girth, XIV, 893, 461 

Leicester, Ear! of, XII, 65, etc. 

Leitvester beans, VII, 298, 567 

Leicester’s Commonwealth, XII, ix, 459 

Leichtach, or body guard, XXII, 827 

Leith, fairy boy of, VII, 553; siege of, 
XIV, 145, 455, 468; affair at pier, XX, 
818, 418 

Lemon, Robert, IV, 408 

Lennox, VII, 456, 567 

Le Notre, André, gardener, XV, 626 

Lenthal, death of, XXI, 475 

Leny, pass of, V, 157 

Leopard, Knight of the. See Kenneth, Sir 

Oo Duke of Austria, XX, 66, etc. ; 

424 

Lesley, M‘Intyre’s second, III, 177 

Leslies, XI, 156; XVI, 45, 480, 451 

Lesly, Ludovic. See Balafré, Le 

‘Let God arise,’ XV, 31 

Letters, etc., Captain Clutterbuck’s, X, 
xxi, ete.; XIV, xiii; Dr. Dryasdust’s, 
IX, xix; XV, xv; XVIII, 432; franking 
of, XVIII, 7, 486 

Letters from the Highlands, I, xxxi, 492 

rte aon highwayman, VII, 297, 
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’ 

Lewis, island of, V, 226, 867 

Lewis, Jenkin, Memoirs of Prince William 
Henry, VI, 417 

Lewkenor’s Lane, London, XV, 626 

Leyden, Dr., V, 868 

Leyden, Jack of, XXI, 51, 486 

Leyth, Petit, XIV, 145, 455, 468 

Liberton, VII, 278 

Liberty Boys, III, 889, 424 

Libraries, old, III, 149 

Lidcote, curate of, XII, 182 

Lidcote Hall, XII, 129 

eee Charlie of, IT, 425; XX, 838, 


42 
Liddesdale roads, II, 429 
‘Lie, explained, I, 58, 492 
Liege, Bishop of, XVI, 208, 252 
Liege, people, ete., XVI, 186, 215, 216, 
414, 450: XXIII, 154, 475 
Liesse, Abbé de, XXII, 444, 460 
Life Guards, Claverhouse’s, VI, 29, etc. 
Lightbody, Luckie, VIII, 120, 127, 249 
ee Count, I, 225, 492 
Lilias, the waiting-maid, XI, 11, ete. 
Lillburn, or Lilburne, John, XXI, 479, 486 


‘Lillibulero,’ song, I, 270 
nily William, II, 21, 486; Life and Times, 
8 
? 
Lily of St. Leonard’s. See Deans, Effie 
Lincluden Abbey, VII, ix 
Lincoln, Devil looking over, XII, 466 
Lindabrides, XXI, 839, 486 
Lindamira, XIII, 382, 471 
Lindesay, Lord, XI, 206, 224, 240, 437 
Lindesay, Scottish Archer, XVI, 70, 77 
Lindor, I, 182, 492 
Lindsay, Lady Ann, XIII, 463 
Lindsay, Sir David, XVIII, 106, 449 
Lindsay of Pitscottie, I, 148 
Lingtow men, II, 432; XXV, 387 
Linkboys of London, XIV, 81 
Linklater, Laurie, XIV, 82, 322, 878 
Linklater Linn, VI, 387, 890 
Linlithgow, Earl of, VI, 422 
Lintel, blow on the, V, 64 365 
Lions of Solomon, XXIV, 91, 179 
Lispund, XIII, 8, 471 
‘Listneth, gode: people, everiche one, 
8 


X 
Lists, at Ashby, IX, 62; at Templestowe, 


, 429, 

Littlejohn, Bailie, the justice, III, 838 
Little Veolan, I, 406 
Liverpool, time of tale, XV, 225 
Lizzie, dumb, XV, xiii 
Lochaber-axe, I, 474; VII, 26 
Loch Ard, IV, 290 
Loches, Castle of, XVI, 172 
Loch Fine, V, 247 
Lochiel, Cameron of, VIII, 194, 826 
Lochleven, Lady of, XI, 214, etc. 
Lochleven Castle, XI, 210, 251, 886 
Loch Lomond, IV, 857 
‘ Lochow, or Loch Awe, It’s a far cry to,’ 

IV, 276; V, 254 
Lochside, gudeman of, II, xiv 
Lochside tower, X, 879 
Loch Sloy, MacFarlanes’ slogan, VI, 424 
Loch Tay, V, 808 
Lockhard, VIII, 89, 101, 110 
Lockhart, J. G., XXIV, xxv 
Lockhart, Sir George, VIII, 88, 815 
Lockhart, Sir Simon, of Lee, XX, xi 
Locking the door during dinner, VI, 67, 
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Lockman, VII, 189, 247, 552; XXII, 261, 
447. See also Dalgleish and Doomster 

Locksley, IX, 65, etc. 

Logan, poet, XX, 354 

Logie, Catharine, ¢.e. Margaret, XXII, 
164, 262 

Logothete, XXIV, 91 

‘Lo! here be oakis grete,’ HI, 84 

Lokman, XX, 245, 424 

Lombards, XIX, 21, 489; XX, 67, 424 

Loncarty. See Luncarty 

London, VII, 284; XIV, 2, etc.; XV, 
528, 611 

Longsword, William, XX, 256 

Longueville, Thomas de, XXII, 72 

‘Look not thou on beauty's charming, 
VIII, 26 

‘Look on my girdle,’ X, 158 


Lord ——, Jacobite, XVIII, 896 
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Lord High Commissioner of Scottish 
Kirk, VII, 512 

Lord Keeper. See Ashton, Sir William 

Lords of seat and of session, VII, 40 

Lords of the Articles, X XII, 70, 460 

Loretto, shrine of, XI, 286, 448; XVI, 
a 456; XXIII, 246, 475; XXIV, 209, 
89 

Lorimer, Sir Duncan Campbell's servant, 

» 245 

Lorn, plundering of, IV, xxiii, 414 

Lorraine, state of, XXIII, 320, etc. 

Loudon Hill, VI, 117, 186; XXV, 858. See 
also Drumclog 

Louis XI., XVI, xi, 2, etc. ; XXIII, 42, etc. 

Louise, the glee-maiden, XXII, 107, ete. 

Louponheight, Laird of, XXV, ’87 

Loup-the-Dyke, Dame. See ‘Lightbody, 
Luckie 

Love, Family of, XXI, 51, 354, 486 

Love, Parliament of, XXIII, 366, 470 

Lovel, IIT, 1, ete. 

Lovel, our dog, III, 18, 424 

Love’s Ladder, Woodstock Lodge, XXI, 


84 t 
t Love wakes and weeps,’ XIII, 249 
Lowe, John, VII, 559, 567 
Lowestoffe, Reginald, XIV, 189, etc. 
Lowlanders, V, 286 
Loyalty’s Reward, ys 820 
Lucerne, XXIII, 8, 5 
Tackenboows Edinburgh, I, 268, 492; 
VII, 51, 55 
Luck-in-a-Bag, V, 90, 36 
uae, the warlock, XII, Pe 464 
Raymond, XI, 88, 44 
Lum-cleeks, IT, 428 
Lumle Captain, VI, 279 
Lums ell, V, 169, 374 
Luncarty, battle of, X, 865, 390; XI, 26, 
447; XXII, 62, 460 
Lundin, Dr. Luke, XI, 276, 350 
Lundin, Sir Louis, XXII, 285, 240 
Lunsford’s light horse, XXI, 6l, 185, 243 
Lusignan, XIX, 879, 489 
Luss, Laird of, IV, x 
Lutin, Dalgarno's page, XIV, 188, 424, 480 
Lyke-wake, III, 866 
Lyle, Annot, V, 184, etc. 
Lyly, John, x, 120, 378 
Lynedoch, Perthshire, XXII, 168, 460 
Lysimachus, XXIV, 15, 268, 337 
Lyttleton, History of England, XIX, xv 


MacApaM, roadmaker, XXV, 168, 874 

M‘Alpin, Janet, V, 146 

M‘Alpin, Sergeant, V, 146, 148 

MacAlpine, Jeanie, of Aberfoil inn, IV, 
263, 269 

MacAnaleister, Rob Roy’s lieutenant, IV, 


xxvi 

M‘Aulay, Allan, V, 175, etc. 

M‘Aulay, Angus, of Darnlinvarach, V, 
179, ete. 

Macbriar, Ephraim, preacher, VI, ve etc. 

Maccabeeus, Judas, XIX, 207, 48 

ae” Dougal, the butler, XVIII, 


Mac-Gandlish, Mrs., II, 68, 206 


new an expectant of Singleside’s, 

Maccombich, Evan Dhu, I, 95, etc. 

M‘Combich, Robin Oig, XX, 824, etc. 

MacCoul, Jem, XIV, xix 

MacCulloch, Cutlar, XV, 252, 603 

M‘Donald, Andrew, V, 336, 870 

M‘Donald of Glengarry, V, 198 

MacDonald of Keppoch, V, 182 

Macdonald of the Isles, XIX, 472 

M‘Donnell. See Colkitto 

Macdougal of Lorn, XIX, 401, 481 

MacEagh, Kenneth, V, 261, 804, 844, 855 

MacKagh, Ranald, V, 257, etc. 

Macers, before Supreme Court, IT, 422 

MacPvoy, Janet, XIX, 323, 867, 370; XX, 
81 

MacFarlane, Mrs., XV, 585 

Mac-Farlane Clan, I, 478; IV, xii; V, 
809; VI, 424; X, 112, 377 

M‘Fittoch, dancing-master, XXV 84, 88 

MacGillie Chattanach. See Chattanach, 
MacGillie 

MacGregor. See Rob Hoy 

MacGregor, Ciar Mohr, IV, xi, xviii; V, 
141 

Macgregor, Dr., XVII, 70, 482 

MacGregor, Hamish, "IV, 803, 311, 839. 
See also MacGregor, James Mohr 

MacGregor, Helen, IV, 291, 299, 808, 854 

MacGregor, James Mohr, IV, xliv, ete. 


MacGregor, Robert, IV, 803. See also 
Robin Oig 
MacGregor Clan, IV, viii, etc. ; V, 140 


MacGregor of Glencarnock, IV, xiv 

MacGregor of Glengyle. See Ghlune Dhu 

MacGregor of Glenstrae, IV, x, xiv ; XIX, 
891, 479 

Mac-Guffog, Mrs., II, 811 

Mac-Guffog, the thief-taker, II, 214, 215, 


311, 4 
ieuan and Providence, VI, 59, 416 
Maclan, Eachin. See Conachar 


MaclIan, Gilchrist, XXII, 804, 319 

M‘Ilduy, Cameron, V, 314 

M‘Intoshes, motto of, XVII, 255 

M‘Intyre, Oldbuck’s brother-in-law, ITI, 
11 

M‘Intyre, Hector, III, 141, etc. 

M‘Intyre, Mary, IIT, 19, 46, 145, 171 

Mac-Ivor, Fergus, I, 90, etc. 

Mac-Ivor, Flora, I, 92, etc. 

Mackay, Mr., at Theatrical Fund Dinner, 
XIX, 462, 464 

Mackay, or Donn, Robert, Highland poet, 
XX, 418 

MacKay’s country, XXII, 311, 451 

MacKellar, Jacobite, XVIII, 897 

Mackenzie, Sir George, or Bluidy Advo- 
cate Mackenyie, VII, 127, 564; XVIII, 
112, 448 

Mackerris. See ie Colonel James 

Mac-Kinlay, John, II 

Mackitchinson, the Queensferry inn- 
keeper, IIT, 9, 14 

MacLaren Clan, IV, xli, 278, 409 

MacLean, Sir Hector, XXII, xxiv 

Macleary, Luckie, I, 60 

MacLeish, Donald, XIX, 892, 897, 403 
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MacLellan of ponon Zv; 114, 452 
Macleuchar, Mrs., 
MacLewis, captain, T the Brandanes, 
XXII, 119, 277, 427 
Maclure, Bessie, VI, 87, etc. 
Mac-Morlan, sheriff-substitute, II, 78, etc. 
Mac-Murrough, the bard, I, 127 
MacPhadraick, Miles XIX, 418, 419 
Macpherson, Alexander 
Macpherson, Ossian, Tit, 27 278 
Mac noron s Rant, V, 365 
Mac ; r MacRaws, XII, 295, 464; 
XX, 318, "118 
Macraw, Francie, TII, 256, 267 
MacRaws, or MacRaes, XIII, 295, 464; 
XX, 818, 418 
Macready , Pate, the pedlar, IV, 183, 141 
MacRimmon’ 8 Lament, IV, 410 
MacTavish, Elspat, the Highland Widow, 
XIX, 408, etc. 
MacTavish, Hamish Bean, XIX, 409, etc. 
MacTavish’ Mohr, Hamish, XIX, 407 
MacTurk, Captain, XVII, "34, ete. 
Mac Vicar, prayer for Prince Charlies, I, 
815 
MacVittie, the Glasgow merchant, IV, 
189, 208, 228 
Mac-Wheeble, I, 34, etc. 
Maddow, right, XT, 103, 468 
Madelon, of Château Hautlieu, XVI, xxvii 
Madge Wildfire, VII, 166, etc. 
Madras, XXV, 99, 118 
M ie, the ytic, VIII, 221, 298, 306 
Ma practised in St. Ruth's, iit, i 194 
n, in Persian Tales, X, xlix, 890 
Maglatrates, of Edinburgh, VII, 27, 58 
Magnus, Olaus, XV, 589 
Mago Tico XVII, 172, 488 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz, XXI, 1, 487 
Mahmoud, Sultan, XVII, 1 
Mahony, Du T I, 97, 805° 386 
Mahound, I 7 
Maiden of Morton. XI, 172, 487 
‘Maiden, whose sorrows,’ x, 287 
Mail-coaches, VII, 1 
Mailsetter, Davie, III, 180, 182 
Mailsetter, Mrs., III, 125 
Mainland of Zetiand, XIII, 1 
Maire of Dijon, XXIII, 842, 858 
Maitland, William, cited, XIX, 881 
or Weir, jackana , XVIII, 104, 116 
Maker, or poet XX , 190, 874 
Malagrowther, Sir Mungo, XIV, 67, ete. 
Malkin, jennet, IX, 392 
aie Atal foarum, XIV, 888, 469 
? 
Malvoisin, Al ert de, IX, 848, etc. 
Malvoisin, Phili de, IX, 62, 82 
Man, Isle of, XV, 49, etc. 
Manchester railroad, XXIV, x, 895 
Mandeville, Sir John, XIX, xxv, 489 
Mandrin, French smuggler, XIX, 474, 489 
Manicheans, XXIV, 6, 895 
Man in the Iron Mask, XVIII, 286, 452 
Manna of Ñt. Nicholas, XII, 140, 468 
Mannering, Guy, II, 8, etc. 
Mannering, ua II, 108, ete, 
Mansel, a nae 63 
Mansel, Sir award, XIV, 868 
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Mantelets, IX, 251, 457 

Manton, Joe, gunsmith, III, 852, 424 

‘Many a fathom dark and deep, X, 9 

Mar, Earl of, IV, 366 

March, Earl of, XXII, 98, otc. 

March-dike ke boundary, VI, 4 

‘ March, march, Ettrick and *reviotdale, 
X, 282 

Marchmont, Matilda, II, 106 

Marchthorn, mig 141 

Marcian, esquire, XXIV, 169 

Marck, William he la, XVI, 246, etc. 

Mareschal of Mareschal Wells, Y, 82, etc. 

Margaret, Aunt, XX, 353, etc. 

Margaret, Princess of Scotland, XVI, 441 

Margaret, Sister, III, 50, 426 

Margaret, widow of Henry VI., XXIII, 
802, etc. 

Margery, Mrs., XIX, 80, 87 

Maries, four X XI, 206, 448 

Marischal College, Aberdeen, V, ee i 

‘Mark me, for the word I speak,’ 
802 

Mark of Belgrave, VII, 295, 569 

Marksmen of Milnwood, VI, 233, 258 

Marmoutier, Abbey of, XVI, 57, 456 

Marot, Clément, XI, 880, 448 

Marquis of i, VIII, 80, etc. 

Marr and Williamson, I, a 

Marriage, novel, XVII, ix, 441 

Marriage, marriages, XIII, 137; XXIT, 5, 
164, 489 

Marshal, Flora and Will, ave II, xxi 

Marshalsea, London, XIV, 2 

Marsport v. Lackland, vit, wh 

Martha, abbess of Elcho, XXII, 297 

Martha, Clara Mowbray’s maid, XVII, 
115, 401 

Martha, ee at Osbaldistone 
Hall, IV, 1 

Marthon, the  Bokonian: XVI, 282 

Martigny. See Tyrrel, Frank 

Martigny, Marie de, XVII, 266 

Martin, the shepherd, X, 15 17, 117, 150 

Martin, Dame, of Brokenburn, XVIII, 
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122, 1 
Martindale Castle, XV, 8, etc. 
Martin Waldeck, Miss Wardour’s tale, IIT, 
156 
‘Mary,’ song, XTIT, 132 
Mask, Queen of Scots, XI, 152, ete. 
use of, by ladies, XVIII, 236, 380 
Maskers, at Burgh-Westra, XIII, 160 
Mason, Captain, rescue of, XV, 615 
Mass, V, 165; XI, 117, 430 
Massamore, or massymore, ITI, 801, 424; 
XI, 353, 448; XXII, 201, 444 
Master of Mo phie, IIT, 188, 424 
Masters, the ysician, XII, 159, 401 
Matamoros, XII, 188, 468 
Matheson, Dr. Alexander, XVIII, 5 
Matthew of Doncaster, XXIII, 46 
Mattie, Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s maid, IV, 
219, 258, 864 
Mauley, Sir Edward, 127. See Elshie 
Maulstatute, the magistrate, XV, 884 
Maurice, Grave, XII, 4, 467 
Mauthe Doog, legend of, XV, 216, 598 
Maxwell, the usher, XIV, 55, 108, 105 
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Maxwell of Summertrees, XVIII, 248, etc. 
Mayflower, Phoebe, XXI, 40, etc. 
Mayor of Dijon. See Maire of Dijon 
Mayor of Woodstock, XXI, 6, 108, 118 
Maypole; festival of, XXI, 80 

wbank, Lord, XIX, 818, 463 
Meal-tub Plot, XV, "627 
‘ Measurers of good and evil, XXIII, 250 
Meat-mistress, XIII, 141, 471 
Meat sold by measure, XIX, 56, 478 
Medicine, mediæval, IX, 256, 3638, 874 
Meg Merrilies, II, 14, ete. 
Meiklehose, Elder, VII, 462, 465 
Meiklewham, the lawyer, XVII, 88, etc. 
Melech Ric. See Richard I. 
Melrose Abbey, XI, 442. See also Kenna- 


quhair 
Melville, Major, I, 202, 225 
Melville, Sir Robert, XI, 207, 223, 235, 437 
Memoirs of Prince William Henry VL 417 
Mendham, Richard, smuggler, XVIII, 444 
Mengs, John, XXIII, 235, 239, 242, 247 
‘Menseful maiden, ne’er should rise,’ 
XIII, 255 
Menteith, Earl, V, 158, ete. 
Menzies, Mr., at Theatrical Fund Dinner, 
XIX, 469 
Mephistophiles, or Mephistopheles, XVI, 


xi 

Mercenary soldiers, V, 161, 174; XVI, 2, 
191, 271, 443. See also Lanzknecht 

Mercer, Major, XXV, 108 

Mercurius Aulicus, XV, pee 627 

Mer des Histoires, XI, 872 , 448 

Meredith, Jacobite, XVIII, 898 

Meredith, Mr., the wit, XVII, 35 

Meredith, Welsh knight, XXY, 358 

Mermaiden’s Fountain, VIII, 42, 182, 217 

Mermaid tavern, London, XIV, 153, 469 

Merrilees, Leith tanner, XVIII, 442 

‘Merrily swim we,’ X, 40 

Mertoun, Basil, x III, 3, etc. 

Mertoun, Mordaunt, XIII, 12, ete. 

Mervyn, letter from, II, 101 

Mervyn's Bower, Kenilworth, XIT, 300 

Messenger, king’s, XXV, 12 

Mexican monarch, VII, 341, 567 

Mhic-Allastar-More, XIV, 830, 458 

Mickle, or Meikle, XII, x, 455 

Middleburgh, Bailie, VII, 186, 194 

Middlemas, Richard, XXV, 7, etc. 

Middlemas, village, XXV, 3, etc. 

Middleton, Mad World, VIII, 818 

Middleton’s rising, XXI, 457 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, XVII, 218 

Milch, Jock of, XIV, 62 

Military music, at night, VI, 48, 416 

Millar, or Miller, Philip, gardener, XVIII, 
68, 452 

ant “dues, X, 105, 108, 877. See also Mul- 
ures 

Miller, at quarter-staff with Gurth, IX,107 

Miller, Hob, X, 104, 108, 186, 377 

Millie, Bessie, XIII, 454 

Mills, History of the "Crusades, XX, x, 417 

Milnwood House, VI, 39, ete. 

Milton, V, 868; XXI, 805, 807 

Minden, XVIII, 865, 452 

Miners of the Peak, XV, 296 


Minstrel. See Bertram 

Minstrels, female, XXII, 118 

Minstrelsy, IX, 158, 453; XXV, 189 

wa, the water-drinker, XX, 282, 425; 
XIV, 2 


Mirkwood Mere, I, 28 

Mirror, journal, XIX, 878, 489 

Mirror of Knighthood, XI, 211, 448 
Misericord, X, 177, 379 

Misogynism, Il, 18, 47 

Mist, Children of. See Children of the 


Mist 
Misticot, IIT, 122, 198, 228 
Mitre, inscription at t Monkbarns, ITI, 19 
Mob of Edinburgh, VII, 88, 52 
Mohammedans N 15, 28, 281, 297 
Mohr ar Chat, XXII, 810, 450 
Mohun, Michael, XV, 442, 627 
Moidart, XVIII, 365, "452 
Moliére’s recipe, XIX, 876, 489 
Monastery, the novel, x, vii; XIV, xvi 
Mon atary of St. Mary’s. See Kenna- 


quha 

Monboddo, Lord, II, 431 

Moncada, Mathias de, XXV, 12, 16, 25 

Moncada, Zilia de, XXV, 5, ‘ete. 

Mon cœur volage,’ I, 61 

Moncrieff, Hill of, Perth, XXII, 3 

Moncrieff of Tippermaljluch, Dr. John, 
XVII, 82, 442 

Moniplies, Richie, XIV, 10, etc. 

Monitoire, IT, 275, 436 

Monkbarns, description of, IIT, 17, 44, 88 

Monks, III, 150; X, 828, 382 

Monmouth, Duke of, VI, 245, 281, 282 

Monna Paula, Hermione’s maid, XIV, 212, 
218, 236, 240 

Monro, Colonel, of the Scots Regiment, 

> 

Mons Meg, cannon, IV, 408 

Montargis, dog of, XX, 255, 423 

Montenay, Sir Philip de, XXV, 230, 299 

Montereau, bridge of, XXIII, 360, 476 

Mont-Fitchet, Conrade, IX, 840, 348, 354 

Monthemer, Guy, XIX, 258 

Montl’héry, or Mont L Bery: battle of, 
XVI, 289, 444; XXIII, 825, 476 

Montreville, Adela, XXY, 106, etc. 

Montrose, Duke of, IV, xx, 808, etc. 

Montrose, Marquis of, V, 170, ete. ; VIII, 
48, 328 ; XIII, 156, 456; XX, 260, 417 

Mont St. Michael, XVIII, 360, "452 

Mont St. Victoire. See St. Victoire, Mont 

ee Conrade of, XX, xiii, 67, etc. ; 

Moors, invited into Spain, XXII, 872, 462 

Moors, Scottish, VI, 144, 146 

Moral Teacher (Crabbe), X, 262, 891 

Morat, or Murten, battle of, IX, 28, 452 ; 
XXIII, 427 

Moravian mission, XVII, 426, 442 

Morgenstern, V, 177, 867 

Moringer, the Noble, XIX, xi 

Morolt, Dennis, XIX, 18, 22, 88 

Morphie, Master of, III, ‘188, 424 

Morrice-dancers, XXII, 200, 286, 444, s9 

Morris, IV, 24, etc. 

Morrison, es, XVI, 448 

Morrison, Hugh, XX, Bar. 840 
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Morrison, Mr., Perth antiquary, XXII, 


438, ete. 
Mortality, Old. See Old Mortalit 
‘Mortal warp and mortal woof,’ X, 101 
Mortemar, Alberick of. See Theodorick 
Morton, Earl of, X, 840, 842, 852, 868; 
XI, 178, 205 
Morton, Henry, VI, 21, etc. 
Morton, Rev. Mr., I, 200, 211, 217 
Morton of Milnwood, VI, 50, etc. 
Mortsheugh, sexton, VIII, 223, 225, 298 
‘t Mother rksome, mother dread, XIII, 
222, 224, 225, 227 
$ Mother, speak, and do not tarry, XIII, 


Mottoes, at head of chapters, IV, 22; 
XIX, 324 

Moultrassie Hall, XV, 8, 296 

Mountain, Old Man of the, XX, xiii, 425 

Mountaineers, heresy of, XIX, 40, 489 

Mount Sharon, XVIII, 61, 67 

Mousa Castle, XIII, 463 

Mowbray, Clara, XVII, 24, ete. 

Mowbray, Mr. Scrogie, XVII, 195, 390 

Mowbray, Squire, XVII, 30, ote. 

Mowbray family, XVII, 5 

‘t Much have I fear’d,’ VII, 10 

Mucklebackit, Maggie, III, 99, 242, 356 


Mucklebackit, Saunders, III, 67, 288, 291, 
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Mucklebackit, Steenie, III, 67, etc. 

Mucklestane Moor, V,7 

Mucklewrath, the smith, I, 196; his 
spouse, I, 197 

Mucklewrath, Habakkuk, VI, 205, 289, 
301, 809 

Muezzin, XX, 425 

une man, XI, 866, 438 

gietonian, XXI, 18, 487 

Mu ton, Sir Thomas, XX, 416 

Multures, XIII, 116, 471 

Mum, a kind of drink, TII, 91 

Mumblazen, Master, XII, 181, 189 

Mumpsimus and sumpsimus, X, xxxi, 
891; XX, 358, 425 

Mumps’s Ha’, II, 140, 425 

at o in The Padlock, I, xv, 492; XI, 
x 

Muratori. XXIV, 390 

Murdockson, Meg, VII, 189, ete. 

Murray, Lord James, X, 337, 842, 851, 
868 ; XI, 175, 178, 208, 205 ; XIV, 128 

Murray, Miss Nickie, XVIII, 122, 452 

Murray, Mr. William, at Theatrical Fund 
Dinner, XIX, 465 

Murrays, feud with the Drummonds, V, 
139 

Muschat’s Cairn, VII, 118, 153, 552 

Musgrave, Sir Miles, V, 177, 223 

Music, regimental, VI, 43, 416 ` 

Mussel Crag, III, 26, 99, 288 

Mutton, French coin, XXII, 54, 461 

a a Margaret's Mirror, XX, 851, 858, 


t ‘My aoe and I,’ XXII, 186 
t My eyes are dim, III, 84 
My foot is on my native heath,’ IV, 884 
y heart’s in the Hi L Sdo XVIII, 234 
Myrebeau, Sire de, 


Mysie, Caleb Balderstone’s helper, VIII, 
68, 71, 118, 240 

Mysie, Lady "Margaret Bellenden's attend- 
ant, VI, 105 

Mysie of the Mill, X, 105, ete. 

‘My sons weavers !’ TV, 341 


Nasos. See Touchwood, Peregrine 

Nancy, XXIII, 443, 456, "476 

Nature, wildness of, V, 808 

Nectabanus, dwarf, XX, "hd, 184, 145, 300 

Negro slaves, IX, 8, 430, 451 

Nelly, Dame. See Christie, Dame Nelly 

Nerling, V, 279, 874 

Netherbow Port, Edinburgh, VII, 54; 
XIX, 874, 489 

Neville, Eveline, III, 267, 292, 310, 321 

Neville, Major, III, 393, 408, 409. See 
also Lovel 


Neville, Sir Henry, chamberlain to 
Richard I., XX, 159, ete. 

Newark, Jeanie Deans at, VII, 294 

Newcastle, Duchess of, XV, 165, 594 

Newcastle, Duke of, XXI, 300, 487 

New England, tale of, XV, 154 

Newgate, IV, 868, 371; XV, 891 

Newton, Sir Isaac, III, 205 

Nicanor. See Protospathaire 

Nicephorus Briennius, XXIV, xxvii, 40, 


etc. 
Nichols, Progresses of James I., XIX, 479 
Nicksticks, baker's, III, 416 
Nicneven, Mother. See Greme, Magdalen 
Nicol, Andrew, litigant, XVIII, 440 
Nicolas, Father, X, 150, 879; XI, 114 
Niddrie Castle, Queen Mary at, XI, 894 
Nidering, or niddering, IX, 453 
Nigel, Lord Glenvarloch, XIV, 24, etc. 
Night third, XIV, 10, 472 
Nihil Nameless, v? 97 
Nixon, Cristal, XVIII, 88, ete. 
‘No, no, no,’ V, 85 
Nobility, Northern, and the League and 
Covenant, V, 151; time of Richard I., 
IX, 1, 61; time of Stephen, IX, 209 
Noble, coin, XII, 468 
Noble, Hobbie, Borderer, XX, 407 
Noble House, on the Moffat road, XVIII, 1 
Noble Moringer, tale of, XIX, xi 
Noir Faineant. See Black Knight 
Norfolk, Duke of, X XI, 215, 486 
Norfolk, fourth Duke of, XII, 14, 466 
Nor Loch, Edinburgh, 1, 815, 492; XIX, 
470, 489 
Norman, the forester, VIIT, 29, 185 
Norman nan Ord, XXII, 897, 418 
Normans, IX, 2, etc.; XIX, 8, 114, 810; 
XXIV, 78, 80, 164 
‘Norman saw on English oak,’ IX, 247 
Norna of Fitful Head, XIIT, 50, ete. 
Norse ents, XIII, 15, 4913 
ITI, 148, 158; XXIV, 12 


ate. 
Northallerton, battle of, IX, 41 
Northampton, Earl of, VIII, 139, 825 
North Loch, Edinburgh, "I, 315, 492 ; 
XIX, 470, 489 
North road, Scotland, IV, 24, 29 
Norwood prophetess, XIil, x, 471 


Norse 
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Nosebag, Mrs., I, 874, 879, 446 

Novels, domestic, XVII, ix 

‘November's hail-cloud drifts away, V, 
Novit, Nichil, the attorney, VII, 75, 220 
' Now, gentle "readers,’ I, xxxii 

t Now haud your tongue,’ III, 359 
Nubian slave. See Kenneth, Bir 
Nun of Kent, XI, 109, 480 
Nurses, in Scotch families, V, 47 


Oates, Dr., XV, 280, 480, 610 

Oath upon ‘the dirk, oe 487 

Ochiltree, Edie, III, 31, ete. 

Odin, promise of, XIII, 240, 246, 466; 
XXIV, 242 

t Of all the birds on bush or tree,’ XII, 18 

f A for m mie x SA wild horn,’ IV, 14 

gyp c, I, 184 

oni vies, feud with the Leslies, XVI, 45 

Ogilvy, Hon. Mrs. Colonel, XIX, 887, 490 

Ogleby, Lord, XIX, 469, 490 

‘Oh, bold and true,” XXII, 876 

‘Oh, I loe weel my Charlie’s name,’ 
XVIII, 250 

Olaf Tryguarson, XIII, 84, 471 

Olaus Magnus, XIII, 806, 456 

Olave, St., XIII, 205, 469, 471 

Old Assembly Close, Edinburgh, XVIII, 41 

Oldbuck, Griselda, ITI, 45, etc. 

Oldbuck, Jonathan (the Antiquary), III, 
2, etc. ; XIX, xvii, 821 

Oldenbuck, Aldobrand, III, a, 95 

Old Man of the Mountain, X X, xiii, 425 

Old Mortality, VI, ix, xii, 4, 9 

oe aoe, the novel, VI, ix; XIX, 


oia Tataman language, used by Cove- 
nanters, VI, 173, 194 
Olifant, Basil, VI, "296, etc. 
Oliphant of Gask, XVIII, xvii 
Oliver le Dain. See Dain, Oliver le 
O’Neale, or O’Neil, Sir Phelim, V, 253, 375 
ion Hallow-Mass Eve,’ I, 77 
Oral te es,’ XX, 217, 425 
the mystic, XXIII, 182, 185, 187 
O ortin. another, anecdote, "XVIII, 
256, 443 
O’Quilligan, quarrel with Dalgetty, V, 164 
Oramus to St. Ronald, XIII, 62, 454 
Orchard, monastic, IIT, 27 
Ordeal, bier, XXII, 240, 270; fire, XXII, 
272, 447 
Ordericus Vitalis, XXIV, 390 
Ordinary, in 17th century, XIV, 138 
Ordination oath, VII, 439, 461, 408 
Oreilles, c'est de deux, I, 55, 4 
Oriflamme, French national 'lag, XVI, 77 
Orkborne, Dr., III, 20, 425 
Orkney, XIII, 331, 356, 464, 465 
Orlando Furioso, translation of, IV, 149 
Orleans, Duke of, XVI, 83, etc. 
Ormond, Duke of, xv, 466, ete. 
Orvietan, or Venice treacle, XII, 149, 457 
Osbaldistone, Dickon, IV, 50, 368 
Osbaldistone, Francis, IV, 1, etc. 
Osbaldistone, John, IV, 50, 368 
Osbaldistone, Percie, IV, 50, 368 
Osbaldistone, Rashleigh, IV, 42, etc. 


Osbaldistone, Sir Hildebrand, IV, 47, etc. 
Osbaldistone, Thorncliff, IV, 40, ete. 
Osbaldistone, Wilfred, IV, 50, 112, 868 
Osbaldistone, William, IV, 8, etc. 
Osbaldistone Hall, IV, 89, 44, ete. 
Osborne, Francis, XIV, 451, 470 

‘O sleep ye sound, Sir James,’ VII, 181 
Osmund, soldier, XXIV, 274, 288 
Ossian, Oldbuck on, III, 278 

Ossulston, Lord, XXV, 875 

Ostler, Dick, York, VII, 290, 298 
Oswald, Cedric’s cupbearer, IX, 26, 47, 
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Oswald, Scottish me XVIII, 94, 452 
Otteracope Scaurs, I 
‘O Tybalt, love, Tybalt, IX, 305 
Ourang-outang. See Sylvan 
‘Our work is over—over now,’ VII, 417 
Sut awe o Engis h, 12. = 104, 171, 271, 
Locksle 
Oven, aces XV, 41, nate: 
‘tO vous, qui buvez, I, 14 1 43 
Owen, Osbaldistone’s clerk, IV, 5, ete. 
Owen, Sam, groom, XVIII, "6 
Oxford, De Vere, Earl of, XV, 451, 624. 
See also Philipson, J ohn’ 
Oyley, Baldwin de, IX, 94 


Paco.er. See Strumpfer, Nick 
Paduan Doctor. See Damiotti, Dr. Bap- 
ta 


tis 

Pages, in ti century, XIV, 184, 454; 
XV, oa 

Paget, ered pare 204 

Pain, sensi ility to, XIX, 280, 474 

Painting, VIII, 10; XX, 405 

Palestine, Author's knowledge of, XX, ix 

Palgrave, Mr. Francis, XXIII, viii, x 

Palmer, IX, 20, ete. See further Ivanhoe 

Palmers, XIX, 263. See also Guarine, 
Philip, and Lac , Hugo de 

Palm Sunday, at erth, XXII, 405 

Paris, Count and Countess of. See Robert 
and Brenhilda 

Paris Garden, London, XIV, 200, 470 

Paritor, or archbishop’s summoner, XIX, 
161 

Park, Mungo, XXV, 2 

Parliament, English, V, 158; VIIT, 148, 
149, 272, 818; Rump, XXI, 92, 215; 
Riding of Scottish, XIX, 389, 490 

Parliament House, Edinburgh, XVIII, 4, 
485 

Parliament of Love, XXIII, 866, 470 

Parochial charity, XVII, 355, 484 

Paroles of honour, V, 247, 868 

Paropa, textile, XII, 277, 468 

Pate-in-Peril. See Maxwell of Summer- 


trees 
Paterson, Robert. See Old Mortality 
Paton, Captain John, VI, 424, 428 
Patriarch, XXIV, 41, etc. 
Patrick, Mowbray’ 8 ' servant, XVII, 880, 
401 


* Patten, quoted, V, 865 


Pattieson, Paul, XXIV, xiii 

Pattieson, Poter, or Patrick, of Gander- 
cleugh, V, xiv; VI, , 413; VIII, 1; 
XXIV, x 
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Paulicians, XXIV, 6, 895 
Paul's Chain, London, a 181, 470 
Paulus J orua aot 457 


Pavilion 
lon, Sara XVI, 257, 264 
Pavillon, syndic of Lie e, XVI, 216, etc. 
Pavillon, Trudchen, XVI, 220, "268, "427 
Tavai IX, 251, 457 
y, Dalgetty’s ideas of, V, 162, 170, 197 
Peck Cartio. Sa Martindale Castle 
Pears By Gilbert, Cromwell's officer, XXI, 
e 
Peasantry, Scotch, III, v 
Peck, Desiderata C 
XXI, 478 
Poon, Alexander, VI, 7, 429; Life of, VII, 
Pedlar, the, X, 388, 884 
aera Scottish, I, 229; English, XII, 


Patles, Peter, XVIII, 188, etc. 

Peel, Sir Robert, IV, 408 

Peel. Castle, XV, 160, 162, 592, 594 
Peel-towers, X, 8 

Peg- a-Ramsay, ŠIV, 117, 470 

Peghts, or Picts, XIII, 452 

Pembroke, Waverley's "tutor, I, 18, ete. 
Pembroke, Earl of, XXV, 28 1, 858 
Penfeather, Lady Benelope, XVIL 22, ete. 
Pennon, knight's, XIX, 249, 474 

Penny wedding, VII, 568 ; XIV, 488, 462 
Fepper and Mustard terriers, Ii, 141, 161, 


Percy’s Reliques, 1X, xiii 

Peri Bathous, XIX, 850, 490 

Péronne, XVI, 287, "398, "448 

Persian Tales, cian in, ri xlix, 890 

Perth, IV, 408 ; XII, 2, ete 458 

Perthshire, beauties of, XXII, 1 

Pertinax, Sir, XIX, 866, 491 

Pest, Councillor, XVIII, 11, 449 

Peter, the bridge-ward, x, 38, 47,75; XI, 
1 


Peters, Hugh, XV, 8, 627 

Petit che Hermit h a sca annin, 
eti e humorous 
XVI, 62, etc. 

Petit Leyth, XIV, 144, 468. 

Petits Guaves, XIII, 892, 472 

Petrus Thyraeus, II, 211, 425 

Peveril, Julian, XV, 14, etc. 

Peveril, Lady, XV, 2, etc. 

Peveril, Sir ffrey, XV, 4, ete. 

Peveril, William, XV, 1 

Peveril ‘of the Peak, the novel, XV, ix 

Phalaris's bull, XVIII, 89, 453 

Phidele, or Phidyle, X, 193, 891 

Philip, Father, X, 82, etc. 

Philip, king 


Philippine Cheney, XII, 271, 468 
Philipson, Arthur, XXIII, 8, etc. 
Philipson, John, XXIII, 8, ete. 
Phoca, or seal, ITI, 281, 850, 853 
Phraortes, Greek admiral, XXIV, 847 
Physicians, pedantry of, XI, 277 
Pictish burgh, XIII, 288, 463 

Picts, discussion upon, TIT, 52 
Picturesque, Price on, XVI, xxvi, 485 


uriosa, XV, 568, etc.; 


of France, XX, 66, 128, 198, 


Pierre, P Sae Onis XI 
Pigmen 

Pike, Gideon, servant, VI, 1 

Pilatre (Pilatus), Mount, XXIN, 6 


Pilgrim ess, VII, 814, 819 
Pickorton, XXIV 892 
Pinkie Cleuch, battle of, X, 9 


Pinkie House, I, 8310 

Pinnit, Orson, XII, 199 

Pinny winkles, VIII, 222, 825 

Pint measure, Scots, XVIII, 281, 448 

Piper, Mr., stage-coach contractor, XIX, 
848 


Piper’s Howff, VI, 26, 372 

Piquet, gamo of, İV, 101; XVII, 189 
Pirate, t See Cleveland, Clement 
Pirate, the novel, XIII, vii 

Pirates, XIII, 832, 360, "438, 435 
Pistol’s dimensions, XV, 229, 628 

Pit and gallows, privilege of, VI, 180 
Fircairns, or Pitcairn, Dr., XVIII, 151, 


Bon VII, 19 

Pixie, Sir Henry Lee's poe XXI, 300 

Plainte de Tournelle, Il, 275, 486 

Plantagenet, Edith, XX, 49, etc. 

Plantie cruive, XIII, 8, 451 

Play, open-air, at Kinross XI, 284 
Playhouses, London, XIV, 149 

Pleasance, at Kenilworth, XII, 301, 862 

Plessis-lés-Tours, Castle of, XVI, 8, 19 

perce Ta the advocate, I, 245, ete. 

Ho KE Natural History of Oxfordshire, 

pune VII 87, 89, 249, 517 

Poet, or maker, XXV 190, 874 

Points, trussing of, ny 150, 379 

Poisoning, in the Middle Ages, XXII, 182, 
444 


Police system, in Scotland in 1589, V, 360 
Policy, Mrs., housekeeper of Ho! lyrood, 


XXII, x 
Politic Wouldbe, Lady, XV, 173, 626 
Polonaise, worn by Scotch teh boys, I, I, 151 
Polwarth, Alick arent I, 35 
Polydore, ” XXIV, 27 
Ponies, Zetland, "m, 113. See also 
Pixie, Ro Bean, Solomon 
Pontius Pila , legend of, XXIII, 6 
Pontoppidan, Eric, XIII, 452, 472 
Pontoys, Stephen, - XIX, 249, 251 
Ponty, gardener, X II, 88, 442 
Poor-man-of-mutton, VIII, 318 
: Xu sa whom the snake deceives,’ 
I 
Pope, imitation of Horace, XIX, 477 
Popinjay, festival of, VI, 14, 19, 418 
Popis “Plot, XV, 169, ete. 
Pork, Scotch dislike to, I, 476; XIV, 820, 
458 
Portanferry, II, 310, 847 
Porteous, Captain John, VII, 24, ete. 
Porteous, Mrs., VII, 517, 556 
Porteous mob, VII, 52, 543, 544, 569 
Foran, gigantic, at Kenilworth, XII, 296, 
1 


Porte Royale, France, XVIII, 846, 453 
Ports, or i al of Edinburgh, VII, 52, 54 
Portsburg suburb of Edinburgh, VII, 52 
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Portsmouth, Duchess of, XV, 812, 815, 606 

Post-office, at Fairport, UL 125; at St. 
Ronan’s Wel, XVII, 834 

port an St. Ronan’s Well post-office, 

Fouer Row (Edinburgh) bedesman, III, 


Bandi Rev. Mr., VI, 202, etc. 

Powder-plot boys, XVIII, 425, 458 

Powheid, Lazarus, X XV, 259, 266 

Powis, or Powys, Castle. See Castell-Coch 

Poyntz, XV, 8, 628 

‘ Pretorian here, preetorian there,’ ITI, 31 

Pretorium at Kinprunes, m 28, 122, 415 

Preaching, after Drumclog, VI , 173 

Prenatal marks, XVIII, 343, 444 

Presbyterians, Scottish, V, 154; VI, 36, 
etc.; XV, 87, ; English, xxi, 8. 
See also Holdcnough, 

Prestonpans, battle of, I, 289, 295 

Prettyman, Prince, XIII, 388, 472 

Priest's Hole, I, 485 

Prince Charles, I, 252, etc. ; XVIII, ix, 
ete. 

Prince Prettyman, XIII, 888, 472 

Prince Volscius, XIII, 335, 472 

Prinked and prinned, XV, 121, 628 

Printing, invention of, XVI, 151, 441 

Prior, Dominican. See Annam, Prior 

Prior, Franciscan, XVI, 185 

Prior, Matthew, t, XXIV, x 

Prison cages, V, 812, 876 

Privy council, Scottish, VI, 321; VIII, 51 

Prize of honour, XVI, 408, 44 449 

Procrustes, XXIV, Ql, 896 

Proof against shot, Vi, 419, 424 

Prophet's chamber, VI, 8 

Protestant flail, XV, sir "608 

Protocol, the attorney, IT, 264 

Protosebastos, XXIV, 117, 896 

Protospathaire, XXIV, 27, 849, 363 

Proudfute, Maud, XXII, 227, ete. 

Proudfute, Oliver, XXII, 39, etc. 

‘Proud Maisie is in the wood,’ VII, 419 

Provence, XXIII, 811, 865, 366, 869, 470 

Providence and machinery, VI, 59, 416 

Provost of Kirkwall. See Torfe, Provost 

Prynne, Master, XXI, 161, 488 

Psalm, quavering, before Bothwell Bridge, 
VI, 292 

Ptolemais, XIX, 166, 490 

Public Good, war of the, XVI, 393, 457 ; 
XXIII, 824, 476 

Puck, of Shaws Castle theatricals, XVII, 
222, 827 

Pudding-burn House, XI, 815, 449 

Puliccinello, or Punchinello, XXIV, 876, 
896 

Punch-bowl, Magnus Troil’s, XIII, 141 

Puritans, Englis , XV, 29, etc. 

Purse, Rob Roy’s, IV, 841; throwing, over 
the ‘gate, VI, 416 

Pusey horn, XU, 144, 469 

Pym, John, XXI, 286, 488 


QUACKLEBEN, Dr., XVII, 32, etc. 
Quakers, VII, xviii, 589; XVIII, 51, etc. 

See also Geddes, Joshua and Rachel 
Quarrell, IX, 266, 458 


Quarry Holes, Edinburgh, VII, 848, 569 

Queenhoo Hall, I, xiv, 459 

Queen in the old play, XIII, 255, 472 

Queen of Love and Beauty, LX, 72, 88, 
118 


Queen of Sheba. See Montreville, Adela 
Queensberry, Duke of, VI, 416 
Queensferry, III, 1, 9 

Quentin Dwrward, the novel, XVI, xi 
Quhele, Clan, identity of, XXII, xxii, etc. 
Quickens Bog, Oldbuck’s essay, III, 825 
Quid, the tobacconist, II, 263 


RACHEL, Aunt, I, 20, 25, 160 

Rae's History of the Rebellion, IV, xxix 
Ragged Robin, I, 459; XXI, 26 
Ragman Roll, ‘II, 425 

Raine, Dame, xv, 264 

Raine, Roger, XV, 83, 68 
Rainsborough, XXI, 135, 488 

Raleigh, Walter, XII, 158, etc 
Ramorny, Sir John, XXII, 36, ete. 

Ram’s Alley, London, xa 178, 469; 

XXIII, 242, 476 | 
y, Allan, X, xxxi, 392 | 
Banany. David, XIV, 2, etc. 
Ramsay, Margaret, XIV, 71, ete. 

Ramsay, Sir John, XIV, 458 
Ramsay, William, son of David, XIV, 449 | 
Ram’s horn, found in 8t. Ruth's, III, "198, 

209, 215, 218 | 
Randal, retainer of Lochleven, XI, 215, | 

842, 870 
Randolph, Lady, XIX, 406, 490 | 
Ranters, XXI, 354 | 
Ranzelman. See Ronaldson, Neil 
Raoul, the Aun ana; XIX, 24, etc. 

Rap, coin, XXV, 881 

Raredrench, the apothecary, XIV, 15 
‘Rash thy deed,’ X, 101 

Rasp, iron, XIX, 881, 478 

Ratcliffe, Jim, VII, 68, ete. 

Ratcliffe, Mr., V, 79, etc. 

Ratton’s Skerry, Ill, 62 

Raven-bone, VIII, 98, 325 

Ravenswood, Lord Allan, VITI, 14, 19 
Ravenswood, Malise de, VIII, 25, 170, 

801 
Ravenswood, Master of, VIII, 20, etc. 

Ravenswood Castle, VITI, 14, 23, 166, 203 
Raymond, Count of Toulouse, XXIV, 127, 

891 
Raymond Lullius, XI, 38, 44 
Rebecca, Singleside’s aa, II, 

267, 276 
Rebecca, the Jewess, IX, 64, etc. 

Redding straik, II, 178 
Red-Finger, spectre, XIX, 127, 1 
Redgauntlet, novel, XVII, 429; VIN, ix 
Redgauntlet, Edward, XVIII 220 
Redgauntlet, Hugh, or Herries of Bir- 
renswork, XVIII, 26, etc. 
Redgauntlet, Lady, XVIII, 848 
Redgauntlet, Lilias. See Green Mantle 
Redgauntlet, Sir Alberick, XVIII, 219 
Redgauntlet, Sir Arthur Darsie. See 

Latimer, Darsie 
Redgauntlet, Sir Henry, XVIII, 258, 840 
Redgauntlet, Sir John, XVIII, 107 
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Redgauntlet, Sir Robert, XVIIT, 101, etc. 
ill, Dr., II, 428, 436 ; XVII, 32, 448 

Red-hand, to be taken, XXII, 889, 452 

ae Land, Red Soil, XXIII, 257, 260, 469, 


Redman, Sir Magnus, XXII, 15 

Red Pool, Wales border, XIX, 217 

‘ Refined himself,’ etc., XVII, "935 

Reformation, Reformers, in Scotland, X, 
43, 208, 227. See also Warden, Henry 

ar S Blood’s attempt to steal, v 

1 

Reginald, King of Man, XIX, 214, 490 

Register of Alsatia, XIV, 202, 457 

Reid, mountebank, XV, 60 

Reinold, butler, XIX, Ss 

‘Remember the Holy Sepulchre,’ XX, 
118 

Remigius, Nicolaus, IIT, 211, 425 

René, King, XXIII, 307, ete. 

Rere-supper, IX, 165 ; XX1, 183, 478 

Retreats of the Covenanters, VI, 428 

Rewcastle, John, the smuggler, V, 94 

Rhine, river, XXIII, 84 

Rhymer, Thomas the, I, 451; XXV, 200, 


834 
Richard I. of England, XIX, 275; XX, x, 
60, etc. See also Black Knight 
Richmond Park, VII, 878, 382 
Ricketts, Mabel, nurse, IV, 21, 82 
Riding-habits, of ladies, XVIII, 880 
Riding of Scottish Parliament, XIX, 889, 
490 


Riding on the Border, ITI, 167 

Rigdumfunnidos, XVIII, 125, 458 

Ringan Aikwood, III, 240 

Rin , Mr., XIV, "407, 415 

Rintherout, Jenny, III, 19, 242 

Ritchie, David, Dwarf, V, xix, 863 

Rivers, Scotch reverence for, IV, 260 
Rizpah. See Marthon 

Rizzio, his pagaacinatlOn: XI, 178, 227; 
XXII, x 

Roads, II, 429; IV, 24, 29 

Robbers, ancient, XXIV, 21 

Robert, Sir Arthur Wardour's servant, 
III, 371, 878, 392 

Robert, Count of Paris, XXIV, xxvi, 121, 


etc. : 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, XXIV, 78 
Robert III. of Scotland, XXII, 4, ete. 
Robert Guiscard, XXIV, 41, 75 
Roberts, cash-keeper, XIV, "74, 76 
Roberts, John, smuggler, XVIII, 299 
Robertson, Geordie, VII, 19, etc. See 
Surther Staunton, Geor, 
Robertson, Patrick, at Theatrical Fund 
Dinner, XIX, 465, 467, 470 
Robertson, Rev. Dr., historian, I, 200; 
II, 255 
Robin Hood, XI, 121, 483. See also 
Locksley 
Robin Oig, IV, xliii, etc. 
‘Robin Rover said to his crew, XIII, 


848 
Robins, Zerubbabel, XXI, 433, 437, 446, 


450 
Robison, the player, XXI, 161, 364 
Rob Roy, I, 475; IV, vii, 30, ete. 


: Pon Roy is frae the Hielands come,’ IV, 


Robsart, Amy, XII, 15, etc. 

Robsart, Sir Hugh, XII, 92, A 458 

Robsart, Sir Roger, XI I, 9 

Rochecliffe, Dr., XXI, ae 46, ig cts 

Rochester, Earls of, XV, 812, 606; XXI, 
59, 279, 490 

Roderick, king of the Goths, XX, 278, 422 

Rollo the Walker, XIII, 142, 472 

Roman camps, ITT, 6, 30 

Roman Catholic Church, in Scotland, X, 
44, 294. See also Boniface, Abbot, and 
Eustace, Father 

Romances, of 17th century, VI, 18, 417 

Roman Wall, Cumberland, II, 139 

Ronaldson, Neil, XITT, 11, 80, 108, 265 

Rory Bean, Dumbiedikes’s pony, VII, 92, 
180, 270 

Rory Dall, I, 498 

Rory Mohr of Dunvegan, XIII, 464, 472 

Rosabella, Queen Mary’s horse, XI, 898 

Rosamond’s Labyrinth, XXI, xvi, 88, ete. 

Rose coffee-house, London, XV, 628 

Roseneath, VII, 424, 428, 451 

Rose noble, X, 280, B92 

Rosewal and Lilian, XI, 284, 449 

Rosicrucians, X, 74, 892 

Ross, Alex., Fortunate Shaper, VII, 456 

Roswal, hound, XX, 77, etc. 

Rota Club, Harrington's, XXI, 28, 127 

Rotherwood, IX, 8, 21 

Rothsay, Duke of, XXII, 8, ete. 

Rougedragon, Lady Rachel, XVIII, 847 

Rouge Sanglier. See Hayraddin 

Rouslaer, of Liege, XVI, 217 

Roussillon, Margaret de, XXIII, 865, 476 

Roussillon, ee de, XXIII, 865 

Rowena, IX, 18, etc 

Rowley. See Charles II. 

Rowley (Chatterton), X, xlviii, 892 

Roxalana, XV, 628 


Roxburgh, oF or Roxburghe, Club, XV, xx; 
Roxburghe, Duke of, ITI, 418 
Bora marriages, 8cottish, XXII, 5, 164, 


Roystoun, toun, seat, VIT, 25 

Ru ré, Bastard of XV 893, 458 
Rubrick, clergyman, I, 56, 58, 487, 445 
Rudel Geoffrey, XIX, ‘178, 491 
Rudpiki, XX, 27, 426 

Rullion Green, Il, 241, 487 

Rump, Parliamentary, X XI, 92, 215 
Running footmen, VIII, 204, 819 
Russell, Lady Rachel, XV, 567, 628 
Russwy]l, XXIII, 4, 476 

Rutherford, Dr., XVIII, 18, 486 
Rutherford, Lord, VII Lx 

Rutherford, Mr., of Bowland, TII, 415 
Ruthven, Lord, XI, 226 ; XXII, XV 
Ruthven, raid of, XIV, 63, 471 
Ruthven, Sir Patrick, VI, "50, 435 
poe Will, I, 206, 819, See also Bean 


n 
Rutland, Duchess of, XII, 345 
Rutledge, Farmer, lV, 76 
Rutledge, Job, smug ‘ler, XVIII, 275, 277 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, V, 72 
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BAALE, river, XXIV, 183, 396 

Sabbath, Scotch, IV, 183, 192 

Saddletree, Bartoline, VII, 87, etc. 

Saddletree, Mrs., VII, 88, 43, 100, 517 

Sadhu Singh, XXV, 181 

Sadoc. See Middlemas, Richard 

Sagas, Norse, XIII, 15, 451 

St. Andrews, Archbishop of. See Sha 

St. Anthony’s Chapel, Edinburgh, VII, 
153 

8t.. Antonlin’s, London, XII, 84, 469 

St. Augustine’s apparition, III, 81 

St. Botolph’s, prior of, IX, 391 

St. Bride's abbey, XXV, 159, 172, 260 

St. Bridget, nunnery of, XI, 104, 480 

St. Clair, or Sinclair, crossing the Ord on 
a Monday, VIII, 43, 325 

8t. Crispin, XXII, 344, 462 

St. Cuthbert’s cell, XI, 66, 429 

St. Cyr, Hugh de, XXIII, 378 

8t. Dunstan’s, London, XIV, 80; XIX, 
xxiii, 491 

8t. Dunstan’s cell, IX, 148 

8t. Edmund’s, monks of, IX, 417, 423, 424 

St. George’s Mount, XX, 114, 125, 247 

St. Hubert, XVI, 16, 435 

St. Jacob, battle of, XXIII, 57, 476 

St. James of Compostella, X, 223, 392 

St. James’s Park, London, XIV, 172; XV, 
851 

St. John, Knights of, IX, 66; XX, 67 

Bt. John, Oliver, XXI, 127, 488 

8t. John d’Angély, XVI, 330, 457 

8t. Johnstone’s tippet, I, 479 

“BE eonmaene hunt is up,’ XXII, 216, 


St. Leonard’s Crags, Edinburgh, VII, 90 

St. Louis, Croix de, XVI, xxiin, 454 

St. Macgrider, XXII, 43 

8t. Magnus, XIII, 155, 472; XXIII, 208, 
4 

St. Magnus cathedral, Kirkwall, XIII, 899 

‘St. Magnus control thee,’ XIII, 253 

St. oe hostelry, Edinburgh, XI, 
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St. Michel, Mont, XVITI, 860, 452 

St. Mungo, XX, 324, 426 

St. Nicholas, manna of, XII, 140, 468 

St. Ninian’s of Whiteherne, XIII, 269; 
XVIII, 221, 458; XX, 306, 426 

St. Niobe, IX, 222 

Bt. Olave, XIII, 12, 469, 470 

St. oo fair, Kirkwall, XIII, 881, 841, 
4 

St. Pacomius, or Pachomius, X, 189, 892 

St. Paul, Constable, XVI, 81, 486 

St. Paul's, black priest of. See Geierstein, 
Albert of 

St. Peter of the Fetters, XII, 821, 469; 
XXIII, 197, 477 

St. Quentin, XVI, $1 

St. Ronan’s, village, etc., XVII, 1, etc. 

St. Ronan’s Well, novel, XVII, ix, 429 

St. Roque’s, abbess of, XIV, 212 

St. Ruth’s priory, III, 146, etc. 

St. Serf Island, XI, 815 

St. Swithin’s chair, I, 77 

St. Thomas-a- Watering, London, XIV, 
455, 471 


XXV 


St. Valentine’s Eve, XXII, 6; morning, 
XXII, 34, 47 

St. Victoire, Mont, XXIII, 379, 888, 888 

Saladin, XX, 5, etc. ; add 426 

Saleth, Prophet, XXV, 104, 381 

Salisbury Crags, Edinburgh, VII, 70; 
XIX, 382, 478 

Salisbury Plain, shepherd of, XIII, 88, 473 

Sallust, translations from, XVITI, 443 

Salmon-leistering, II, 162; and Scottish 

_ servants, VI, 66; fishing in the Solway, 
XVIII, 24 

Salter and collier, XVIII, 206, 442 

Sam (Owen), groom, XVIII, 6 

Sampson, Abel. See Dominie Sampson 

Sampson, Vow-breaker, XI, 433, 449 

Sancho Panza, XIII, 112, 472 

Sanctuary, privilege of, XXII, 99 

Sanctum sanctorum, Oldbuck’s, III, 19 

Sanquhar, Lord, XIV, 854, 468 

Saracens, IX, 13, 76, 196; XX, 8, 26, 284, 
422, 426 

‘Saufen Bier und Brantewein,’ IT, 226 

Saumur, fathers of, XVI, 836, 457 

Saunderson, Saunders, I, 49, 58 

Savary des Brulons, Jacques, IV, 8, 415 

Saville, Lord, XV, 311 

Saviola, Vincent, I, 350, 498 

Savoy, London, XV, 350 

Saxons, IX, 2, etc. See also Anglo-Saxons 

Say’s Court, near Deptford, XII, 150 

Scambester, Eric, XITI, 141, 182 

Scanderbeg, XVII, 189, 443 

Scarborough warning, XVIIT, 359, 454 

Scart, or cormorant, XIII, 25, 458 

Scat, scathold, XIII, 8, 10, 478 

Schaffhausen, falls of, XXIII, 256, 477 

Scharfgerichter. See Steinernherz, Francis 

Schiller, Robbers, XXV, xvi 

Schlemihl, Peter, XVI, 444, 457 

Soy Laurence, XIII, 811 

Schonfeldt, Lieutenant, XXIII, 156 

Schonwaldt, Castle of, XVI, 208, 214, 229, 
235, 246 

School-days, anecdote of Scott's, I, 467 

Schoolmaster, life of, VI, 1 

Schoppen, or Schöffen, XVI, 219, 457 

Schreckenwald, Ital, XXIII, 56, etc. 

Schröpfer, or Schrepfer, J. G., IIT, 81, 425 

Schwanker, Jonas, fool, XX, 118, 129, 258 

Schwarzreiters, XVI, 271, 448 

Scilly, rocks of, XV, 426, 628 

Scipio at Numantia, XIII, 389, 478 

Scot, Discovery of Witchcraft, III, 417 

Scot, John, of Amwell, XVIII, 78, 451 

Scotch, Scots, IV, xlvii, 81, 98, 185, 401; 
V, 154, 168, 286, 289; VI, 4; VII, 896; 
XIV, 1, 85, 820, 451, 458; XVIII, 145, 
163, 232, 440, 441; XX, 160, 417 ; XXI, 
235, 252, 338 

Scotch accent, Mrs. Baliol’s, XIX, 887 

Scotch Convention of Estates, V, 152 

Scotland, I, 447; V, 151, etc.; X, 48, 204, 
828, 843; XI, 55, 152, 404; XVII, 7, 155, 
431 ; XX, 25,70, 417 

Scot of Scotstarvet, VI, 414 

Scots. See Scotch 

Scots Magazine, XVIII, 7, 486 

Scots Worthies, VI, 415, 428, 420 
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Scott, Michael, XIV, 393, 469 

Scott, Sir Walter, facsimile of handwrit- 
ing, I, iii; LX, 450; XII, 460; on author- 
hip of Waverley, I, xvi; XIX, 818, 
464; anecdote of school-days, I, 467; 
his e ition against the MacLarens, 
IV, xliv; befriended by Sir Robert 
Peel, IV, 408; acquaintance with David 
Ritchie, V, xix, xxiii; love of Arthur’s 
Seat, VII, 71 ; connection with Quakers, 
VII, xviii, 589; XVIII, 51, ete. ; anec- 
dote of his father, XI, 430; on solilo- 
quy, XIV, 262; his personal appear- 
ance, XV, xvili; at the fictitious 
Waverley Novel meeting, XIX, xvii; 
financial misfortunes, XIX, 316; at 
Theatrical Fund Dinner, XIX, 459; 
Journal of, XXIV, 891. See also Author 

Scott, Thomas, I, xxi; XV, x 

Scottish Archers, See Archers, Scottish 

Scottish auxiliaries, in France, XVI, 75, 
439. See also Archers, Scottish 

Scottish bar, convivial habits, IT, 480 

oa bishops, expulsion of, VII, 406, 


55 
Scottish fairs, XI, 276, 487 
Scriptural language of Covenanters, VI, 


178, 194 

Scrivener. See Skurliewhitter, Andrew 

Scroggs, Lord Chief Justice, XV, 477, 602 

Scrogie family, XVII, 195, 390 

Scudéri, or Scudéry, Mdile. de, VI, 18, 
435 


107, 
Scutari, XXIV, 274 
Scyrons, XXIV, 21, 896 
Scythians, XXIV, 145 
Seaforth, Earl of, V, $11 
Seal, or phoca, III, 281, 850, 358 
Sea-monsters, XIII, 15, 453 
‘Search,’ H.M. gun-brig, III, 201, 846 
‘Search, No. L,’ III, 227, 846, 398 
Sebastes of Mitylene, XXIV, 19, 203 
Sebastian and Dorax, XITI, 193, 478 
Sebastocrator, XXIV, 69, 896 
pecond-algut, I, 104; V, 194, 806, 855, 
36 
Secret Tribunal. See Vehmegericht 
Seelencooper, XXV, 65, 70 
Seged of Ethiopia, XV, 519, 628 
‘Seid suas,’ ‘strike up,’ IV, 856 
Selah, XXI, 198, 488 
Seljooks, XX, 23, 426 
Sellok, Cecily, XV, 292, 294 
Semple, Gabriel, VI, 429 
Semple, John, VII, 90, 152, 551 
Semple, Major, XV, 610, 627 
Seneschal, of Péronne Castle, XVI, 824 
Senior, Mr., XXII, 438 
Sequels, miller’s dues, X, 108, 877 
Seringapatam, XXV, 183 
Sermons, after Drumclog, VI, 178 
Servants, III, 47; VI, 40, 66, 415 
Settle, Elkanah, poet, XV, 329, 606 
Seven Sleepers, VIII, 826 
Seward, Miss Anna, XX, 889, 426 
Seyton, Catherine, XI, 88, etc. 
Seyton, Henry, XI, 190, etc. 
Seyton, Lord, XI, 156, etc. 
Shadwell, XIII, 181, 478; Squire of Al- 


satia, XIV, xii, 448; Scowrers, XIV, 
455; Volunteers, XV, 584 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, XV, 312, 314 

Shafton, Sir Piercie, X, xv, 116, etc. 

Shafts and bolts, [X, 252, 457 

Shagtam, Martin’s pony, X, 17 

Shakspeare, XII, 193, 199, 201, 202; 
XXI, 20, ete. 

Sharp, Archbishop, VI, 33, 198, 415 

Sharpe, Old, pirate, XIII, 420, 473 

Sharpitlaw, VII, 163, etc. 

Shawfield’s mob, VII, 423, 560 

Shawls, Indian, XVII, 219, 238; XXV, 151 

Shaws, murder of the two, VII, 254, 557 

Shaws Castle, XVII, 208, 210, 216, 218 

Shedbarschemoth, Schartachan, III, 194 

Sheerkohf. See Saladin 

Sheffield, John, Duke of Buckingham- 
shire, yi, 86, 486 

Shemus an Snachad, I, 259, 265 

Shenstone, William, XVI, 482, 458; 
XVIII, 68, 451 

Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, XIII, 38, 
473 


Sheriff, examination into Kennedy’s 
death, II, 60; of Cumberland, XI, 422; 
of London, XV, 528, 611 

Sheriffmuir Battle, IV, xxxi 

Sherwood Forest. See Rotherwood 

Shetland. See Zetland 

Shetland (Zetland) burghs, IX, 460 


‘She who sits by haunted well,’ XIIT, 


301, 302 
Be tae gallery, footmen in, XVIII, 22, 
4 


Shoolbred, Luckie, XXII, 136, 225 

Shops, London, time of James I., XIV, 2 

Shortcake, Mrs., ITI, 125 

Short sheep, V, 3 

Shot, proof against, VI, 419, 424 

Shrewsbury, Earl of, XIT, 431 

Sibbald, domestic, V, 173, 186, 197 

Sibyl’s island, Loch Tay, XXII, 818 

Sicca rupees, II, 423, 437 

Sicilies, Both, XXIII, 807, 477 

Sic itur ad astra, XIX, 829 

Bidier Dhu, I, 100, 112, 475; Sidier Roy, 
I, 100, 113, 475 

Sidney, Sir Philip, Astrophel, X, 182 

Silk armour, XV, 886, 608 

Silver greyhound, badge, XV, 73, 628 

Simmie and his brother, X, 228, 8392 

Simmons, Widow, XIV, 7 

Simon of Hackburn, V, 49, 52, 62, 86 

Simpson, Sir J. Y., XX, 415 

Simson, Jean, XXV, 4 

Sinclair of Quendale, XITI, 166, 478 

Sinning my mercies, XVIII, 5, 454 

Sir Artegal, XIII, 90, 478 

Bir Eger, XI, 294, 450 


Sir Pertinax, XIX, 866, 491 

Sir Tristrem, XXV, 201, 874 

Sister Margaret, III, 50, 426 

Skelton, Sam, smuggler, XVIII, 306, 30S 

Skene, Sir John, XIV, 472 

READE OCEN I, 190 ; Skene Dhu, XVI, 58, 
48 
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Skimmington, riding the, XIV, 247, 457 
Skreigh, precentor, IT, 68 
Skurliewhitter, Andrew, XTY¥, 53, etc. 
Skye, chiefs of, XVIII, 253, 454 

Slaves, negro, IX, 18, 451; Nubian, 


Sliochd nan Ivor, I, 118 

Sludge, Gammer, XII, 99 

Sludge, Richard. See Flibbertigibbet 

Small- -pox, XXV, 74 

Smith, Henry. See Henry Gow 

Smith, Will. See Chiffinc 

Smithfield, London, XX, 826, 427 

Smotherwell, Stephen, XXII, 261, 284 

Smugglers, smuggling, II, 80, 52, 194, 
846; IV, 178; VI, 424; VII; 18, 454 ; 
XVIII, 274, 288, 308, 443 

Snailsfoot, Bryce, pediar, XIII, 50, etc. 

Snake in the Grass, XVIII, 86, 454 

Snow-balling, Edinbu h, IV, 408 

Snuffy Davie, book-co ector, "III, 28 

Society, English, in time of James I., 
XIV, ‘ix, 137, 447, 455 

Sodor Castle. See Peel Castle 

Soldiers of fortune, V, 161, 174 

s Soe wake! The day is is peeping,’ XIX, 
176 

Solemn League and Covenant, V, 151; 
VI, 46, 832; VIT, 201 

Soleure, ‘merchants of, XXIII, 76, 155 

Soliloquy, Author on, XIV, 262 

Solmes, Lord Etherington’s servant, 
XVII, $32, 368, 864, 398 

Solomon, J Joshua Geddes’s pony, XVIII, 

9 

Solagrace, ‘Nehemiah, XV, 9, etc. 

Solway, XVIII, 24, 26, 180 

Somebody’s orders, XVIII, 254, 454 

Somerset stage-coach, VIL 4 

‘Some say that we wan,’ VII, 409 

Sommerville, Miss Nelly, XIX, 334 

Sommerville, Mr., XTX, 332, 834 

Sommerville, or ” Somerville, Lord, X, 
xxix, 880 


Sommerville family, Memoir, VI, 413; 


XIX, 342, 476 
‘Song of Harold Harfager,’ XITI, 153 
‘Song of the Reim-kennar,’ XIII, 57 
Sorel, Agnes, XVI, xiv, 458 
Sorne, to, X, 72, 876; XXII, 98, 443 
Sosia, XVII, ” 967, 443 
Southey, Madoc, XIX, 472 
Spa, the. See St. Ronan’s 
Spain, Saracens brought into, XX, 278, 
422 


Spanish ambassadors, XIV, 127, 472 

Spanish military service, V, 164 

Spectral Huntsman, XX, 360, 427 

Speculative Society, Edinburgh, VII, 14 

Spirit of the Mist, V, 346 

Spirits, superstition regarding, XI, 143, 
5 
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Spitfire, Wildrake’s page, XXI, 866, 870, 
889 
Spon ogn; Colonel Talbot’s servant, I, 
Sporran, XXII, 54, 441 


Spring and winter, mock contest between, 
XV, 115, 589 


SPAN DRIT, Duke Leopold’s, XX, 118, 


spurt, ‘dish of, VIII, 84, 826 

Squire of Lowe Degree, XVI, 212, 442 

Stafford, Lord, XV, 418, 627° 

Btage-coaches, XIX, 848 

Stag-hunt, I, 148, 158, oT 

Stag’s horn, ‘wound from, I, 151 

Stair family, VIII, ix, xiii, B15 

Stamford, battle of, IX, 190, 458 

Stanchells, gaoler, IV, 206, 217 

Standard, Battle of, XX, 278, 427 

‘Stand to it, noble ikemen, yo, 881 

Stanley, Frank, I, 877, 884, 48 

Staples, Laurence, XII, 818, 360 

Staunton, George, VII, "389, "etc. See also 
Robertson, » Georga 

Sanuton,. Tay; II, 499, etc. See also 


eans, Effie 

ene Rev. Mr., VII, 825, 884, 851, 

Steele, Christie, XIX, 854, etc. 

Steele, the Covenanter, XIX, 856, 477 

Steenson, Maggie, XVIII, 93, 178 

Steenson, Steenie, story of, XVII, 102-118 

Steenson, Willie. See Wandering Willie 

Steinernherz, Francis, executioner, XXIII, 
163, 166, 199 

Steinfeldt, Baroness, XXIII, 186, 285 

Stennis, Standing Stones of, XIII, 411, 
466 

Stephanos, the wrestler, XXIV, 15, 268, 
886, 878 

Stephen, Master, XVII, 860, 441 

Stephens, Miss, XVI, 40, 436 

‘Stern eagle of the far north-west,’ XIII, 


57 

Steuart, Sir Henry, translations of Sallust, 

, 448 

Steward, Raoul’s revenge upon, XIX, 106 

Stewart, governor of Doune Castle, I, 243 

Stewart, Allan, tortured, IX, 455 

Stewart, Allan Breck, IV, 1, li 

Stewart, Francis. See Bothwell 

Stewart, James, Duke of Montrose’s fol- 
lower, IV, xxxix 

Stewart, James, of Ardvoirlich, V, 141, 
142, 361 

Stewart, Patrick, Earl of Orkney, XITI, 11 

Stewart, Rev. Mr., of Douglas, XXV, 375, 

876 


Stewart of Appin, IV, xli, x 

Stewart of Garth, Sketches of highlanders, 
XIX, 482; XX, 819 

Stewart of ” Invernahyle, I, xxvii; IV, 
xlii; XIX, 821 

Stewarts, or Stuarts, their anti-Puritan 
policy, VI, 12 

Stibbler, term explained, XVIII, 882, 454 

Stickler, XXIT, 196, 444 

Stilts, use of, XVI, 44, 436 

Stirling Castle, I, 248 

Stirrup-cup, I, 473 

Stock-jobbing, XV, 449, 609 

Stone-eater, X, xlv, 398 

t SaR walis do not a prison make,’ VI, 

5 
Stourburgh, or Harfra, XIII, 26, 28, 39 
Stradiots, XX, 250; XXIII, 442. 
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Strand, London, XIV, 54 

Strappado, XXIII, 477 

Strasburg, XXIII, 800, 801 

Strath Earn, V, 286 

Strath Fillan, V, 309 

Strathnavern, XIII 156, 473 

Strauchan, squire, XX, ’ 77, 90 

Straw, tenure of, XV, 57 

Btroot-fignting, in ith, ae XIV, 187, 


Strickalthrow, Merciful, XXI, 488, 437 

Strickkind, XXIII, 255 

Strozzi, Maréchal, XIV, 144, 469 

Strumpfer, Nick, the dwarf, XIII, 283, 
1, 322 


Strutt, Joseph, I, xiv 

Stuart family, pedigree of, X, 865, 885 

Stuart of Inverach, IV, 266, 276 

Stubbs, the Willingham beadle, VII, 828 

Stubbs, Miss Cecilia, I, 24 

Stubbs, mutilation of, XVI, 869, 460 

Students of Edinburgh, massacre of, IV, 
xi; VII, 75, 550 

Stukel , Thomas, X, 148, 879 

Sturm hal, Melchior, XXIII, 78, 90, 188 

Suddlechop, Benjamin, XIV, 87, 249 

Suddlechop, Dame Ursula, ‘XIV, 87, 90, 
244 


Suffolk, Lady, VII, 882 
Suliote, XVII, 189, 444 
Sully, ‘Duke ‘of, Memoirs, IV, 2; XVI, 


Sumburgh Head, XITI, 1, 71, 74 

Summer , Maxwell of. See Maxwell 
of Summertrees 

Sunday, at Osbaldistone Hall, IV, 103; 

n Scotland, IV, 188 

Supernatural visitants, VII, a 151, 507 

Superstitions, Highland, I, 151, 862 ; 
gipsy, l II, 172, 428 ; Scottish, IV, 261, 

; Zetlanders’, XIII, 15; Manx, 

Xv 177. ” 598, 595 

Surfleet on the Wash, VIT, 309, 570 

Surgeon, Scottish country, XXV V,1 

Surgeon 8 Daughter. See oy Menie 

Surgeon's Daughter, novel, X y, xxv, 1 

oe Presbyterian objection to, VII, 


Surtees, wa o raion of Black Dwarf 
legend, V 

Sussex, kari € of XII, 140, ete. 

Swabia, XXIII, 55, 477 

Swan, Knight of the, XIX, 197, 488 

Swart, Martin, XII, 91, 456, 468 

Swartaster, helyer of, XIII, 238 

Swedish feathers, V, 168 

Swedish mili service, V, 161 

Sweepclean, bailiff, III, 879, 884 

Swertha, housekeeper, XIII, 10, etc. 

Swift, Dean, Journal to Stella, XIX, 891; 
Life of Creichton, XIX, 477 

Swine in yarn, XVIII, 150, 441 

oe Mrs. Margaret, XV, 585; XX, 
85 

Swiss, relations of, XXIII, 2, etc. 

Swiss envoys, XXIII; 76, etc. 

Sword-dance, XIII, 157, 456 

Sybilla, qp een of Jerusalem, XX, 167, 424 

Syddall, utler, IV, 377 
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ate nEn nE; XXIV, 196, 240, 
Symson, Andrew, of Kirkinner, VIII, xiv 


Tacker, Tibb, X, 15, 26, 237 
Taffril, Lieutenant, III, 126, ete. 

Talbot, Colonel, I, 298, "ete. : XIX, 821 

Talbot, Lady Emily, I, 339, 3T, 489 

Tales of my Landlord, V, xi; VI, ix; VII, 
ix; VIII, ix; XXIV, ix; XXV, 157 

Tales of the Orusaders, XIX, ix; XX, ix 

Tales of the Genii, XI, 485 

Talisman, Saladin’s, "xX, 181, 314. See 
also Lee Penny 

Talisman, the novel, a xx; XX,x 

Talla Linns, VII, 200, 5 

Tamson, or Thomson, Pez, XXV, 4 

care of Otranto, XXIV, 280, "341, 863, 
8 

Tantivy to Rome, XV, 388, 629 

Tapestried Chamber, tale XX, 887, 889 

Tapestry, Monkbarns’s, III, 84 

Tappit Hen, Pew 

Tarleton, the pia er, XII, au 470 

Tarrasque, XXIII, 881, 477 

Taste of landers, iv, 854 

Tatius. See Achilles Tatius 

Tay, River, XXII, 1, 438; Loch, XXII, 
812, 317 

Tedworth, drum of, XIV, xvii, 472 

Tekeli (Tékely), Count, xv, 150, 629 

Templar, the. See Bois-Guilbert 

Templars, [X, 66, etc. ; XX, 283 

Templars, Grand’ Master of, XX, 66, etc. 
See also Bois-Guilbert 

Temple Bar, London, XIV, 54 

ee roA IX, 838, 856, 433 

Templeton Laurence, TX, xix ; XIX, xix 

Ten-Mark Court, Edinburgh, VII, 277, 570 

Tenure of the straw, XV, 5 

Teresa, servant, ITI, 305 

Terriers. See Pepper and Mustard 

Terry, Daniel, actor, XIV, xxiv 

Test oath Bothwell’s, VI, "71 

Teutonic Knights, XX, 806, 427 

Thafurs, or Trudentes, "XX, 414 

Thames, from Richmond Hill, VII, 378; 
XIV, 101, 804, 878 

Thane of Fife, XXV, 865 

Theatre, open-air, XVII, 208, 216, 483 

Theatrical Fund Dinner, Edinburgh, XIX, 
818, 459 

oe ‘auld man’s mare's dead,’ XVIIT, 8 


436 
Ld friars of Fail drank berry-brown ale,’ 
150 
‘ The be herring loves the merry moonlight,’ 
‘The Highlandmen are pretty men,’ I, 480 
‘ The Indian leaf,’ 1V, 8 
‘The infant loves the "rattle s noise,’ XIII, 
224 
‘The monk must rise,’ VIII, 31 
Theodorick of Engaddi, XX, 88, etc..- 
Theodosius the Great, XXI V, 8 
‘The Orphan Maid,’ song, V, 229 
‘The Paip, that pagan full of pride,’ XI, 
182, 485 
‘There came three merry men,’ IX, 896 
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‘There is mist on the mountain,’ I, 1 

*There’s a bloodhound ranging,’ vir Isi 

t The sun is rising dimly red,’ XIII, 158 

‘The thought of the aged,’ XIII, 299 

‘The water gently down the level slid,’ 
VII, 456 

‘They came upon us in the night,’ I, 390 

‘They marched east throw Lithgow- 
town,’ VI, 423 

‘They ride about in such a rage,’ X, 66 

‘They saddled a hundred milk - white 
steeds,’ III, 360 

Thiebault, Provencal, XXIII, 839, etc. 

Thiggers and sorners, XXII, 98, '443 

Thimblethwaite, Tim, XIII, 180° 

Third night, XIV, 10, 472 

Thirlwa. ' Thyrwall, or Thruswall, James 
of, XXV, 197, 369, 872 

‘This is the day,’ X, 155 

Tr marys was by Peter Inglis shot,’ 

Thomas, servant at Willingham, VII, 880 

Thomas the Rhymer, I, 451; XXV, 200, 


Thomson, Rev. George, II, xxviii 
Thornton, Captain, , 278 ete. 

ou, use of, by Germans, XXIII, 281, 477 
Thou so needful, yet so dread,’ XIII, 299 
‘Thou sweetest thing,’ VIII, 191 
‘Thou that over billows dark,’ XIII, 800 
a who seek’st my fountain lone,’ X, 


Three Cranes, inn, X, 280, 893 
‘ Thrice to the holly brake,’ X, 95, 155 
Thy, ,craven fear my truth accused,’ X, 


‘Thy hue, er pledge, is pure and 
bright,’ VI, 2 

Tider, Robin, Xi, 489 

Tieck, Peter Männchen, X, 885 

Tietania, XVII, 279, 444 

Tiger, the, XXIV, 190 

Tillicidian, VIT, 276 

Taletudlem Tower, breakfast at, VI, 7, 
ete 

Tillmouth Chapel, XI, 429 

Timotheus, XIII, 885, 474 

Tinchel, driving deer, I, 150 

Tine-egan, X XII, 307, 450 


Tineman. See Douglas, Earl of 

Tinto, Diek, VIII, 2; XVII, 10 

Tinwald Court, Isle of Man, XV, 587 
Tippermuir, field of, V, 288 

Tippoo, Prince, XXY, 125, 140 

Title of Waverle y, I, 1; of Rob Roy, IV, vii 


Titus Livius, anecdote about, I, 470 

Tivoli, XXIV, 147, 396 

‘To an oak-tree,’ I, 192 

Tobacco, song on, IV, 84, 407 

Tod’s Den, or Hole, VIII, 58 

Toison d'Or herald, XVI, 96, 389 

Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh, VII, 21; 
prison, VII, 7, 50, 57, 548 

Toleration, hateful to’ the Covenanters, 
VI, 328 

Tolling to service, VII, 461, 562 

Tom-an-Lonach, hill, XXII, 317 

Tomanrait, I, 154 

Tombs of the Covenanters, VI, 8 


Tomkins, J onpi, XXI, 5 
Tomkins and Challoner's Os ae XXI, 262, 
489 


Topham, XV, 227, 270 

Torches at Darnlinvarach, V, 181 

Torfeus, Orcades, XIII, 468 

Torfe, Provost, XII, 867, etc. 

Tormot of the Oak, XXII, 421 

Torquil of the Oak, XXII, 807, etc. 

Torquilstone, IX, 268, 289, 291, 298 

Torture, VI, 825, "417 ; m 198, "454 

Tosti Saxon earl, IX, 1 9) 453 

Touchwood, oer: VIL 152, ete. 

Tough, Counsellor, XVIII, 154 

Tournament, IX, 62, etc. 

Tournelle, plainte de, IT, 275, 486 

re ‘Andrew Fairservice’s friend, 

176 

Tower, London, XIV, 885, 460; XV, 429, 

466 


Town, township, in Scotland, I, 50; X, 8 

Toxartis, Scythian, XXIV, 1 146 

Tracy, Earl of Sussex’s man, XII, 159 

Trailsund, or Stralsund, V, 195, 867, 876 

Train, Joseph, VI, xii; xix, 819; XXV, 
XXV, 865 

Tramp, Gaffer, VIT, 414 

Tranc refer, sword, "XXIV, 158 

Trapbois, the miser XIV, 206, etc. 

Trapbois, Martha, XIV, 207, etc. 

Tre izond, Sultan of, XXII, 285, 477 

Tredagh, or Drogheda, siege of, XXI, 433, 
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Treddles, Castle, XIX, 851 

Treddles, Mr., XIX, 353, 860, 861 

Treddles Arms, inn, XIX, 859 

Trees, IIT, 27; VII, 75, BBO. 

Trepanning and conce Se XVIII, 442 

Tresham, Richard, XXV, See further 
Witherington, General 

Tresham, Will, TV, 1, ete. 

Tressilian, E dmund, XII, 9, ete. 

‘ Trim-go-trix,’ XI, 132, Ji 50, 435 

Trismegistus, XIT, 260, 470 

Tristan l Hermite, XVI, 10, ete. 

Tristrem, Sir, IX, 41, 452 ; XX, 260, 418; 
XXV, 201, 374 

Troil, Brenda, XTIT, 18, etc. 

Troil, Erland, XIII, 201 

Troil, Magnus, XIU, 3, etc. 

Troil, Minna, XIII, 18, ete. 

Troil, Rolfe, XIII, 201 

Trois- Eschelles, the lugubrious hangman, 
XVI, 62, 835, 396 

Trold, XIII, 205. See also Trows 

Tronda, Yellowley's servant, XIII, 50 

Trot-cozy, I 

Trotter, aly. XVII, 28, 87, 48 

Troubadours, IX, 158, "458 Provençal, 
XXIII, 365, 469 

Trout, Scotch, XI, 259 

Trouveur, XXV, 874 

Trows, or Drows, XIIT, 102, 455 

Troyes, Jean de, Chronicle, XVI, 137, 439 

Trudchen. See Pavillon, Trudchen 

Trudentes, or Thafurs, XX, 414 

Trumbull, Tom, smuggler, XVIII, 270, 
280, 283, 286 

Trumpeter Marine, VIIT, 228, 319 
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Trysting-tree of the outlaws, IX, 801 
Tuck, r. See Friar Tuck 


Tull, Rab, III, 78 

Tully-Veolan. See Bradwardine, Baron of 

Tully-Veolan, village, etc., I, 41, ete. 

Tunes and toasts, XVIII, 282, 442 

Tunstall, Frank, XIV, 5 

Turf-Einar, XIII, 7, 474 

apa Michael, XXV, 224, 820, 828, 
827, 84 

Turner, Mrs. Anne, XIV, 88, 97, 452 

Tumar, Sir James, V, 148, 144, 868; VI, 
4 

Turner’s Holm, V, 68, 865 

Turnips, introduction of, into Britain, 
IV, 119, 414 

Turntip Lord, VIII, 51, 255 

Tusser, XIII, 36, 458 

Tutbury bull-running, XV, 169, 629; 
XXI, 119, 489 

‘*Twas near the fair city of Benevent,' 


XX, 273 
Tweedie, family of, XIX, x 
Twelfth Imaum, XX, 56, 427 
Twigtythe, Rev. Mr., I, 872 
Twineall, the clerk, IV, 19 
‘Twist ye, twine ye!’ II, 25 
Two Drovers, XIX, 828; XX, 823 
Tyburn, London, VII, 17 
Tyburn Tom, highwayman, VII, 297, 496 
Tyre, Archbishop of, XX, 86, etc. 
Tyrie, Rev. Michael, XIX, 485, 448, 451, 
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Tyrrel, Frank, XVII, 18, etc. 


Uarma an Ri, or the King’s Cavern, I, 
108, 106 

Ubedo, Francisco, I, 117 

Udallers of Zetland, XIII, 7, 451 

Ulphus, horn of, IX, xxviii; XXV, 888 

Ulrica, or Urfried, IX, 211, ete. 

Union of Scotland and England, V, 6; 
VI, 87, 40 

Unreason, Abbot of, XI, 119, 431 

*Untouch’d by love,’ XIII, 227, 228 

Urrie, Urry, or Hurry, Sir John, V, 810; 
XIII, 156, 456 i 

Ursel, Zedekias, XXIV, 188, ete. 

Ursley, Dame. See Suddlechop, Dame 
Ursula 

Ursula, Sister. See Hautlicu, Margaret de 

Urus, hom of, XXIII, 19 

Ut leo semper feriatur, IX, 840, 460 


VAKEEL, government agent, XXV, 129 

Valdarar, printer, XV, 629 

Valence, Ayme de, XXV, 184, etc. 

Valentine, ilius-, III, 870, 421 

Vanda, Saxon lady, XIX, 137, 800 

Vandenhoff, Mr., at Theatrical Fund 
Dinner, XIX, 466 

Vandyke, power of, XXI, 99 

Van Dyke, the Scottish, XIX, 882, 488 

Vane, Sir Henry, V, 155; XV, 106, 629 

Varanes, Arab, XXIV, 66 

Varangian Guard, XXIV, 11, etc. 

Varney, Richard, XII, 39, etc. 

Vaudemont, Ferrand de, XXIII, 112, ete. 

Vaughan. See Mertoun, Basil 
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Vaughan, Father, IV, 145. See Vernon, 
Sir Frederick 
Yana, Thomas de. See Gilsland, Thomas 
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Vehmegericht, Vehme, XXIII, viii, x, 
250, etc. 
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Veilchen, Annette, XXITI, 265, ete. 

Veitch of Dyock, story of, V, 865 

Veleda, witch, XIII, 61, 474 

Veltes, measure, IV, 18, 416 

Vendisses, fish, XIV, 459, 478 

Venetian proveditore, XX, 251, 255 

Venice treacle, or orvietan, XII, 149, 457 

Venison of the roe and deer, I, 69 

Venner’s Plot, XV, 112, 500, 611 

Ventioquan, James I.’s use of, XIV, 
1 


Vere, Isabella, V, 81, etc. 

Vere, Mr. See Ellieslaw 

Vermandois, Hugh of. See Hugh of Ver- 
mandois 

Vernon, Die, IV, 40, etc. 

Vernon, Sir Frederick, TV, 826, etc. 

Vernons, the, IV, 94, 96 

voy Bearded Man at, XIII, 414, 


Vexhelia, XXIV, 295 

Vich Alister More, V, 198, 212 

Vich Ian Vohr. See Mac-Ivor, Fergus 

Vidal, Renault. See Cadwallon 

Vienne, Archbishop of, XXIII, 844, 351, 
859 | 

oe essence, thin and bare,’ XXII, 

Vikings, ancient, XITI, 148, 153 

Village sports, III, 268 

Ville ouin, XXIV, 889 

Vincent, Jenkin, XIV, 4, etc. 

Vintry, London, XIV, 208, 478 

Violante, XXIV, 21, 307 

Vipont, Ralph de, IX, 62, 82 

Viretot, on the, XIV, 210, 478 

Voetius, scholar, XIV, 882, 473 

Volscius, Prince, XIII, 885, 472 

Volunteers, III, 50, 401 

Von Eulen, Journal of, I, 457 

Vorst, Peterkin, XIX, 70 

Vorstius, scholar, XIV, 108, 478 

Vossius, scholar, XIV, 108, 478 

Vulture, Alpine (lämmergeier), XXIII, 22 


WABSTER, Michael, XXII, 89 

Wade, Marshal, IV, xxxix, 401 ; XIX, 401, 
492 

Wadmaal, XIII, 52, 474 

Wager about the candlesticks, V, 178, 180 

Waiters, Edinburgh gate-keepers, .VIT, 58 

Wakefield, Harry, XX, 828, 882, 384, 342 

Wakeman, Sir George, XV, 311, 629 

t Waken, lords and ladies gay,’ I, 460 

Waldron, Description af the Isle of Man, 
XV, 589, 592, 595 

Waldstetten, Countess, XXIII, 133, 285 

Walker, Helen, prototype of Jeanie Deans, 
VII, x, xiii, 589 

Walker, Patrick, Cameronian historian, 
VII, 99, ete. 

Walker, Rev. Mr., of Dunnottar, VI, ix, x 

Walker, Rev, Robert, XXV, xi 
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Walker’s tavern, Edinburgh, XIX, 830,. 
492 
or Walkenshaw, Mrs., 


Walkinshaw, 
XVIII, xiii, 826, 401, 407 

Wallace, Description of Islands of Orkney, 

XIII, 460 


Wallace, Sir William, XXII, 72; XXV, 
284 


Wallace, William, architect of Heriot’s 
Hospital, XIV, 447 
Wallace Inn, Gandercleugh, V, xiii; VII, 
5; VIII, 5 
Walladmor, novel, XIX, xix, 492 
Wallenrode, Earl, XX, 127 
Wallenstein, Dalgetty under, V, 168 
Wallflower, fragrance at night, III, 192 
Wallingford House, London, XV, 11, 629 
Walloons, Black, XVI, 321, 458 
Waltheoff, Saxon, XXIV, 248 
Walton, Sir John de, XXV, 196, etc. 
Wamba, the Jester, IX, 5, etc. 
Wampool river, XVIII, 801 
Wandering Willie, XVIII, 92, ete. 
Wappenschaws, in Scotland, VI, 18 
Warden, Henry, X, 203, etc. ; XI, 3, etc. 
Ward Hill of Hoy, XIII, 202, 460 
Wardlaw, the land-steward, IV, 878 
Wardlaw, Archbishop, XXII, 96, 801, 450 
Wardour, Isabella, III, 43, etc. 
Wardour, Reginald, IIT, 888, 408 
Wardour, Sir Arthur, ITI, 39, ete. 
Wardour MS., IX, xxvii 
Warming-pan, and Pretender, IV, 418 
Warroch Point, II, 54 
Warwick, Earl of, XV, 168, 629 
Wasp, terrier, II, 148, 167, 821, 345 
‘Wasted, weary, wherefore stay?’ II, 172 
Watchwords of party, V, 167 
Taramemi, of Norsemen, XIII, 155, 
4 
Waterfall, at Glennaquoich, I, 188, 477 
Watermen, Thames, XIV, 304, 
Watkins, Will, XXII, 212 
Watt, James, X, xlvi 
Waverley, novel, I, xiv, xvi, 1; XIX, 321 
Waverley, Edward, I, 11, ete. 
Waverley, Richard, I, 6, 158, 372 
Waverley, Sir Everard, I, 9, 31, 159 
Waverley Novels, joint-stock company for 
writing, XIX, xvii 
Wayland Smith, XII, 108, ete. 
Weatherport, Captain, XIII, 441 
Webster, Upon Witchcraft, XIV, 461 
Weir, Major, jackanape, XVIII, 104, 116 
Weiver, the preacher, XV, 499, 546 
Wells and waves, XIII, 410, 466 
Welsh, Gwen ’s force, XIX, 29, 66, 76 
Welsh nation, XIX, xv, 1, etc. 
Wenlock, Wild, XIX, 244, 248, 258 
Werben, V, 256, 877 
‘Were I Glenallan’s earl,’ IIT, 861 
cone pion like me, in life’s low vale,’ 
8 
9 
Westburnflat, V, 57, 59, 864 
Westpurnflat, Willie of, V, 88, etc. 
Westburnflat’s mother, V, 60, 68 
Western rising, X XI, 262, 490 
West Port, Edinburgh, VIT, 54 
Wetzweiler, Tiel. See Glorieux, Le 
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Whackbairn, schoolmaster, VII, 47, 274 

Whaling, XIII, 178, 222, 462 

Whalley, the regicide, XV, 154, 591 

‘t What ails me, etc., XIX, 872 

‘What did ye wi’ the bridal ring,’ VII, 
170 


‘What I am I must not show,’ X, 97 

‘What stir, what turmoil,’ XII, 881 

: ie Israel, of the Lord beloved,’ IX, 
378 

‘When I was a young lad,’ XXI, 440, 449 

t When the cannons are roaring,’ V, 250 

‘When the cock crows,’ XXV, 3385 

‘ When the fight of grace,’ VII, 418 

‘When the gled’s in the blue cloud,’ VII, 
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‘When the last Laird of Ravenswood,’ 
VIII, 161 
‘ Whet the bright steel,’ IX, 298 
‘Which causen folke to dred,’ XXI, 188 
Whigs. See Covenanters 
Whigs’ Vault, at Dunnottar, VI, x 
Whig volunteers, IV, xxviii 
Whistler, Effie Deans’s child, VII, 508, etc. 
Whistling up the rent, IT, 481 
Whitaker, Dick, steward, XV, 20, 57, 70 
White, Old Century, XV, 28, 584 
Whitecraft, Dame, XV, 232, 239 
Whitecraft, John, XV, 287 
Whitefoord, Colonel, I, xvii; XIX, 821 
Whitefriars, London, XIV, ix, 188, 198, 


448 
Whitehall, time of James I, XIV, 55, 451 
Whitehorse, Vale of, XII, 98, 457 
White Horse Tavern, London, XV, 230, 


630 

White Lady of Avenel, X, xii, 18, etc ; 
XI, 427 ` 

Whitelocke, Lord Keeper, XV, 24 

‘ wn TORN thou by that ruin’d hall?’ 

8 
3 

Wicks of Baiglie, XXII, 8, 438 

‘Widow’d wife and married maid,’ XIX, 
141 


Wiggan Lane, battle of, XV, 3, 88 

Wightman, Mr., of Mauldsly, IV, xlviii 

Wigs, III, 144 

Wildblood, Dick, of the Dale, XV, 38 

Wild cattle, VIII, 89; XII, 209, 458; 
XXV, 220, 874 

Wilderness, of the Dead Sea, XX, 1; of 
the Temptation, XX, 26 

Wildfire Club, XVII, 11 

Wild-fowl, XIII, 14, 25 

Wildrake, Roger, XXI, 57, ete. 

Wilfred. See Ivanhoe 

Wilkins, Pater, III, 94, 425 

Wilkinson, James, XVIII, 8, 75, 162 

Willcocks, Mary, XVII, 442 

William of Orange (III.), VI, 881, $68; 
XVIII, 108, 228, 224, 488, 455 

Williams, Edward, I, 868 

William the Conqueror, XV, 1 

Willieson, William, skipper, V, 94 

Willingham rectory, » 829 

Willoughby, Peregrine, Lord, VII, 881, 
568; XII, 198, 470 

uae Earls of Rochester, XXI, 59, 279, 
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Wilson, Ailie, VI, 40, ete. 

Wilson, Andrew, smuggler, VII, 19, etc. 

Wilson, David, book-collector, III, 23 

Wilton, Abbess of, IV, 89, 407 

Wily Will. See Ruthven, Will 

Winchester, Bishop of, XIV, 397 

Windlace, IX, 266, 458 

Windows, tax on, XIX, 881, 492 

Winds, Norna’s invocations to, XITI, 57, 
800; sale of, XIII, 70, 454 

Windsor Castle, XXI, 82 

Wine, good, needs no bush, XI, xvi, 450 

Wingate, steward, XI, 29, etc. 

Wing-the-Wind, Michael, XI, 169, 173, 
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Winkelried, Arnold, XXIII, 34, 478 

Winnie, Annie, VIII, 221, 298, 306 

Winnowing machine, VI, 59, 416 

Winter, servant, XXV, 73, 87 

Winterblossom, Mr., XVII, 32, etc. 

Win-the-Fight, attorney, XV, 88, 101 

Winton, Earl of, XIX, 890, 479 

Witchcraft, I, 78, 474; III, 216, 417; VII, 
112, 151; IX, 847, 865 

Witherington, General, XXV, 72, etc. 

‘ Within that awful volume lies,’ X, 98 

Wits, time of James I., XIV, 154, 457 

Wits’ Coffee-house, London, XUI, 148, 
474; XV, 329, 630 

Wogan, Captain, I, 191, 192 

Wolf, the staghound, XI, 5, 6, 8, 27 

Wolf-fanger, hound, XXIII, 107 

Wolfs’ Crag, VIII, xviii, 66, 70, 239 

Wolf's Hope, VIII, 115, 116; XIX, 824 

Wolgast, Castle of, V, 246, 877 

Wolves in Switzerland, XXIII, 78; in 
Scotland, XXV, 222 

Womankind, women, ITT, 44, 47; VII, 554 

‘ Woman's faith and woman’s trust,’ XIX, 
191 

Woodbourne house, IT, 120, 184 

Woodcock, Adam, falconer, XI, 88, etc. 

Woodcock's feather, XXI, 870, 390, 481 

Woodend cottage, VII, 78 

Wooden mare, a punishment, VI, 417 

Woodstall, Henry, soldier, XX, 216 

Woodstock, church, etc., XXI, 1, ete. 

Woodstock, the novel, XXI, vii 

Woodstock, Genuine History of the Good 
Devil of, XXI, vii; Woodstock Scuffle, 

- XXI, 468; Just Devil of, XXI, 466 


Woodstock, mayor of, X XI, 6, 108, 113 

Woodville, Lord, XX, 892, 396, 401 

Woodville Castle, XX, 390, 393 

Wooing, forcible, in the Highlands, IV, 
xlvii, 40 

Wordsworth, verses on Rob Roy, IV xxiv 

Worship in Scotland, IV, 185 

Worthy, Sir William, XVII, 5, 448 

Wouldbe, Lady Politic, XV, 173, 626 

Wraiths, V, 869 

Wreck in Zetland, XITI, 71, 81, 455 

Wren, hunting the, XV, 115, 590 

Wright, Jean, IV, xlvii. See Key, Jean 

Wynd, Henry, of Perth, IV, 248, 408 

Wyntoun, quoted, XXII, xxiii, 443, 450 


YARN, swine in, XVIII, 150, 441 

Yawkins, the smuggler, II, xx 

Yellowley, Barbara, XITI, 32, etc. 

Yellowley, Jasper, XIII, 29 

Yellowley, Triptolemus, XIII, 80, etc. 

‘Yes, thou mayst sigh,’ XXII, 3638 

‘Ye thought in the world,’ XV, 2638 

Yezed ben Sophian, XX, 19, 428 

Yoglan, the Jew, XII, 147 

York, Duke of, XXIV, 25, 397 

Tor James, blacksmith of Lincoln, VII, 
831 

Yorke, Rowland, X, 148, 878 

York House, London, XV, 481 

‘ Young men will love thee,’ I, 80 

‘ Your suppliant by name,’ XIV, 202 

t Youth of the dark eye,’ X, 96 

Ysop, or Æsop, XX, 212, 428 

‘Yungfrauw Hagenslaapen,’ Hatteraick’s 
lugger, II, 27, 54, 63 


ZAMET MAUGRABIN, XVI, 58 

Zarah. See Fenella 

Zeno, XIV, 894, 474 

Zernebock, IX, 211, 468 

Zetland, Mainland of, etc., XIII, 1, etc. ; 
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Zimmerman, Adam, XXIII, viii, 78, 


etc. 
Zohauk, legend of, XX, 29 
Zosimus. Patriarch 
Zucchero, Frederigo, XIV, 459 
Zulichium, Princess of, XXIV, 185 
Zurich, war of, XXIII, 44, 57, 478 
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